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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



MONDAY, MAY 6, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Ypsilanti, Ml 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in 
McKenny Union, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, MI, Hon. 
William D. Ford (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford and Williams. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Kristin Gilbert, 
clerk; and Rich PiEugenio, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Ford. I am pleased to call this field hearing to order. This is 
the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Today our hearing will focus primarily on recommendations and 
concerns expressed here in Michigan with respect to the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, which must be accom- 
plished in this Congress. This is the 4th in what we expect to be a 
series of 10 field hearings around the country. Prior to today, the 
subcommittee has met in Vermont, Illinois, and Iowa. We have ad- 
ditional hearings presently planned for New York, Maine, State of 
Washington, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 

The subcommittee will probably also hold in excess of 20 hear- 
ings on the specific subject matter of reauthorization in Washing- 
ton beginning early in June. 

The Higher Education Act is the primary source of Federal sup- 
port for students in higher education institutions. It must be reau- 
thorized or extended in this Congress and the largest and most im- 
portant programs contained in the act provide grants, loans, work 
opportunities, and special services to students who demonstrate a 
need for Federal help. 

In the coming school year, more than $13 billion will be made 
available to needy students in grants, loans, and work opportuni- 
ties. Nearly half of the approximately 12 million students attend- 
ing the 6,000 institutions of postsecondary education across the 
United States will receive some form of Federal assistance. These 
student assistance programs are the centerpiece of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act and they play a critical role in achieving the Federal 
goal and objective of equal educational opportunity. 

I might say that there have recently been people who disagreed 
with that, but I have understood for many years that to be the 

(l) 
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principal objective of what we were trying to do. The Higher Edu- 
cation Act also contains programs to assist college libraries, for 
international education and cooperative education, as well as the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 

I expect that the process of reauthorizing the Higher Education 
Act will be long and complex. I hope, however, that we will succeed 
In reaffirming the Federal commitment to equal educational oppor- 1 
tunity and excellence in higher education. 

I am particularly pleased to hold this hearing on the campus of 
Eastern Michigan University, which is in my congressional district, ^ 
and this morning we will hear from witnesses representing public 41 
and private postsecondary institutions here in Michigan, students, 
administrators of student assistance programs on the campus, and 
State officials. 

Before calling the first panel, I would like to publicly thank the 
gentleman from Montana to my left, Congressman Pat Williams, 
who has a small district consisting of the en the western half of the 
State of Montana, including— what do you have— Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and Glacier National Park are a couple of his little 
public parks in that district. Pat came in last night from Montana 
and without him, we wouldn't be able to have the hearing. I should 
say that both of us may take a beating on our voting record today 
because although we have been assured by the majority leadership 
that there will be no votes on any matter of substance, there is 
reason to believe that a handful of people who are currently having 
spring fever trying to disrupt the House, will probably call for a 
number of procedural votes today. So this is by way of telling any 
of you who are interested in scorecards that we aren't going to 
have 100 percent attendance. This has been happening to us as we 
hold field hearings and we expect it will continue to happen. It is 
part of the explanation for why more members were not able to 
attend the hearing because they are concerned about the impact of 
missing those votes, as troublesome and inconsequential as they 
may be. 

I would like to thank Pat for the special effort in coming here 
and in introducing him say that he has been on the committee for 
7 years. He is one of the most active and aggressive membe*. of the 
committee and in this Congress, he is the chairman of the Select 
Education Subcommittee. Pat, in his own right, as chairman of 
that committee is busy at the moment reauthorizing the Endow- 
ments for the Arts and Humanities, which expire this year. 

That will probably be the first reauthorization bill we will be * 
considering out of the full committee this year. I know that he is 
going to have questions to ask because he has made that a habit 
and a practice ever since he came to the committee, but he is a re- 
freshing person to have on the committee. He doesn't believe that t 
because we have always done it some way that that is the only way 
to do things and he has a western perspective that is extremely 
helpful at all times. 

In addition to that, I treasure him as a valued and true friend in 
the Congress and one wit u whom I am allied very, very frequently 
almost on all issues. I can't think of one, Pat, right off the bat that 
we have disagreed on, but there must be something some place. 
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With that, I would like to recognize Congressman Williams for 
any comment he would like to make before we proceed. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. BUI, I am delighted to 
be with you and with your friends and colleagues here in Michigan. 
I am particularly pleased to be in Ypsilanti, which I have not vis- 
ited before, although I have been in the area on several occasions. I 

* am particularly glad to be here on the cfunpus at Eastern Michigan 
University where we are looking forward— this committee is— to 
receiving the good counsel of the Michigan higher education com- 
munity. 

I I want to commend your Congressman on the vigorous pursuit 

that he is conducting to receive the best advice and counsel from 
the higher education community, not just here in this district, but 
across the United States. One of the things that I would request 
from some of you this morning, despite the fact that you already 
have testimony prepared, is to visit with us, if you can, about edu- 
cation's effect on the national budget and particularly upon the 
deficit question. Along with being on the Education and Labor 
Committee, I am also on the House Budget Committee and I am 
the representative of education on the House Budget Committee, 
and as you know, we are now in the process of preparing this Na- 
tion's budget for the coming year and so if in your testimony, or 
perhaps in some of your answers to my questions, you could touch 
upon the effect of education on the national budget today and to- 
morrow, I would appreciate it. 

Again, Bill, it is nice to be with you. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

The first panel will be Dr. John Porter, president of Eastern 
Michigan University; Dr. David Adamany, president of Wayne 
State University; and Tom Butts, representing Dr. Harold Shapiro, 
of the University of Michigan. 

If you gentlemen would take seats and pull this little microphone 
up in front of you. 

Before they start, I think I should mention for those who may 
not know it that we decided on a procedure and this is the agree- 
ment made between me and the ranking Republican on the com- 
mittee, Tom Coleman, of Missouri, to try to follow the procedure 
we used in 1979 that led to the 1980 reauthorization of higher edu- 
cation, of asking the education community to tell us exactly what 
they would like to have done and why. 

So early this year, Tom and I sent a letter, jointly signed, to ap- 
proximately 140 organizations that purport to speak for higher 
» education, asking them to respond by the 1st of May with their spe- 
cific recommendations about now they would like the Higher Edu- 
cation Act to read, exactly what they would like to see in the law, 
their explanation and rationalization for that and that process has 

• proceeded. We have received responses from 90 of the organizations 
and the higher education people would be pleased to know that 70 
of them followed the instructions. [Laughter.] 

That is not bad when you are dealing with higher education 
people, to get that many who follow the instructions. The staff is 
now collating all of these suggestions and we will have a committee 
print ready in the next couple of weeks, as soon as they can finish 
their work and get the Government Printing Office u> do the 
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turnaround on it, which will have the existing law, the proposed 
change and the rationale for the change set down, together with 
the group or organization that is proposing the change. 

We will redistribute that to all of the associations and other 
people that express an interest and then, early in June, start a 
series of hearings by subject matter, sort of generally following 
titles in the bill, but not necessarily limited to titles, but concen- * 
trating on one area of the legislation at a time so that we can ex- 
haustively discuss how each of the component pieces works or 
doesn't work and what problems, if any, exist with those compo- . 
nent pieces. 4 

This is the procedure we followed in 1979 in the House. We had, 
I believe, 34 hearings in Washington after the aeld hearings to ac- 
commodate that process and I am hoping that we can get that 
down to 20 or 25 this time, but if it takes more, we will have them. 

By this process, we were able in 1979 and 1980 to go forward and 
the ranking Republican at that time and I agreed not to introduce 
a bill. Fortunately for us, the administration did not have a bill up 
front for people to react to. We don't expect that the administra- 
tion is going to have one very early this year because they, inciden- 
tally, are one of the groups that have responded, but not respond- 
ed. They have given us their budget proposals, which contain a lot 
of substantive changes in the programs, and absent anything else, 
at this point on the record, we assume that budget's proposals are 
their proposal for reauthorization. 

It is quite understandable that they are in a difficult position to 
depart from those with any recommendations in an official way at 
the present time, so we expect to be proceeding without a specific 
piece of legislation, although there are some parts of the total 
package that bills have been introduced to deal with and those spe- 
cific parts in the formal bills will be discussed. Hopefully we will 
end up with a package and have the support of the higher educa- 
tion community for that combined package when we finish. 

In 1979, that produced an authorization of $50 billion over a 
period of 5 years and the cooperation of the higher education 
people was so wonderful in tha* instance that every single member 
of the Education and Labor Committee, both Democratic and Re- 
publican members, were cosponsors of the final product when it 
went to th* floor. 

It passed the U.S. House of Representatives in 1979 with a $50 
billion authorization, with only 15 no votes. No major piece of legis- 
lation has done as well, and we give— those of us who worked on it 
for 2 years to get it there— give the education community, and par- « 
ticularly the student groups who again are working with us, a 
great deal of credit for being able to inform the Members of the 
Congress with respect to the issues that would emerge while this 
legislation is being considered so that they were able to make judg- * 
ments in an informed way. 

While some may snicker at this, the fact of the matter is that the 
Congress doesn't do bad if it is properly informed. The Congress is 
still one of the greatest deliberative bodies in the country or the 
world when we know what we are doing. That only happens once 
in a while, and it only happens on those issues where the people 
directly involved do the job of educating the Memberr with respect 
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to the importance of the programs. That legislation was enacted fi- 
nally into law in 1980, as a result of the Senate bill which we went 
to conference with in 1980 and it was signed by President Carter in 
1980, representing, at that *lme, the largest single commitment 
made in one piece of legislation to education in the history of the 
Federal Government's involvement with education. 

* Now, plain and simple, very modestly, what we want to do is 
repeat the process ana get the same kind of result. Without quib- 
bling about the amount of dollars involved, we feel tha* the surge 
forward in commitment that was made at that time is still very 

I much in the hearts and minds of people. In some, it hasn't yet been 
awakened or quickened, as they say, but nevertheless, it is there. 

A large part of the importance of these hearings is to have the 
people on our panels impress others with the fact that there is 
work to be done in helping the Congress to understand the issues 
that will evolve and to approach them in a rational fashion. 

All three of you gentlemen have submitted prepared testimony 
and without objection, that will be inserted in full in the record im- 
mediately preceding your statements. I suppose we can start by 
way of Michigan seniority with Dr. Porter. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. PORTER, PRESIDENT, EASTERN MICHI- 
GAN UNIVERSITY; DAVID W. ADAMANY, PRESIDENT, WAYNE 
STATE UNIVERSITY; AND TOM BUTTS, FOR HAROLD T. SHA- 
PIRO, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; ACCOMPANIED 
BY RICHARD KENNEDY 

Mr. Porter. Chairman Ford, Congressman Williams, on behalf of 
Eastern Michigan University, we are very pleased to have the Sub- 
committee on Higher Education on our campus, in the district of 
Congressman Ford, in the new board of regents room. 

I am pleased to appear before the subccnmittee today to testify 
on the issue of reauthorization of Federal student financial aid pro- 
grams, a very important issue for all of us in higher education. 
This is an issue of great importance and in my testimony, I have 
outlined that importance and I want to summarize that importance 
at this time. 

It is important to the State of Michigan, to the Nation, certainly 
to the young people who aspire for a higher education in terms of 
equality of access to a college. However, consistent with Congress- 
man Pat Williams' comments and as it was contained in my testi- 
mony, before addressing the issue of reauthorization, I feel it in- 

* cumbent upon me to speak to the issue of the President's budget 

Eroposals for Federal student financial aid that is before the 
udget Committee. 

The recommended decreases in Federal student financial aid 

* would impact 25 percent of Eastern Michigan University's finan- 
cial aid to students. The specific details of these cuts will be dis- 
cussed by other speakers, particularly Courtney McAnuff, financial 
cud director at Eastern Michigan University, but the administra- 
tion's recommendation would reduce our budget by $5 million, or 
more than 25 percent, and it would be catastrophic. 

I want to emphasize that these cuts, as proposed, change signifi- 
cantly the direction higher education has taken during the past 20 
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years since the historic Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 and 
the historic and first Higher Education Act of 1965, both of which 
Congressman Ford had a lot to do with. 

A direction over the past two decades, which has encouraged 
greater participation and assured better access to the system for all 
qualified students regardless of race, creed, color. Over those 20 
years, we have seen significant changes in the complexity of higher 
education, the demographics of higher education, and indeed, in 
those who are going to higher education following the GI bill that, 
prior to that, also changed the context and texture of higher educa- 
tion. 

It is clear to me that without the Federal financial aid that stu- 
dents at Eastern Michigan University have enjoyed under title IV 
since 1965, this university would not be the institution of quality 
that it is, the institution of uniqueness that it is, and certainly the 
institution of opportunity that it has always been historically and 
wishes to continue to be. 

Eastern Michigan University is a general State university offer- 
ing a baccalaureate and masters and special degree to— in a varie- 
ty of disciplines, and very briefly, we emphasize the arts and hu- 
manities, business, education, health and human services, science 
and mathematics and technology. These are areas that title IV has 
made possible for first-generation students, for minority students 
and for women. Nearly 60 percent of the students enrolled at East- 
ern Michigan University today are women; over 10 percent are mi- 
nority; over 5 percent are international students. 

We are pleased that we have been able to respond to the needs of 
the nearly 21,000 students enrolled at this institution this year, 
making it one of the 81 largest public or private 4-year colleges and 
universities in the United States. 

We do serve primarily southeastern Michigan with nearly 92 per- 
cent of our students at the undergraduate level and 90 percent at 
the graduate level being from Michigan. However, the university 
does have representative student bodies both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

More than 70 percent of the undergraduate students at our insti- 
tution are between the ages of 18 and 23. Although the percentage 
of new freshmen who were 19 years or less declined slightly this 
year from the 2 previous years, still more than 74 percent of the 
new freshmen are less than 20 years of age. The average age of the 
graduate student at Eastern Michigan University is 32 and nearly 
29 percent of the graduate students are older than 35, and I cite 
those statistics in setting :he stage for reauthorization to say that 
we continue to respond to a wide variety of age groups and we hope 
to be able to do that through the rest of this decade, and certainly 
into the 1990's. 

Less than 30 percent of the university's undergraduate students 
are part time. The percentage of part-time enrollment has been de- 
clining over the past 5 years. Approximately 78 percent of the 
graduate students are enrolled part time. These statistics correlate 
well to national figures. 

However, during 1984, 1985, financial aid totaling more than 20 
million will be awarded to more than 12,000 students on our 
campus. This will include nearly $2 million from the university's 
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general scholarship fund, more than $4 million in State funds, and 
more than $14 million in Federal funds. 

Federal financial aid for our university is absolutely essential if 
we are to continue to be responsive to the needs of those students 
that we serve. Financial Federal aid will include $730,000 in sup- 
plemental educational opportunity grants, $1.1 million for college 
work-study programs, $1.4 million in national direct student loens, 
$7.5 million in guaranteed student loans, $3.2 million in Fell 
grants, $45,000 for ROTC scholarships and $20,500 for miscellane- 
ous scholarships. 

Nearly 45 percent of our students, Congressman Williams, re- 
ceive Federal loans. Without the assistance of scholarships, loans, 
and grants, many Eastern Michigan University would not be able 
to stay in school. Historically, as I indicated before, we enroll a 
great many first-generation college students, many of whom also 
work full-time and receive financial aid in order to pursue their 
higher education. 

As an institution, we take seriously our responsibility as a public 
body to make higher education accessible to qualified students. We 
are proud of this fact which in great part has resulted in enabling 
us to keep our tuition rates among the lowest of the public colleges 
and universities in Michigan. 

One of our top institutional priorities is improvement of our en- 
dowment fund which provides scholarships to academically talent- 
ed students, regardless of need. We fully recognize the need for in- 
dividual institutions to find ways to provide more assistance to stu- 
dents, independent of Federal programs. But I want to emphasize, 
even though we realize that we have a responsibility to do more as 
an institution, the Federal student financial aid programs remain 
critical and essential to the well-being of this institution. 

According to the Association of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the Federal Government supports 30 to 35 percent of the 
cost of higher education. More than 70 percent of all students en- 
rolled at private colleges and more than 50 percent of all students 
enrolled in higher education programs, receive some form of finan- 
cial aid. 

Without a doubt, the education of the Nation's young adults and 
the retraining of the Nation's adult population are, in my opinion, 
among the Nation's most important endeavors. There is no more 
important assignment for this subcommittee than having the Con- 
gress reaffirm that commitment and reauthorize title IV. 

As chairman of the college board, I acutely am aware of the 
strides that our minority youth have achieved in scoring well in 
college entry exams over the past 20 years. It has taken two to 
three decades, a full generation, to achieve these gains, but we are 
now on the verge of having a larger pool of qualified minority stu- 
dents ready to enter college at a time when college may become 
less accessible to them. 

We must not let this happen or we risk letting our higher educa- 
tion system become an elitist opportunity for only the financially 
well to do. The Federal Government has played an important **ole 
in helping us to respond to the aspirationn of this segment of our 
society, people that we need for the 21st century well-being and 
competitiveness of this Nation. It is in the best interest of the 
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Nation to reauthorize the Federal student financial aid programs 
in order to assure access to higher education for all qualified indi- 
viduals. 

In summary, I would like to identify four specific issues that I 
think would be important for the subcommittee to consider as re- 
authorization takes place: First, the need for validation of financial 
aid applications; second, the need to provide incentives for enroll- 4 
ment in teacher education programs; third, the need to channel 
student financial aid funds into cooperative education programs, 
rather than unrestricted student loan programs; and four, the need ± 
for financial aid for nontraditional students. « 

I just want to comment on these four briefly. First, the validation 
of financial aid applications would allow us to make better use of 
currently appropriated funds and would alleviate the need for addi- 
tional financial aid funds and would be responsive to the concern 
that Congress and the administration has relative t quality con- 
trol. 

Eastern Michigan University is one of only two institutions in 
the State that voluntarily validates all financial aid applications. 

Second, I would urge the committee to consider a means for en- 
couraging students to become teachers. All of the data indicates— 
and the State superintendent of public instruction is here today 
and I am certain will speak to this issue— all of the indicators are 
that we will have a teacher shortage very soon. The salary levels of 
teachers and the attractiveness of scholarships to encourage high 
school students and others to enter the field are not competitive 
with business and technology and health and human services. 
What is not so clear is the impending crisis that we have in terms 
of new supply of teachers. 

The statistics are overwhelming and I have cited the statistics in 
my testimony and will no elaborate upon them, but I would ui^e 
the subcommittee to think seriously in terms of reauthorization of 
providing some mechanism whereby new people will see teaching 
as very, very important to the well-being and fiiture of this Nation. 

Third, I would like to suggest that the subcommittee consider di- 
recting specific funds to support cooperative education aid pro- 
grams, which I realize are covered in separate legislation. We be- 
lieve that cooperative education, the ability to acquire experience 
in the field that one is engaged in, is a very important pursuit. It 
also enables us at the university level to bring the business commu- 
nity into the process of higher education. We think that that col- 
laborative effort will be beneficial, not only to higher education, ♦ 
certainly to the students involved, but also to the business commu- 
nity. 

Cooperative education employees benefit by the training of 
future employees, reducing recruitment costs and evaluating stu- * 
dents prior to an offer for employment. 

Fourth and finally, I would point out to the subcommittee that 
although the full-time younger student that I cited previously con- 
tinues to be holding steady at our university and nationally, ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the student body is 25 years of age or 
older. According to the National Center of Education, this figure 
will rise to 47 percent by 1990. 
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Nationally, only one out of every five part-time students receives 
Federal financial aid, and many of these recipients are veterans. 
The older adult student is typically independent and many have 
nonliquid assets such as homes, which often preclude their obtain- 
ing Federal financial aid. 

There is a clear need to provide new and innovative assistance to 
this segment of the student population, this segment which would 
become even more imp^Hant during the next stage of reauthoriza- 
tion. A loan program of repayment based on future earnings col- 
lected through an agency such as the IRS might be worth consider- 
ing 

c angressman Ford, let me conclude by commending you for the 
role you personally played in reauthorizing the Middle Income As- 
sistance Act. Furthermore, I wish to express appreciation to the 
subcommittee, Congressman Williams, for its continued ovoport of 
Federal student financial aid programs. We look to you with confi- 
dence as we seek reauthorization of the Federal Student Financial 
Aid Program. 

Let me emphasize that if reauthorization does not take place, 70 
percent of the financial aid programs at this university will be lost, 
70 percent. This would affect the ability of approximately 9,000 stu- 
dents at this university to continue the pursuit of a college degree. 
I am certain that the testimony today, and at other Hearings that 
you will hold around the country, will overwhelmingly support the 
position that we have taken; reauthorization is essential to the 
well-being of higher education in this Nation. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of John W. Porter follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. John W. Porter, President, Eastern Michigan 

University 

Chairman Ford and Members of the U.S. House Subcommittee on Higher Educa- 
tion, I am pleased to appear before the Subcommittee today to testify on *he issue of 
Reauthorization of Federal Student Financial Aid Program*. This is cn issue of 
great importance to Eastern Michigan University, to the state of Michigan and to 
the nation as a whole. However, before I address the issue of Reauthorization, I feel 
it is incumbent upon me to speak to the issue of the President's budget proposals for 
federal student financial aid programs. 

The recommended decreases in federal student financial aid would impact 25 per- 
cent of Easte-n Michigan University's financial aid to students. The specific details 
of these cuts will be discussed bv other speakers later in the hearing. I would like to 
emphasize that these cuts would be catastrophic to the direction higher education 
has taken during the last 20 years, a direction which has encouraged greater par- 
ticipation and ensured better access to the system for all qualified applicants. 

It is clear to c e that without the federal finance aid that students at Eastern 
Michigan University have enjoyed under Title IV since 1965, this university would 
not be the institution of quality, uniqueness «md opportunity that it is today. 

Eastern Michigan University is a general state university offering baccalaureate, 
master's and specialist's degrees in a variety of disciplines. The University's educa- 
tional focus is on arts and humanities, ousiness, education, health and human serv- 
ices, science and mathematics and technology. Eastern enrolls more than 20,000 stu- 
dents and attained its largest official enrollment ever in the fall of 1984—20,257— 
making it one of the 81 largest public and private four-year colleges and universities 
in the United States, according to the National Center for Education Statistics. 

Eastern Michigan University serves primarily southeastern Michigan— 91.2 per- 
cent of its undergraduate students and 89.5 percent of its graduate students are 
from Michigan and 79.9 percent of its undergraduates and 81.21 percent of its grad- 
uate students are from the seven southeastern Michigan counties. However, the 
University does have a representative student body both nationally and alternation- 
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ally. Some 6.7 percent of its undergraduates and 2.98 percent of its graduate stu- 
dents are from other states while 4.7 percent of its undergraduates and 8.2 percent 
of its gr tduate students are from foreign countries. 

More than 70 percent of the University's undergraduate students are between the 
ages of 18 and 23. This year, the average age of an undergraduate student at East- 
ern Michigan University is slightly younger than in previous years, which is attrib- 
utable to younger transfer students and younger returning students, although the 
percentage of new freshmen who are 19 years of age or less declined slightly this 
year from the previous years. Still, more than 74 percent of the new freshmen are 
less than 20 years old. The average age of a graduate student at Eastern is 32, and 
nearly 29 percent of the graduate student are older than 36. 

Less than 30 percent of the University's undergraduate students are part-time 
students, and the percentage of part-time enrollment has been declining over the 
past five years. Approximately 78 percent of the graduate students are enrolled 
part-time. 

These statistics correlate to the national figures. According to the American 
Council on Education, 18-24-year-olds made up 62 percent of the college enrollment 
in 1982 compared to 63 percent in 1978. This means that the majority of our stu- 
dents are either financially dependent on their families or, if they are independent, 
they are not old enough to have acquired the resources necessary for securing a col- 
lege education. 

During 1984-85, financial aid totaling more than (20 million will be awarded to 
more than 12,000 students at Eastern Michigan University. This will include nearly 
$2 million from the University's general scholarship fund, more than $4 inillion in 
state funds and more thai $14 million in federal funds. Federal financial aid will 
include $730,000 in Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, $1.1 million for 
the College Work-Study Program, $1.4 million m National Direct Student Loans, 
$7.5 million in Guaranteed Student loans, $3.2 inillion in Pell Grants, $46,000 for 
ROTC Scholarships and $20,500 for miscellaneous scholarships. 

Without the assistance of scholarships, loans and grants, many Easterr Michigan 
University students would not be able to stay in school. 

Historically, Eastern Michigan University has enrolled a great many first genera- 
tion college students, many of whom must work and/or receive financial aid in 
order to pursue a higher education. As ar institution, Eastern Michigan University 
takes seriously its responsibility as a public institution to make higher education 
accessible to qualified students. We are proud of this fact which in great part has 
resulted from keeping our tuition rates among the lowest of all the public colleges 
and universities in Michigan. We are also proud of the University's general scholar- 
ship program which provides nearly $2 million in student financial aid each year. 

One of our top institutional priorities is improvement of our Endowment Fund 
which provides scholarships to academically talented students regardless of need. 
We fully recognize the need for individual institutions to find ways to provide more 
assif tance to students independent of federal programs. But the need for Federal 
Student Financial Aid Programs remains critical. 

According to the Association for Independent Colleges and Universities, the feder 
al government supports 30 to 35 percent of the cost of higher education. More than 
70 percent of all students enrolled at private colleges and more than 50 percent of 
all students enrolled in a higher education jrogram receive some form of financial 
aid. Other witnesses will testify to the specific impact of the Federal Student Finan- 
cial Aid i Yograms on private higher educat : an ana on individual students. 

Our task is to emphasize the importance c? federal student financial aid programs 
*o ensuring access to higher education to all qualified students. 

Without a coubt, the education of the nation's young adults, a~td the retraining of 
the nation's adult population, are amonp the nations most important endeavors. 
This great nation has a long and distinguished tradition of provid" <n opportunity 
for higher education to all students, not just those who can afT %y their way. 

This is a tradition, a value * .*ich we must not relinouish. 

As chairman of the College Board, I am acutely aware of * jur minority 

youth have achieved in scoring well on college entrance en* * j. It has taken 
30 years, a full generation, to achieve these gains. But we aro now on the verge of 
having a larger pod of qualified i nority students ready to enter college at a time 
when coUtge may become less accessible to them. We must not lot this happen, or 
we risk bitting our higher education system become an elitist opportunity for only 
the financially well-to-do. 

It is in the best interests of the nation to reauthorize tl "ederal student financial 
aid programs in ord" to ensure access to higher education for all qualified individ- 
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uals This is essential if we are to assure our progress as a nation, our role in the 
world and our future as a society. 

There are four specific issues I would like to suggest to the subcommittee for its 
consideration. They are: 

1. rhe need for validation of financial aid applications; 

2. The need to provide incentives for enrollment in teacher education programs; 

3. The need to channel student financial aid funds into cooperative education pro- 
grams rather than unrestricted student loan programs; and 

4. The need for financial aid *br nontraditional Students. 

First, validation of financial aid applications would allow us to make better use of 
currenMy appropriated funds and would alleviate the need for additional financial 
aid funds, the 1982-83 Pell Grant Quality Control Study indicated that in the area 
of student dependency status alone, a six percent error cost the program nearly $64 
million. Had the dependency status of those students claiming to be independent 
been validated, $64 million would have been available to rightfully qualified and 
needy students. 

Eastern Michigan University is one of only two institutions in the state that vol- 
untarily validates all financial aid applications. In part, this is due to the automated 
systems that allow us to perform this validation. But there are several other institu- 
tions in the state with the capability of validation, and nationwide, such a require- 
ment could have a significant impact on the funds available for student financial 
aid, and would allow us to begin funding the needs for the increasing numbers of 
adult, part-time learners. 

Second, I would urge the subcommittee to consider a means for encouraging stu- 
dents to become teachers. The many national reports of 1984 have clearly indicated 
a need for improved teaching. What is not so clear is the impending crisis in the 
new supply of teachers. Consider these statistics from the National Science Teachers 
Association, the National Center for Educational Statistics and the National Educa- 
tion Association: 

Only one out of three high schools in the U.S. ha'j a qualified physics teachers. 

More than half of the teachers who were newly employed to teach mathematics 
during 1982-83 were unqualified, having neither a mathematics major or minor. (In 
the Pacific Northwest, the statistics are even more startling. 85 percent of th* newly 
employed mathematics teachers were unqualified in 1982-83.) 

If the high school students who graduated in 1983 with less than three courses in 
flic aematics had elected one additional mathematics class, the nation would have 
needed 28,000 more mathematics teachers to satisy that demand. 

An average of 129,000 new teachers was needed each year during the years 1978 
to 1982. It is projected that 185,000 new teachers will be needed each year for the 
years 1988 to 1992. 

It is projected there will be a four percent increase in K-12 enrollment, from 44.7 
million to 46.6 million, betwen 1982 and 1992. 

20 percent "f the current teaching force is 50 years of age c r older. 

In 1971, 21 percent of all college graduates v^tb a teaching certificate. In 1981, 
only 11.6 percent of all graduates earned a teaching certificate. 

In 1969, 24 percent of all students entering college expressed an interest in teach- 
ing as a career. In 1982, that figure dropped to five percent. 

It is imperative as a nation that we develop a strategy for attracting some of the 
best and brightest students into the teaching profession. I believe that Federal Stu- 
dent Financial Aid Programs can, and should, play a significant role in that strate- 
gy. 

Third, I would suggest that the subcommittee should consider directing specific 
funds to support cooperative education aid programs, which are covered by separate 
legislation. Eastern Michigan University has spent four years developing a model 
cooperative education program. Cooperative education is a unique educational plan 
that assists students in preparing for careers. It provides alternating periods of 
classroom study and on-the-job experiences. Cooperative education brings together 
the University, the lu-iness community and students in a special collaborative 
effort that benefits each group. 

Cooperative education employers benefit by training future employees, reducing 
recruitment costs and evaluating students prior to an oner of employment. Coopera- 
tive education students benefit By earning academic credit while working, applying 
classroom theory to the work place, earning money to be applied toward college ex- 
penses and enhancing their opportunities for employment following graduation. Col- 
leges and universities participating in cooperative education programs benefit 
through increased knowledge of current business needs and trends, improved com- 
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m unity relations and an enhanced ability to meet the contemporary needs of stu- 
dents. 

Eastern Michigan University's goal in this rea is to provide a cooperative educa- 
tion experience to a majority of the graduates of the institution. 

Direct federal student financial aid in support of cooperative education programs 
would provide significant assistance in the expansion of this most worthwhile educa- 
tional joint venture. 

Fourth and finally, I would point out to the Subcommittee that although the full- 
time, younger student populaton appears to be holding steady at Eastern Michigan 
University and nationally, approximately 30 percent of the student body is 25 years 
of age or older. According to the National Center of Education, this rigure will rise 
to 47 percent by 1990. Nationally, only one out of every five part-time students re- 
ceives federal financial aid, and many of these recipients are veterans. 

The older adult student is typically independent and many have non-liquid assets, 
such as homes, which often preclude their obtaining federal financial aid. There is a 
clear need to provide new and innovative assistance to this segment of the student 
population, which will become an even more important segment in future years. A 
loan program with repayment based on future earnings collected through an agency 
such as the IRS might be worth considering. 

Congressman Ford, let me conclude by commending you for the ;ole you personal- 
ly played in reauthorizing the Middle Income Assistance Act. Furthermore, I wish 
to express appreciation to the Subcommittee for its continued support of federal stu- 
dent financial aid programs. We look with confidence to you as we seek reauthoriza- 
tion of the Federal Student Financial Aid Programs. Let me emphasize that if reau- 
thorization does not take place, 70 percent of the financial aid programs at Eastern 
Michigan University would be lost. This would affect the ability of approximately 
9,000 students at this University to continue their pursuit of a college degree. I am 
certain that the testimony today, and at other hearings that may be scheduled, will 
overwhelmingly support our position. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
Dr. Adamany. 

We will withhold the questions until all of you have completed 
your statements. 

Mr. Adamany. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
pleased to appear here today. Congressman Ford certainly knows 
our institution as one of its alums, but I will say just a word for 
Mr. WilliamV benefit about Wayne State University. 

We are ono of the so-called Carnegie 1 research institutions and 
rank each year in that list of 100 universities identified by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation as receiving and expending the largest 
sums in the country for research activity. 

In addition, we are one of the leading urban universities in the 
T United States. We have approximately 29,000 students. Almost 90 
percent of them are drawn from the three counties of the Detroit 
metropolitan area and it is a rather unusual student body. The av- 
erage age is 27 years old. Thirty-one percent of the students are 
married or raising children in their homes. Ninety-five percent 
commute to classes and 27 percent of the student body are mem- 
ber: o* racial minority groups, 22 percent being black. 

Ou« graduates, regardless of race or age, are twice as likely as 
kite national average to be the first generation or their family to 
attend college. With 22 percent of our student jody being black 
men and women, we have more black students at Wayne State 
than any university, any research university, any university in 
America except those which are historically black institutions. 

With that brief statement about the university, which wul be 
pertinent as I come back to some subsequent issues, I would like to 
make brief comments about various aspect of the Higher Education 
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Act. I would like first to talk about college and research library as- 
sistance. This is a good program in concept, seriously underfunded. 

*' 3 to part A, which allows institutions to have grants, the ad- 
ministration of those grants has been an equal amount to each in- 
stitution. As recently as fiscal year 1983, in fiscal year 1984 and 
fiscal year 1985, no funds at all were appropriated. 

We believe that there are two aspects of title II which need at- 
tention. First, we need additional appropriations and second, there 
needs to be some focus of part A grants on those institutions which 
have the highest level of need for such funds. 

Wayne State University ranks ninth in the Nation among the 
105 research university libraries in the number of items that we 
lend to nonuniversity users. Ninth in the Nation in the number of 
items lent to nonuniversity users. That is an enormous burden 
which we are pleased to nave as an urban university, but the 
present provisions of title II do not take into account the extent of 
utilization of libraries, especially by nonuniversity users in the dis- 
tribution of part A grants. 

As to part C grants, we simply endorse that and make note that 
in Michigan, our colleagues at the University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan State University, and Wayne State University are establishing 
a common machine-readable data base of the holdings of the three 
major research universities in the State which will give our col- 
leagues in other universities and nonuniversity users throughout 
the State access to all three collections by access to a single cata- 
log. We think the part C grants serve an excellent purpose; we en- 
dorse them. 

Moving, if I may, to title IV and the problem of student assist- 
ance, I would make a general remark and then some specific re- 
marks. Extending educational opportunities to all Americans is not 
merely a democratic ideal, but a practical necessity for progress. 
Talent and creativity know no social rank or financial status. 

Without Federal assistance, academic institutions at all levels 
would Ife unable to assure the broad access that is now possible. 
Not in my testimony, Mr. Chairman, but as an informal remark I 
would like to make, I had the pleasure at one time in my life of 
being a visiting professor at Oxford University. The difference be- 
tween their system and ours is simply striking. Very few people, 
even in Great Britain, conspire to go to universities. Those that do 
are almost all from the upper class. 

Of the students that I met at Oxford, it was clear to me that 
there was no minority person from within the British Isles. There 
were some from the Commonwealth, and in addition, that very 
small number of working class youngsters who went to Oxford 
found themselves at an enormous social disadvantage. Identified, of 
course, by the difference in accent, they were singled out as not be- 
longing there. No one could say that of America^ universities. Mi- 
nority people and working-class men and women increasingly feel 
themselves to be an integral part of our universities and that has 
been due largely to the program of Federal student assistance that 
has made it possible for otheis— for people throughout our society 
to have access to our educational institutions. 

At Wayne State, 11,000 students, or 38 percent of the student 
body, receive some form of Federal financial aid. The figures as to 
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which programs support our students are in my testimony: I will 
not repeat them. I do want to indicate that we have $25 mnlion of 
Federal financial aid in the institution. 

Congressman Williams asked us to comment on the current 
budget. If the administration recommendations were adopted, 
Wayne State University would lose $11 million of the $25 million 
in st ident financial aid that we nresently have, or 44 percent of 4 
the funds. Seventy-nine hundred t>. ts would be adversely af- 
fected. 

Sometimes it is said that the institutions ought to help bear a \ 
greater share of the burden and I want to say to vou that we al- 
ready have $7.4 million from the general funds of the university 
committed to student financial aid of all kinds. I also want to com- 
ment at this time that the State administration in this State is 
very responsibly attempting to assist in meeting the needs for stu- 
dent financial aid, and in new proposals that the Governor has 
pending before the legislature, there are provisions for college work 
study funds to supplement the Federal program; for an increase in 
need-based tuition grants; and a whole new program of funding for 
older, nontraditional and part-time students who increasingly con- 
stituted college-age population. 

We support the current system of grants, loans and work with 
the Pell grant as its foundation. However, we believe there needs 
to be a serious revaluation of the relationship between those 
forms of financial assistance. In recent years, the proportion of stu- 
dent financial aid provided through grant programs has diminished 
significantly while the proportion of financial aid obtained in loans 
is increasing significantly, thus making a debtor class ou; of a 
whole generation of Americans. 

I believe this discourages those who are most economically vul- 
nerable, especially minority people and the poor, who are unsure 
that a college education these days is a guarantee of financial suc- 
cess. But it also is making a debtor class out of middle-class Ameri- 
cans and that strikes me as dangerous for many reasons, not the 
least of which is that it compels college students to make choices; 
to enter those professions and activities which are relatively lucra- 
tive in order to pay off the high indebtedness which they now have. 

It does tend to begger public services; it tends to discourage 
people from becoming school teachers, social workers, entering any 
aspect of the professions or of work which relates to public life. 

My testimony contains specific recommendations on the Pell 
Grant Program. I only wish to indicate in my verbal testimony * 
that we very strongly favor the funding of the 1980 amendment 
Pell grant proposal that is to fund 70 percent of college costs at a 
maximum of $2,600. We are very concerned that the cost of attend- 
ance criteria should be modified to reflect realistic costs for com- » 
muting students. The present formulas do not do that. 

All of Wayne's Pell grant recipients live off campus. The com- 
muter allowance for students living off campus but not with par- 
ents of $1,600 should be established at a level comparable to cur- 
rent budgets for residential students under the Pell Grant Pro- 

Spam, since the cost of living on campus is the same as the cost of 
iving in dormitories and there is no difference between chose class- 
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es of students to the extent that the nonresidential students are in- 
dependent. 

1 will not make comments on the supplemental educational op- 
portunity grants; that is in my testimony, as are my comments on 
SSIG. 

On guaranteed student loans, however, we wish to endorse the 
% proposals of the National Association of Student Financial Aid Ad- 
ministrators to increase the limit for student loans from $2,500 to 
$3,000 for undergraduate students, from $5,000 to $6,000 in the case 
of graduate or professional higher educations, and from $5,000 to 
* $8,000 in the case of professional students enrolled in the health- 
reiated fields. 

The student loan origination fee shoiild be eliminated. It was im- 
plemented in the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 as an interim 
measure to reduce Federal costs during the period of high interest 
rates and inflation. Interest rates are declining and inflation is 
abating. 

As to the question of the Federal deficit, I will make a comment 
on that subsequently. 

We very strongly endorse the College Work Study Program and 
the National Direct Student Loan Program, with minor revisions 
suggested in my testimony. 

As to independent students, we wish to urge that the components 
currently used to assess undergraduate students' independent 
status should be retained. The definition of independent should be 
consistently used for all programs, however. I do want to interject 
at this time, which is not in my testimony, that the proposals of 
the administration to treat all students under 22 years of age as 
dependent students and thus attribute to them the benefit of pa- 
rental income, even if they are receiving no support from their par- 
ents, is surely an illusion in the minds of people in late middle age 
who attended traditional colleges and have no idea of what Amer- 
ica has become and is becoming. 

America is becoming a nation of part-time students, of older stu- 
dents, of women returning to enter the work force. It is becoming a 
nation in which even traditional-aged students are going part-time 
in an attempt to support themselves, and increasingly, students 
who are poor and economically vulnerable. The notion that every 
student under 22 years of age is a dependent student is not a reali- 
ty in our society at this time and such a policy as proposed by the 
administration would drive out of higher education those students 
who ought principally to be the beneficiaries of this legislation, 
t I will say a word, if I may, about special programs for disadvan- 

taged students. Wayne State University has sponsored one or more 
of the five so-called TRIO Programs since 1966. We have had excel- 
lent experience with these programs. They eue part of the reason 
« why we have had a relatively high number of minority students en- 
tering the university and succeeding in it. 

I will not review with you the provisions of all five of the TRIO 
Programs. I am very distressed that the administration proposes to 
eliminate two of them, and thus strike at our most economically 
vulnerable students. 

I wish to make only a brief comment on title VII relating to aca- 
demic facilities. Federal grants and loans provided $2.8 billion for 
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constructing academic facilities between fiscal year 1965 and fiscal 
year 1973, after which appropriations for this program ceased. Last 
year, after a decade of no funding, this program received an appro- 
priation of $50 million. Of the $50 million, $22 million was taken to 
fund four specific higher education construction projects, leaving 
the Department of Education with $28 million for academic facili- 
ties grants. 

However, in the fiscal year 1986 budget, the administration has 
asked Congress to rescind the fiscal year 1985 appropriation, the 
first in a decade, and we oppose the rescission. 

I want to make the point that there is an urgent need for the 
upgrading of capital facilities throughout the Nation. The Gover- 
nors Commission on Higher Educati n in Michigan conducted a 
survey of the condition of physical plant in higher education fol- 
lowing the recession. The Wayne State picture is a bleak one. The 
commission certified 155 separate deferred maintenance projects in 
59 different buildings at a cost of $26 million. In the State as a 
whole, the cost of deferred maintenance is $165 million. The dete- 
rioration in all higher education facilities across the Nation is very 
serious. Some Federal help should certainly be available. 

Let me emphasize that national— that while our institutions are 
State-based institutions, our research activity in America in higher 
education is national in scope and is mainly supported by national 
resources. At a very minimum, funding should be provided through 
the Higher Education Act for the renovation and expansion of criti- 
cal research facilities in colleges and universities. 

I wish to say a word about graduate and professional education. 
The traditional graduate and professional student of the past is 
now in large measure being replaced by nontraditional students 
who are attending part time and who are older. In the past, fellow- 
ships and assistanceships have not been available to par , -time stu- 
dents. Since the influx of part-time students has increased during 
the 1970*8 and is expected to continue through the end of the cen- 
tury, financial assistance should be made available to fit the needs 
of these students as well. 

Currently, Wayne State has an enrollment of 9,156 graduate and 
professional students; 4,500 of them, more than half, are part-time 
students. Financial aid assistance to graduate students is as impor- 
tant as support for giaduate research. Tie costs of pursuing gradu- 
ate education are high and are rising and financial assistance is in- 
adequate 

Mr. Ford, I want to especially mention the Graduate Assistance 
Program Act, which you introduced in the 98th Congress and 
which would reestablish a Federal priority by assuring talented 
graduate students are not denied Federal financial assistance that 
is adequate and would not, of course, deny Federal financial assist- 
ance to part-time graduate students. May I hope that that program 
will be incorporated into the Higher Education Act as it is reau- 
thorized. 

Mr. Williams, I might indicate to you that in the discussing of 
graduate students, programs with which you are presently wres- 
tling are also pertinent. The National Endowment for the Arts has 
a very attractive program of fellowships, not for new graduate stu- 
dents, but for brilliant young assistant professor*;. We had the good 
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fortune for one of the members of our English department to win 
such a grant 3 years ago, and based on that grant, he has been able 
to publish two outstanding volumes of short stories which have 
been widely and favorably reviewed, and because he got a good 
start due to that program, he this year won a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, one of the most prestigious in the country. 

So those small seed grants in the NEA are just vital to universi- 
ties and we hope you will struggle to save them for us. We also 
have the benefit of having a challenge grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities and that challenge grant is allowing 
us to fund symposia for our humanities faculty and graduate stu- 
dents, to help them renew themselves professionally, and an 
honors program in the humanities for undergraduate students. So 
student financial assistance comes in many forms and we hope that 
you will see that link in the NEA and NEH appropriations. 

I want to just say that we very much hope that Title XI, the 
Urban Grant University Act, will not only be reauthorized this 
year, but at long last wiil be funded. We have, fit Wayne State, a 
remarkable example of how that Urban Grant University Act 
might work. We hav* a consortium with the city r Detroit in 
which both the university and the city contribute a m annually 
and that amount is used for consultant fees to pro\ j faculty as- 
sistance, technical assistance to city agencies. 

It has been a marvelous success and year after year, the two in- 
stitutions, the city and the univc *sity, have refunded it. That 
should be done on a much wider basis and the Urban Grant Uni- 
versity Act provides the format for that. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word in conclusion 
and then come to a final issue. The responsibility for the basic 
operational support of our colleges and universities traditionally 
has been a function of the States and the States have accepted and 
performed this role. Those areas of significant national interest, 
he v ver, such as research and the need to provide access and op- 
portunity for all our citizens are a Federal responsibility which we 
3hould not seek to transfer to the States or to ignore. 

The American dream of a better life for tomorrow's generation 
and the needed improvement of our Nation's standing in the world 
will not be obtained if we do not continue our Federal commitment 
to education. 

Mr. Williams quite correctly asked us how are we to continue the 
Federal commitment to education and I, Mr. Williams, would like 
to say a word about that. There is no doubt that we cannot contin- 
ue with the present level of deficits in Federal Government. They 
are having a dire effect upon interest rates in this country and on 
the import-export balance, both of which endanger the Nation's 
economy in the long term. 

I think it is incumbent upon those of us who represent the insti- 
tutions that provide public service to be willing to say how we 
should pay the cost of reducing the deficit while providing those 
services. I am on record elsewhere and I want to repeat here that I 
believe there should be a program of equality of sacrifice as we 
deal with the Federal deficit. That means that if we are going to 
hold appropriations for domestic services and domestic programs 
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constant or below the rate of inflation, we should do so for the mili- 
tary as well. 

I also believe that we should not ignore *he revenue side in our 
deliberations. The deficit of $200 billion is, almost to a nickel, the 
amount of tax reductions we have had since 1^81 in this country 
and so we need to look on the revenue side also to find resources 
for meeting the deficit program. I can see no policy justification for 
allowing people who have the good fortune, as I do, to be in the 
upper middle class in this country, to have tax reductions at a time 
when we are going to strip out the benefits of our domestic pro- 
grams to those who are the needy. So, while I am confident that it 
will be loudly opposed in this country and resisted, not one of us 
would be injured by a repeal of phase 3 of the benefits to individ- 
uals in the present tax reduction scheme. I think it in inconsistent 
and inequitable to be talking about tax indexing j are talk- 

ing about deindexing in Social Security and I h we will defer 
indexing until such time as it can be administt/ed equitably to 
those who are needy as well as those of us who are are going to get 
tax breaks. 

I want to say additionally that while I personally believe that a 
number of the tax incentives provided to business and industry 
have had a highly stimulative effect and have n beneficial to 
our economy, I also believe they do not uniformly have that effect 
and that we could save considerable money for meeting the deficit 
by reducing some of the business enterprise benefits that were 
given in 1981. 

If we all held our appropriations constant, including defense, or 
had only a marginal increase for inflation, and if we had suitable 
tax reductions— I am not able to calculate these precisely— I was 
once the State tax commissioner in Wisconsin, h x that was years 
ago— I think that between $50 and $60 billion could be saved by 
taking what amounts to basically equitable steps for individuals 
and business on the tax side and we would approach $100 billior if 
we made suitable cuts in the defense budget and held the re*v of 
us, perhaps, constant until we can get the deficit problem under 
control. 

I think all of us have an obligation to come forward and say how 
we are to meet these costs, but I can see more justification in na- 
tional policy for making higher education take a disproportionate 
share of the burden, which is surely what the Reagan administra- 
tion policies, as recommended, would do. 

[Prepared statement of David Adamany follows:] 

Prepared Statement or David W. Adamany, President, Wayne State University 

„ M /* £« airma ~ and Members of the Subcommittee I am David Adamany, Presi- 
dent of Wayne State University in Detroit, Michigan. I welcome this opportunity to 
appear before the Subcommittee today on behalf of Wayne State University to dis- 
cuss reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1966, as amended. 

Located in the heart of the City of Detroit, Wayne State University is a public 
comprehensive graduate/research university which serves a metropolitan area of 
?^U:^ lU ^„ re8lde 5 ts - Alon * with Michigan State University and the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, Wayne State University was recognized by the Carnegie Commission 
as one of the nations 98 principal research universities. Mortr than $20 million an- 
nually in externally supported research and development activity is carried on at 
Wayne State. 
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But Wayne State is also one of a handful of universities in this nation which is 
not only a recongized graduate /research institution, but also an urban university. 
Wayne State University's role as an urban mission university is best captured by 
the character of its approximately 29,000 students. They are drawn 89 percent from 
the tri-county metropolitan area and 94 percent from the State of Michigan. TLsy 
have a median age of 27 years; 31 percent are married and/or raising a family; and 
95 percent commute to classes. Slightly more than 27 percent of the students are 
members of racial minority groups and our graduates—regardless of race or age- 
are two times more likely than the national average to be the fL jt generation in 
their families to obtain a college degree. The 6,866 (22 percent) Black students at 
Wayne State is the largest number of Black men and women enrolled at any college 
or university in the nation that is not an historically Black college. Wayne States 
professional schools such as Medicine and Law also have consistently placed among 
the highest in the nation in the number of Black students graduating to enter the 
professional community. And, we can proudly point to recent statistics released by 
the U.S. Department of Education which show that Wayne State produced a large 
number of Blacks who eventually earned PhD's (1976-80) than any other college or 
university in the nation that is not an historically Black institution. 

Wayne State's students often come from households which are leas able to aftcrd 
the cost of a university education. Forty-two percent of all dependent financial aid 
applicants at Wayne State come from families with less than $15,000 annual 
income. The parental ability to contribute support for dependent financial aid appli- 
cants at Wayne State is 52 percent less than at Michigan's other four-year public 
colleges and universities and 50 percent less than the national average. Consequent- 
ly a much larger proportion (45 percent) of Wayne State's students attend part-time 
than is typical of the traditional, residential campus; and 75 percent find the need 
to hold full or part-time employment while attending the University. 

This Subcommittee has long exercised outstanding leadership in fashioning 
needed reforms that have fostered an expansion of educational opportunities. You 
especially, Mr. Chairman, have had a profound impact in making this nation s edu- 
cational system more responsive and more effective. You know, better than almost 
anyone, that an equal opportunity in life is impossible without access to equal edu- 
cational opportunities 

Since its beginning, Wayne State has been a university which offered access and 
opportunity for a higher education to residents of Metroplitan Detroit who because 
of circumstances in employment, family, or finances really have no other higher 
education alternative. The Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, includes a 
wide variety of programs of institutional assistance, student assistance and services, 
and programs which contribute to the role colleges and universities play as a com- 
munity, national and international resource. These programs were developed over 
the past three decades in response to demonstrated needs and the emerging federal 
role in postsecondary education. 

Today, I would like to offer some comments on specific sections of the Hwher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, that are of special importance to Wayne State 
University. 



College libraries, the backbone of higher education, face increasing difficulty in 
managing and preserving their collections and sustaining vital services. Large and 
small libraries have inadequate resources to support changing curricula, to keep 
holdings current in rapidly changing fields, to improve training in library and infor- 
mation science, to maintain special collections that are valuable national resources, 
and to address serious deterioration in the condition of collections. 

Title II- A should be revised to include a formula for targeting funds to institu- 
tions with the greatest needs. Under the current law, Part A allows all institutions, 
except those receiving grants under Part C, to receive the same grant regardless of 
need, performance or the size of their endowment As a result, the Appropriations 
Committees have not looked favorably upon the program and grants were reduced 
to approximately $900 per institution in fiscal year 1983. As you know, no funds 
were provided in the FY 1984 or FY 1986 Appropriations Bills. Previously (in the 
1970's) institutions received as much as $7,500. 

Targeting funds to institutions with the greatest need would enable grants of 
more significant dollar amounts which in turn can be used for significant strength- 
ening in the library community. We certainly support all efforts to revive this pro- 
gram which has direct implications on the maintenance of college and university 
libraries as valued national resources. 



TITLE II— COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARY ASSISTANCE 
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JfL*??*^** l ? nlve /f 1 X 8 m08t ween* Title II-C grant was a coUaborative effort 
with the University of Michigan and Michigan State University during 1980-88. The 
project had as its objective the creation of a machine readable data base containing 
records of the holdings of the serial collection? of the three Michigan institutions. 
Aa you can imagine, these projects are of major significance to scholarship through- 
out the country as the collections of major institutions are catalogued and entered 
in a national data base for direct access by other libraries and scholars, regardless 
ot their location. We strongly support the continuation of the Title II-C program 
because of the critical role it currently plays in our ability to define and make ac- 
cessible the specialized resources of the nation's research/resource libraries. 

TITLE IV — STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Extending educational opportunities to all Americans is not merely a democratic 
ideal but a practical necessity for progress. Innate talent and creativity know no 
^« T k ^fi/^^status. Without federal assistance, academic institutions at 
all levels would be unable to assure the broad access now possible. 

The significance of federal student aid programs to student* at Wayne State Uni- 
SIjTl^^IS! 8 fact that more than 11,000 students, 88 percent of the 
total Audent body of 29,000 students at Wayne State, are beneficiaries of one or 
?SS -on * tudent wd programs. These cut across ail programs, including almost 
6^000 m Pell Grants, 546 in College Work Study, 453 in Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG), 1,065 in NationafDirect Stuient Loans (ifiSsL)! and 
4j*JZ participating in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL). Wayne State 
students receive almost $25 million annually in student financial aid under federal- 
ly sponsored programs. 

The primary focus of federal responsibility under the Higher Education Act 
should continue to be on the Title IV programs which make opportunities for post- 
income fa^es* aV<ulable to a11 needy rtudent »' including those from middle- 
Adequate grant and loan assistance is essential to ensure not only that the talent- 
Zj^A y ™i e /?aduates and graduate students have the resources to attend 
ESf^T 1 ? h* 8 ™" 110118 appropnte to their academic needs and interests, but that 
oSSL. i have i° m i ur exce8 * lve debt to do so. We support the current system of 
pants, loans, and work with the Pell Grant as the foundation. TOe relationships 
^n^tn e Sf t ^u of - aaifat 5 n ? ■ houW reevaluated including the;r contribu- 
work J^IT® 8X16 f h0ICe the a PP«>priate balance among grants, loans and 
tt^niS . <L ♦ reC6n yea ? th « Proportion of student financial assistance provided 

8ignificantiy ta pUcin * ** ™**y 
during sxssn^ for your coniideration 

A. Pell grant 

PO^n^ a ^uS d n C ° ntinUe 40 * f0CU8ed ° n hClping ' ,6edy rtudent8 0btain 

autS™r a atvS°^ d r S Cr ^ U ^ *** C °' lege 00918 8hou,d * 

mfXw^nt^^^^^,^ "Provided by the 1980 Amend- 
J° P"?"* at ' 2,600) 8hould 06 "np'emented to conform with increases in 
maximum awards. 

l-SSSfSfe 8h ouW he given to add special provisions to meet the need of adult 
learners and iess-than-half-time students. 

inB^ln^'J?^ 6 ♦i rite 12 a J 8hould ** modified to reflect realistic costs for commut- 
SllVlSJf .n - Presen t 1 y' ne ^y students Hving off campus are permitted a coet-of-at- 

SfS tZ^% {eX ^ lve ° f t 1 uition J ) which h U8ua ^ 1« than for those 
Sive current t academic year, all of Wayne's Pell Grant recipi- 

ents hye off campus. The commuter allowance for students living off campus but 
KShJS?V Par6nt f W ? ould ta Mtablished at a level comparable T Current 
aSEfino' reeide / ,t ^ 8tudent8 "nder the Pell Grant prograTnSes. In addition, 

taMMd StfK?5 M< T5?* for 8tude, ? t8 U ^.T* P»re^ has nTbeen 
1 .*?? e *y M?W.the inception of the program in 1972. If this limit had been in- 

wl^Z.LTw T 2 jU8t •? ."W"*** inflation, the limit would 1)^600. 
hp in^°^i . that the commuter living allowance for students living with parents 

tK 8 " 1 Jf compen8ate 88 m ? ch 88 P 0881 " 6 for the effects of inflation. 

rhe Education Amendments of 1980 addressed this inequity in the Pell Grant pro- 
gram by allowing institutions to determine the cost*f-attendan£e for studenTlivin^ 
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off campus (as they do now for students living on campus). However, this provision 
has never been implemented 

B. Supplemental educational opportunity grants (SEOG) 

The authorization levels should be increased and the maximum and minimum 
awards should be reviewed. 

C Supplemental student incentive grant (SSIG) 

• The program should be continued and authorization level should be reviewed for 
adequacy. 

D. Guaranteed student loans (GSL) 

The loan limits should be increased in recognition of rising educational costs. The 
t National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators has recommended in- 

creasing the limits from $2,500 to $3,000 for undergraduate students, from $5,000 to 
$6,000 in the case of a graduate or professional student, and from $5,000 to $8,000 in 
the case of a professional student enrolled in medical, dental, optometry, osteopathy, 
or veterinary programs, we believe such increases are justifiable. 

The student loan origination fee should be eliminated. This fee was implemented 
in the Budget Reconciliation Ac* of 1981 as an interim measure to reduce federal 
costs during a period of high interest rates and inflation. With interest rates and 
inflation abating, it should no longer be impose as a burden on students. 

E. College work study (CWS) 

The program authorization should be increased and the allowance for the job loca- 
tor service should be raised. Especially for an institution like Wayne State where 75< 
percent of our students must work while in school, it is of tremendous benefit to 
make employment opportunities available on campus. 

F. National direct student loan (NDSL) 

The program should be modified to ensure 'hat ownership of the revolving fund is 
transferred to the schools. 

The loan limits should be increased to provide needed loan capital to students 
who otherwise might not be able to borrow from commercial lenders. These in- 
creases are needed due to increases in institutional cost and the problems low- 
income students have in meeting such costs. 

G. Independent students 

The components currently used to assess undergradute students' independent 
status should be retained. The definition of independence should be consistently use 
for all program. 

Graduate students should become eligible for independent status immediately 
upon entering graduate school, provided that in the year of application all other cri- 
teria are met. 

To become eligible for independent status in federal student assistance programs, 
students must be independent of their parents for a full year before applying for 

aid. 

Many students remain dependent on their parents while undergraduates, but for 
all practical purposes become independent once they enter graduate or professional 
school. Under current policies, such students are ineligible for consideration as inde- 
pendent students to receive federal support based on need during their first year of 
graduate study. 

H. Special programs for students from disadvantaged backgrounds (TRIO) 

• Known as the TRIO programs, these special programs provide information, coun- 
seling, and tutorial services for individuals from disadvantaged backgrounds to en- 
courage them to attend a postsecondary institution and provide the needed academ- 
ic assistance to complete their education. Wayne State University has sponsored one 
or more of the five TRIO programs since 1966. 

« The Specif Programs for Students from Disdavantaged Backgrounds at Wayne 

State University currently consist of all five programs: 

Special Services for Disdavantaged Students, Talent Search, Upward Bound, Vet- 
erans Upward Bound and Educational Opportunity Center. For the 1984-85 academ- 
ic year the University received a total or $910,721 in TRIO grant awards, This fund- 
ing allowed the provision of services to approximately 4,610 clients at an average 
cost of $197 dollars per client. 

The TRIO Programs have served a dive. * population of low-income students who 
share similar socio-economic characterise^, have related education needs and share 
similar problems integrating into the campus environment. Program participants 
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have been either students or recent graduates of Detroit's inner city high schools or 
adults who are usually returning veterans, welfare recipients, or underemployed. 
I he high schools from which the students come have been identified as low income 
or having significant number of low-income students enrolled. The median family 
mrome of these students is below $8,800. According to data provided by the Detroit 
Public School System s Office of Research and Evaluation, these schools have: 

1 High student dropout rates (81% for ages 16-21); 
. 2 ^ Percen tages of graduates who attend college (8% of the graduates from the 
inner-city schools attend college); and 

3. Large numbers of graduates who consistently score below the national norm on 
achievement tests. 

As you know, the Adniinistration wants to eliminate both the Talent Search and 
Mucational Opportunity Center programs from the budget as part of an effort to 

S fiS W86 Pr0gram8 fr ° m Prea6nt $1?4 9 Uon level to WU 1111111011 
Talent Search projects which began in 1966 and will receive some $20.2 million 
this year were designed to encourage and assist disadvantaged youth to pursue and 
finance college through federal need-based student aid. Educational Opportunity 
\!!? * «i J 8ta T 1 lljsned bv **** Education Amendments of 1072 and now funded at 
about million, promote postsecondary education throughout their communitas, 

f T T T C ^ rtu ^.,7 c ? nU ?.J eleMed bv Collyp Board and reported in 

the April 18, 1985 issue oTWgher Education Daily", the Talent Search and Educa- 
tional ^Opportunity Center programs should be continued and improved The study, 
entitled. Helping Disadvantaged Youth and Adults Enter college," concluded that 
TWent Search projects provide a "coherent" package of educational services at a low 
cost per client. Moreover, Educational Opportunity Centers "have succeeded in pro- 
meting postsecondary education throughout their communities." Because research 
indicates that disadvantaged students are far leas likely to attend college, that mi- 
nority student enrollment is declining, and that the number of college age minori- 
ties will increase in the next decade, the need for this type of "information, counsel- 
ing, encouragement and other support service" is underscored, the study contends. 

ihese programs are particularly important to the Detroit area. According to data 
compUed from the 1980 census by the Wayne State University Centerfor Urban 
Studies, the City of Detroit ranks 32nd among the nation's 35 largest cities in the 
percentage of our population 26 years of age or older who have completed high 
school. Just 54.2 percent of our people have completed high school. Only Cleveland, 
Baltimore, and St Louis stand below Detroit in this respect Detroit's standing is 
2ELT^JJ hen , yo !f O conaider the percentage of our population who have completed 
college. With only 8.8 percent of city residents completing college, Detroit ranks 

& ou 4 of toe 85 largest cities, with only Cleveland standing behind it. 
GfP? rf n J?L for Urban Studies also examined Detroit's rank among the 85 largest 
btandard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, which encompass suburban areas as well 
as central cities. With 67.1 percent of our population holding high shcool diplomas, 
Detroit still ranked 24th out of 86 metropolitan areas. And the 14.1 percent of our 
lT h0 i h ? ld « c ? ) ll ege de *7*» P 1 *** Detroit 83rd out of 35 metropolitan areas, 
followed only by El Paso and Jacksonville. 

a tT 1 ^ edu ^ ii0l \ & } &ap » apparently not limited to the Detroit Metropolitan Area. 

u^^ u 6 ^ "I 6 L National Institute of Education in March, 1984 shows that 
w ™? Michigan is the 11th largest state in the number of high school graduates per 
l,UU0 persons in the population, it is only 26th in the nation in the number of stu* 
dents in community colleges and four-year universities. Put more simply, despite 
Michigan s historically high quality system of colleges and universities, Michigan 
rante only at the middle of the states in the percentage of high school students who 
enroll in college. 

The TRIO programs provide support services that have proven successful in as- 
sisting low-income students to obtain postsecondary education. Yet at current fund- 
ing levels only a small proportion of eligible students are aided. It is estimated that 

w io£° w ? 8 ?*" ving on ! y one i n * n of » prospective clients. The Administration's 
FY 1986 budget proposal would reduce that to one in twenty. 
We support the continuation of TRIO programs and expansion of funding as an 

l™^ 1 ^ r COm P°J lent , of feder<d itu<fcnt assistance programs which afford op- 
portunity for higher education. 

TITLE V II— ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

io?? e a 1004 ? of the Tit J e VI! P^am go back to the Higher Education Legislation of 
i»od. At that time, the major problem facing colleges and universities across the 
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country was one of unparailelled enrollment growth. Consequently, most institu- 
tions were concerned with constructing additional facilities to meet the increasing 
demand. During thin period, federal funding for the construction of higher education 
facilities had a major impact on the growth and development of many colleges and 
universities. Federal grants and loans provided $2.8 billion for constructing academ- 
ic facilities between FY 1965 and FY 1973, after which appropriations for this pro- 
gram ceased. 

Last year, after a decade of no funding, this program received an appropriation of 
$50 million. Of that $50 million, $22 million was taken to fund four highei educa- 
tion cosntruction projects, leaving the Department of Education with $28 million for 
academic facilities grar.-s. However, the Administration in its fiscal 1986 budget 
proposal has asked Congras to rescind this fiscal 198o appropriation. 

Since the beginning of Michigan's recession in 1979, eoliegee and universities have 
had increasingly less flexibility within their operating budgets to internally allocate 
funds for the special maintenance and renewal n^ds of the campus. We are critia ;* 
ly concerned with the deter' on of our capital facilities. Nor is this situation 
unique to the State of Michifi r . . Wayne State University. National recognition of 
the whole deferred maintenance problem underscore the need for sr atantial feder- 
al funding in order to adequately undertake n ece ss ar y building rehabilitation. 
Wayne State's physical plant needs were dramatically illustrated t* rough the re- 
sults of a deferred maintenance survey at Michigan colleges and universities con- 
ducted for the Governor's Commission on the Future of Higher Education in Janu- 
ary of 1984. That survey revealed 155 separate deferred maintenance projects in 59 
different buildings on Wayne State's campus at ft cost of more than $26 million. 
Without federal funding assistance the facilities at colleges and universities cmld 
well deteriorate further due to a general shortage of capital dollars at the private 
and state level. 

With this new and critical facilities problem now facing colleges and universities, 
it is strongly recommended that the facilities grant and loan programs authorized 
under Title VII be reactivated with authorizations sufficient to begin to meet the 
changing needs of our institr^ons. The loan program currently authorized should 
be continued with minor revisions and supplemented by a revised grant program 
applicable to academic and re s ea rch facilities, inlcuding libraries. The grant pro- 
gram should be expanded and place emphasis on the critical need to renovate aca- 
demic facilities, including funds to help reduce the backlog of deferred maintenance 
projects, upgrade research and teaching facilities, and promote energy efficiency. 



While much attention has been paid to the hardships faced by economically disad- 
vantaged college undergraduates, graduate students and their programs also have 
fallen on hard times. The cost of graduate education at Wayne University has 
jumped dramatically in the last decade, while the level of both federal and private 
graduate support has declined. To meet some of the need, the education community 
must work On new ways to finance graduate studies. 

The need for financial assistance for graduate and \ "*^cional students is much 
more acute at Wayne State because of its unique role aw nission as an urban uni- 
versity. The typical Wayne student is more likely to come from a low-income family; 
to be among the first generation in his/her family to attend college; to be an older, 
nontraditional working student who seeks to succeed in an environment which has 
not been so kind to his/her parents or peers. Inadequate financial assistance for 
many of these students means the difference between attending graduate or profes- 
sional school or not. Thus, many poor and middle-income students are effectively 
barred from entering professions that require a fubstantial period of training. 

The traditional graduate and professional population of the past (young, directly 
from undergraduate school) is in many instances being replaced by a nontraditional 
student who should not be overlooked. In the past, fellowships and assistantships 
have not been available to part-time students. Since the influx of part-time students 
has increased during the '70's and is expected to continue through the end of the 
century, financial assistance should be made available to fit the needs of these stu- 
dents as well. Currently, Wayne State University has an enrollment of 9,156 gradu- 
ate and professional students, 4,512 of whom are part-time students. 

Financial aid assistance to graduate students is as important as support for gradu- 
ate research. The costs of pursuing graduate education are high and rising. Jnless 
adequate financial assistance is available, the nation will notbe able to attract the 
talented young people it reeds into graduate education. 
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Mr. Chairman, you are to be commended for articulating the concerns that we 
face in higher education as they relate to financial assistance for graduate and pro- 
fessional students. Your "Graduate Assistance Program Act" introduced in the 98th 
Congress would reestablish the federal priority of ensuring that talented graduate 
level students are not denied graduate study because they cannot afford the cost of 
a post-baccalaureate program. 

The National Commission on Student Financial Aid in it" 1982 report, "Signs of 
Trouble and Erosion" identified ten priorities for federal action w >nrove the qual- 
ity of graduate education and student access to these programs. u.-iideration 
should be given to the Commission's recommendations as a basis for actnn to ad- 
dress a growing crisis in graduate education. 

Wayne State University also strongly supports the continuation and exmnsion of 
the Graduate and Professional Opportunity Program (G'POP) to provide broader as- 
sistance for low-income students in all graduate disciplines. The levels of graduate 
stipends should be increased to reflect rising costs. 

TTTLI XI — URBAN GRANT UNIVERSITY ACT 

The Urban Grant University Act is of particular and mutual interest to the City 
of Detroit, Southeastern Michigan and Wayne State University. We offer our enthu- 
siastic support for this p. ^ressive and innovative, yet pragmatic, federal approach 
toward recognizing the important potential contribution of the urban university, 
while simultaneously addressing some of the very real needs of urban America. We 
compliment the Chair for his concern and vision for our urban environs which are 
embodied in this Act. 

TTie city/university partnership contemplated by the Urban Grant University Act 
could become one of the most significant and meaningful developments for higher 
education and urban revitalization during the decade of the 1980's. This act will 
help to provide th encouragement and the resources so urgently needed to bring 
the skills, creativity, research, and technology of the urban university together with 
the city to promote the important renaissance of our nation's urban environs. Just 
as the Morrill Act joined higher education and rural America together in pursuit of 
agricultural prosperity, so will the Urban Grant University Act provide the means 
to accomplish a productive union between the university and the city toward t* 
common goal of urban endowment. We view this act as proposing a relatively small 
financial contribution as an investment for the nation, which promises a multiple 
retui n in the form of educational and social benefits for both higher education and 
our urban environs. 

The Urban Grant University Act, following the tradition of its predecessor Morrill 
Act, recognizes tht within our universities lies a tremendous resource for addressing 
the needs of a growing urban America. The uiban university offers the analytical 
and rest... en capabilities to greatly assist in resolving the contemporary problems 
and concerns confronted in making these urban environs a better place to live and 
work. Wayne State University and the City of Detroit have already demonstrated 
that much can be accomplished through their mutual efforts. The City-University 
Consortium created in 1977 by Wayne State University and the City of Detroit, 
along with a number of other institutions, is an excellent example of an establish" 
mechanism whereby the identified needs of the City of Detroit are matched with the 
talents of the University to provide research and consultative support The reau- 
thorization of the Urban Grant Umversity Act could provide the needed resources 
to permit a maturation, enhancement, and expansion of this endeavor. 

Although mnoyative, the concept of the Urban Grant University Act remains 
simple and practical. The Act provides the vehicle for building an interrelationship 
between the City and the University in order that the best of their respective re- 
sources and expertise can be cooperatively combined for the benefit of the area. 

The Urban Grant University Act authorised in 1980, but not yet implemented, 
should be reauthorized with minor amendments. We entreat your action and sup- 
port of this legislation in the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 19ffi. 
as amended. 

In conclusion Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 1 would like to 
note that responsibility for the basic operational support of our colleges and univer- 
sities traditionally has been a function of the states, and the states have accepted 
and performed this role. Those areas of significant national interest, however, such 
as research and the need to assure access and opportunity for our citizens arc a fed- 
eral responsibility which we should not seek to transfer or to ignore. The American 
dream of a better life for tomorrow's generation and the needed improvement of our 
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nation's standing in the world will not be attained if we do not continue our federal 
commitment to education. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to present this statement to 
the Subcommittee today. I would he pleased to respond to any questions the Sub- 
committee might have. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Butts, representing Dr. Shapiro. His statement is in the 
record, Tom. Would you like to comment or highlight any part of 

it? 

Mr. Butts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Williams. I am 
pleased to be here. Dr. Shapiro was most unhappy that he could 
not appear today and asked me to summarize his statement for 
him. Also with me in the audience is Mr. Richard Kennedy, our 
vice president for Government Relations. 

Mr. Chairman, in large measure, the Higher Education Act has 
served to define the Federal role in poeteecondary education. The 
Federal Government's role in higher education remains grounded 
in the Constitution, but like so many creative aspects of our socie- 
ty, it has evolved from time to time to reflect the diversity, com- 
plexity and dynamism and interdependence of our society. 

This capacity for creative evolution is a distinctively American 
characteristic that has served our country very well indeed, as has 
been pointed out by Dr. Porter and Dr. Adamany. 

The Federal Government has long recognized that education is 
vital to achieving our national and international goals, and in 
recent years, the Higher Education Act has served as a construc- 
tion framework in helping our Nation to accomplish its objectives. 

In particular, the student financial aid programs grew to become 
one of the principal vehicles for Federal support for higher educa- 
tion. They will prove to have been of historic importance in rein- 
forcing a national policy that an educated citizenry is essential to 
our form of government and that education is a sound investment 
to our future economic and social well-being. It is wise, therefore, 
that you are continuing your leadership to examine these programs 
from time to time and to Iook at ways in which the Federal role 
can be improved. 

Over the past several years, the Higher Education Act has 
become the central focus for access to higher education and individ- 
ual choice among institutions. Our attention centers on this par- 
ticular piece of legislation ' **cause, whether by conscious policy de- 
cisions or budgetary atwuente, the Higher Education Act has 
become almost the sole vehicle f or Federal assistance to student. In 
the past few years, we have seen the termination of student Social 
Security benefits, a vast change in the GI bill, virtual elimination 
of health profession programs, and perhaps most significantly, the 
decline of graduate support in the mid-1960's and early 1970 s due 
to the phaseout of NDEA fellowships. 

As a consequence, the Higher Education Act has become the 
vehicle for d fining the Federal role in education. The cur- 
i ic Federal Government assistance programs for students have 
ev Ived to the point where access can virtually be assured for a 
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single qualified student planning to attend a relatively low-cost in- 
stitution. With respect to choice, the Federal Government's role 
has been historically to work in combination with private and insti- 
tutional support in order to make it possible for students from low 
and modest-income backgrounds to attend high-tuition institutions. 

I sav "high tuition" because, as a public university, the Universi- 
ty of Michigan is, indeed, one of the highest-tuition institutions in 4 
the country and the State of Michigan, as a whole, pursues a high- 
tuition policy. In recent discussions over the budget, implications 
seem to have been presented through the media that somehow the 
Federal Government has been funding choice, and the point I want * 
t make is that that has never been the case; is not presently the 
case; and the role of the Federal Government has been to supple- 
ment and to make possible students' ability to attend various- 
priced institutions. 

Over the past few years, we have also seen that the s+udento and 
the parents responsibility to pay for postsecondary education has 
continued. Historically, that has been the first responsibility in 
paying for higher education and we have not seen a drift in that 
role in recent years. The balance, however, of the Federal Govern- 
ment's role in supporting higher education has taken a shift about 
which we have serious concern. 

The amount of loan and debt burden that students face now has 
taken a significant drift and our concern that the increase in the 
mortgaging of future earnings may have serious career choice im- 
plications for our students. We are concerned that students will be 
forced, because of high indebtedness, to choose high-paying careers 
over those with low-paying careers. 

At the University of Michigan, the switch between 1972 and 1982 
shows about a 592-percent increase in loans. Grant aid has in- 
creased about 70 percent. 

This change, which is a result, perhaps, of appropriation policy, 
rather than authorization policy, as I say, is a matter of serious 
concern to us. In fact, in 1980, this committee and the Congress 
stated that it was a national policy goal that 70 percent of the cost 
of education should consist of grant and family contributions for 
undergraduate students. At the graduate level, we have virtually 
ignored the need for grant and fellowship as a national priority, 
particularly, Congressman Williams, in the arts, humanities, and 
social sciences. 

You will notice from the chart attached to President Shapiro's 
testimony that there was a significant decline in Federal grant sup- * 
port at the University of Michigan between 1967 and 1972. That 
was due to the phaseout of the NDEA Fellowship Program, and 
while Federal grant aid has increased and recovered to some 
extent, that aid is targeted primarily on undergraduate students. * 

For these reasons, I hope sincerely that support for graduate edu- 
cation can receive a high priority in this reauthorization. The bills 
that you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Coleman introduced in the last 
Congress define the need and suggested approach. I know that the 
higher education associations have been working for a number of 
months on making recommendations to you in this regard and we 
hope that they will receive serious consideration. 
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Also as you know, the higher education associations strive 
mightily to meet your deadline to have recommendations to you 
and we are looking forward to analyzing those in particular. I 
would commend to you, perhaps, a definition of the independent 
student that the American Council on Education is planning to— - 
has included, I believe, in their recommendations. 

Finally, with respect to student assistance, we would like to echo 
our support for the TRIO Programs and assistance programs for— 
that assure that students from all backgrounds have the opportuni- 
ty, not only to enroll in education, but the opportunity to graduate. 
To that end, we would also urge you to give some consideration in 
the reauthorization to developing early intervention programs to 
help idemify talented undergraduate students who have potential 
for graduate education. 

I would like to echo Dr. Adamany's concern for support for the 
Library Programs, in particular, a targeted program in part E to 
assist libraries that have need for additional acquisition would be 
important. Particularly, as he also pointed out, the research library 
section of the law, part C, has proved to be useful and perhaps en- 
couraging further development in the state of the art with respect 
to technology and libraries would be a helpful thing for you to give 
serious consideration to in the higher ed reauthorization. 

We also believe that title VI, international education, plays an 
appropriate place in the Higher Education Act and that, indeed, 
funding international education is a Federal responsibility. We 
have been fortunate at the University of Michigan to have several 
reknowned centers for area studies in foreign languages and these 
programs have served to provide a number of useful purposed. At 
the moment, we have been working with the Great Lakes Co-Isge 
Association to identify ways in which outreach and cooperation 'an 
be developed with the liberal arts colleges in the region. 

Also, the part B, dealing with Business and International Pro- 
grams, has been useful. Presently Japan Center has a grant work- 
ing on 3Xport issues. The facilities matter, which has also been re- 
ferred to, is also a matter of great concern to the University of 
Michigan. It is one thing to be able to offer access to the Student 
Assistance Program©, it is important that the academic facilities 
and equipment be such that our faculty are able to offer a quality 
education to the students while enrolled. 

We are also pleased this year to see for the first time in many 
years a $28 million appropriation for title VII, and while compared 
to the need, that is not great— we have over $15 million in deferred 
maintenance alone at the University of Michigan— the principle is 
very important. These funds are now available for institutions to 
compete on a peer and merit basis. In recent years, the situation 
has oecome so desperate, and the outlook for reliefs so poor, that a 
number of institutions have had to take to seeking earmarked 
funds through the congressional appropriation process. 

We think that merely reflects the nature of the problem and 
would hope that during the reauthorization that you can take steps 
to seriously address this problem for us. 

Once again, thank you for including us on the program today. I 
know that the President looks forward to working very closely with 
you during the coming reauthorization, 
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Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Harold Shapiro follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Harold T. Shapiro, President, the University of 

Michigan 

Carman and members of the subcommittee, I am Harold Shapiro, President 
of The University of Michigan, and I am pleased to have been asked to appear 
before you today to share with you my views on the pending reauthorization ofthe 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Mr Chairman, in large measure the Higher Education Act has served to define 
the Federal role in postsecondary education. The FedertJ government's role in 
higher education remains grounded in the Constitution, but like sc many of the 
most creative aspects of our society it has evolved over time to reflect the diversity, 
complexity, dynamism and interdependence of our society. This capacity for creative 
weUmdeed * 6y American characteristic that has servedour country very 

The Federal government has long recognized that education is vital to achieving 
our national and mternatmal goals and in recent years the Higher Education Act 
has served as a constructive framework in helping our nation accomplish its objec- 
tives. In particular, the student financial assistance programs grew to become one of 
the principal vehicles c-i Federal support for higher education. They will, I believe, 
prove to have been of historic importance in reinforcing a national policy that an 
educated citizenry is essential to our form of government and *hat education is a 
sound investment in our future economic and social well being 

It is wise for the Congress from time to time to reviewthe condition of higher 
education, evaluate the responsibility and policy of the Federal government mthia 
sector and refine the various programs that carry out Federal policy goals 

In mv statement today, Mr. Chairman, I would like to or .fine some of the basic 
principles and concerns that I hope the Subcommittee will Jceep in mind as it pro- 
ceeds through the reauthorization process. 



ACCESS AND CHOICE 



Over the past several years we have seen the Higher Education Act become the 
central focus for addressing the Question of student access to higher education and 
individual choice among various institutions. Our attention centers on this particu- 
lar piece of legislation because, whether by conscious policy-decisions or by budget- 
ary accidents, the Higher Education Act has became almost the sole vehicle for Fed- 
*™ **^<* ****** to P 8 ^ ^ years we have seen the tennination of 
student Social Security benefits, a vast change in the GI Bill, virtual elimination of 
the health profession prroams, and, perhaps most significantly, the decline in grad- 
uate support in the mid-1960s due to the phase out of the NDEA fellowship pro- 

2^ »- * e »*» M te d * 

Current Federal government assistance programs for students have evolved to the 
point where access for qualified students can be virtually assured at institutions 
fTnnoi - 1V ! y lo !l tu,tlon8 - Further, Federal support, in combination with institu- 
tional, private or state support, can make it possible for qualified students of low or 
modest means to attend the higher tuition institutions. It seems to me that this 
strikes a fair public policy balance. Federal student assistance has had and must 
continue to have an importan- role to play in the area of student choice. Mr. Chair- 
man, I use high tuition" rather than "private" or "independent" to remind you 
that many public institutions, including my own, due to particular state policies rail 
into the category of high tuition . 

Finally, anything the committee can do to help make the financial aid delivery 
system operate in an efficient and timely way will help to assure that the goals of 
access and choice are achieved. 

BALANCE BETWEEN GRANT, LOAN, AND WORK PROGRAMS 

Over the years the student and the student's family have had the first responsibil- 
£1 -? r P?* 111 * f or hlgh f r ducatum. That role has not changed. However, the avail- 
ability of supplemental assistance in the form of grants, part-time work and loans 
^^"[y has. In part, the question of the Federal role in student assistance is de- 
nned by the type of aid available after the efforts of the student and family have 
been taken into account. The relationship between the amount of grant, loan and 
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work assistance, in part, defines the nature of the Federal role in higher education 
at any given time. The extent to which we decide to mortgage the future earnings of 
our graduates states what we judge to be the value to society and the value to the 
student of the education provided. The greater the indebtedness the student has, of 
course, the more likely that person's career choice will be guided by monetary con- 
siderations alone. While this may not be wrong, it has certain broad social implica- 
tions of which we should be aware when we move to expand the ratio of grant to 

* loan assistance. 

At The University of Michigan, we have seen a marked increase in the amount of 
loan and work study assistance our students must assume. Between 1972 and 1982 
that amount increased over 592 percent while grant aid increased by only 70 per- 
cent. 

This is a result of change in appropriation policy rather than authorixation. In 
fact, in 1980 the Congress stated that it was a national policy goal that 70 percent of 
the cost of education should consist of grant and family contribution for undergrad- 
uates. At the graduate level, however, we have virtually ignored the need for grant 
or fellowship assistan t as a national priority, particularly in the arts, humanities, 
and social sciences. Yo * will notice from the attached chart that the relationship of 
grant, work and loan at the University declined significantly between 1967 and 1972 
when the NDEA fellowships were phased out. No programs have been developed in 
the interim to replace that aid in any substantive way. 

For these and other reasons, I sincerely hone that support for graduate education 
receives a high priority in this reauthorization. The Sills introduced by you, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Coleman, in the last session offer a constructive approach to ad* 
dressing this issue. The higher education associations have been working for a 
number of months to attempt to refine the good ideas contained in both bills and I 
hope you will give careful attention to their proposals. I believe these proposals will 
also include expansion of the existing Title IX graduate programs, including the Na- 
tional Graduate Fellowship Program. 

Finally, although the University does not directly participate in the Trio pro- 
grams, we believe that support programs for disadvantaged students are an impor- 
tant component in helping to assure that all motivated and qualified students are 
able to enroll in higher education and, most importantly, graduate. We also believe 
that an early intervention program to identify and assist talented potential gradu- 
ate students should be considered during the reauthorization. 

The student financial assistance programs, of course, are the largest part of the 
Higher Education Act, involve the most dollars, and directly affect the most people. 
Cor*sequently, they receive the most attention. There are, however, several other 
important programs in this act, and I would be remiss if I did not highlight their 
importance at this time. 

LIBRARIES 

The exchange of information in the academic area is indeed a national matter 
since knowledge and ideas cross all state lines. One way of assuring such exchangd 
is through libraries. Also, the problem of book disintegration is beyond the state s 
ability to handle. The University has been fortunate to be able toparticipate in the 
Library programs authorized undei the Higher Education Act The computer net- 
work developed at the University under Title IIC, Research Libraries, has made an 
important contribution to the library profession. We are also supportive of further 
initiatives to improve library technology. In addition, the fellowships provided under 
Title OB have been particularly helpful to our minority recruitment programs. The 

• effectiveness of these programs is limited only by the amount of the appropriation 
available. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

We believe that the Federal role in international education is clear. We have been 
fortunate at the University of Michigan to have several renowned centers for area 
studies and foreign languages. These centers have been funded in part by Title VI of 
the Higher Education Act and we look forward to improved legislation at part of 
the reauthorization process. We believe that increased use of the centers through 
outreich to other institutions can be particularly constructive. To that end, our cen- 
ters have been working with the Great Lakes College Association (GLCA) to im- 
prove the way in which the centers assist liberal arts colleges. We have also bean 
particularly pleased with the success of the support we have received under Title 
IIB. Business and International Education. Our Southeast Asia Center had a grant 
which enabled the State of Michigan to work more closely with firms doing business 
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in Southeast Asia; and, presently, our Japanese Center is engaged in similar activi- 



TITLE Vn FACILITIES 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great need for Federal assistance in improving and ren- 
ovating the teaching and research facilities of universities across the country. It is 
one thong for ^students to be able to enroll in higher education; it is quite another to 
offer the land of quality programs with appropriate facilities and equipment to do a 
proper job of education. In the last 10 years the lack of adequate Snding for main- 
tenant and equipment acquisition has created a major problem for most universi- 
tiep -deluding the University of Michigan. 

we v^ere pleased to see this vearlhat $28 million was appropriated under Title 
VII for facilities renovation This is the first time in many years that general funds 
have been made available for which institutions can compete on a peer-reviewed 



The situation has become so desperate and the outlook for relief so poor that some 
institutions have taken to seeking facilities assistance through the appropriation 

S^'J^^Fj^ 1 ? ««nificantly in recent years and 

merely reflects the fact that \ e have a serious national problem. 

1 hope that you can take major steps in this reauthorization to find ways to help 
higher education address this problem. 

a J? iT 1 ?^ 1 w ^ £ that we aPFreciate your continued leadership 
and that of the members of the Subcommittee in addressing the needs of Dostsecond- 
ary education. 

As always, we will be glad to cooperate fully with you. I would be glad to answer 
any questions you might have at this time. 

TABLE 1.— THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— FEDERAL, STATE, AND UNIVERSITY FINANCIAL AID FOR 
ALL CAMPUSES IN FISCAL YEARS 1962, 1967, 1972, 1977, AND 1982 





1962 


1967 


1972 


1977 


1982 


Federal 












Grants 

Work study (100 percent) 
Loans 

Nonuniversity GSt's 


107,000 
0 

277,000 
80,000 


2,230,000 
0 

2, c 4,000 
385,000 


1,088,330 
794,670 
3,315,000 
1,749,000 


2,691,236 
2,046,764 
5,714,000 
4,665,000 


4,892,267 
2,394,733 
7,538,000 
39,596,000 


Federal total 


464,000 


5,159,000 


6,947,000 


15,117,000 


54,421,000 


State- 












Grants 
University 


0 


676,000 


1,316,000 


1,776,000 


2,062,000 


General fund 
Expenditures restricted 
Designated funds 
Auxiliary funds 
Student loan 


0 

1,452,000 
0 
0 

1,132,000 


0 

8,335,000 
0 

595X00 
1,068,000 


5,345,000 
11,930,000 
5,000 
886,000 
1,637,000 


10,046,000 
9,601,000 
323,000 
535,000 
3,832,000 


14,656,000 
11,384,000 
241,000 
1,884,000 
2,357,000 


University total 


. 2,584,000 


9,998,000 


19,803,000 


24,336,000 


30,522,000 


Totals 












Gift aid 

loans and work study 


1,559,000 
.. . . 1,489,000 


11,836,000 
3,997,000 


20,570,330 
7,495,670 


24,971,236 
16,257,764 


35,119,267 
51,885,733 


AH Sources— grant total 


3,048,000 


15,833,000 


38,066,000 


41,229,000 


87,005,000 



Swces of nfaraton — ilmwnity Rmncul Mport). State Ftacnl u Offica 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Looking quickly at the facts that you mentioned in Table 1 show- 
ing Federal, State, and university categories of assistance, where 
you compare 1962 1967 1973, 1977, and 1982. The Federal totals 
went from $464,000 at the University of Michigan in 1 962 to $54.4 
million in 1982. When you look at the State grant, you went from 
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zero in 1962 to $2 million. So quantitatively, I guess that is the big- 
gest increase, but there is not a whole lot of State money coming in 
there. 

Then you look at the university resources; you went from 2% 
million to $30,5 million. Loan and work study figures went up very 
dramatically. We have, I believe, already obtained from each of the 
institutions that you gentlemen represent, as well as from Michi- 
gan State, an analysis of the present student body and the implica- 
tions of the budget recommendations with respect to that student 
population. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Porter, you mentioned that what you would like to 
see is improved verification or validation. Do you have anything 
specific in mind with respect to what the statute ought to say? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, we do, and in the time constraints 
that we have before you, and since Mr. Courtney McAnuff, our di- 
rector of financial aid, will be presenting more details, I will defer 
until his presentation and then he will provide in his testimony the 
details for the need for validation and the process and recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. Ford. One kind of general question, and I am merely asking 
for the benefit of your intuition based on your experience. One of 
the problems that we will be clearly wrestling with— and it jumps 
right out when you hear the kind of questions that are asked by 
the newer members of the committee— is this question of what is 
an "independent" student. 

Since 1965, we have been trying to write the perfect definition of 
the independent student. We have a very imperfect system now 
that uses a copy of a family's 1040 for the preceding calendar year, 
tax year, which, in many cases, is not very relevant and doesn t in- 
dicate the true measure of family commitment to the support of 
the student. 

You have mentioned the arbitrary use of age and we have had 
substantial testimony from a variety of sources about the way in 
which that would impact on people who are truly dependent, for 
example, parents who haven't reached their 22d birthday yet. 

Now, Tom, you mentioned the recommendation of ACE. It is par- 
allel to NASFAA's recommendation. As I understand it, you use 
the age 21 and then you provide criteria by which you would 
exempt someone from the 21-year requirement, such as being a 
parent and things of that kind. 

I have been searching around for the idea of trying to figure out 
how we would write a minimal structured criteria to be applied at 
the campus level; people who could, on an individual basis, make 
the determination as to .. aether or not a specific student was, for 
the purposes of education, truly independent. 

That is not going to be easy to solve, naturally, because there is 
kind of a natural suspicion that you would fudge. However, Dr. 
Porter, in talking about validation, points out that what he wants 
to do with validation is not cut down the cost of the program, but 
reallocate the resources to the people who really need them. That 
seems to me to be what we were trying to do in determining true 
independence. 

Off the tops of your heads, all three of you, if we were to write a 
set criteria, would your admissions people be likely to move with 
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the motivation that Dr. Porter talked about or with the idea of just 
bringing more money in by a loose interpretation of the independ- 
ent student? 

Mr. Porter. Congressman, my two colleagues will speak to that, 
but the reason I am concerned about the need for validation is 
that, as Dr. Adam any indicated, if we are going to recommend, and 
I did as my fourth point, financial aid for nontraditional students, 
which means opening up Federal funding for part-time students 
and those that would have some assistance conceivably, I think we 
have to have validation in it. I just make the point that I think we 
can't say that we want to open the system up further without also 
working to propose some means of validation for redistribution of 
funds to those who really need them. 

Mr. Butts. Mr. Chairman, I think it is crucial that the funds go 
where the Congress wants them to go and accuracy in data is of 
prime concern. One of the difficulties, of course, of the current defi- 
nition of independent student is that it requires — has a tax criteria, 
but it also asks whether the parent has contributed more than $750 
in the last year and whether or not the student has lived at home. 
Study after study has shown that there is an enormous amount of 
error built into that particular definition, causing a great deal of 
effort to try and make sure that, indeed, the independent is inde- 
pendent. 

The proposal that is proposed, I believe, bv the American Council 
on Education, which is the one from the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Officers, says, in effect, that if you are under 
23 years of age, you are a dependent student, unless you are a 
ward of the court, an orphan, you are married or you have depend- 
ents, or you are a veteran. If you fall outside of one of those catego- 
ries, then if you are in that under-23 group and the financial aid 
officer, after looking at the circumstances of the family and so 
forth, can justify in that person's professional judgment that, 
indeed, the person should be considered independent for the pur- 
pose of the Federal aid, they can make an exception. So there is 
room in there for the unusual circumstance. 

Above age 23, where most of our nontraditional students fall, 
they would, by definition, be independent students under that pro- 
posal and their contributions would be calculated in accordance 
with the need-analysis rule. Graduate students would also auto- 
matically be independent under their proposal. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Adamany. 

Mr. Adamany. I do have a little trouble with the creation of a 
presumption that people under 23 or 22 are dependent unless 
proven otherwise. So many of our students come from homes where 
the student is really independent in terms of providing a large 
measure of self-support, even in high school, ana certainly in col* 
lege. I am troubled about creating a process of application which is 
too burdensome. 

I myself don't mind the deductibility as a test. That seems to me 
to be quite reasonable. Getting statements from parents about the 
level of their financial support to their children while they are in 
college seems to be auite reasonable. The problem of living at home 
is a different one. There is a return to that in America and in 
many cases, of course, the student living at horn: is paying for 
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room and board now because, under the present circumstances, 
they can't afford to have separate housing. 

But I am a little concerned about creating a presumption. I start 
from the other view, which is that the presumption should be in 
favor of educating people and that the tests should all work to 
carry out that assumption of national policy. I think asking people 
to file suitable evidence of independence is fine; I think creating a 
presumption that they are not independent is not so fine. Even 
though our national associations say it is fine, I don't happen to 
share that view. 

They are, after all, more traditional institutions, and their vision 
of what is going on in America is not necessarily our vision in the 
heart of the city. I do want to say one other thing, that I could not 
give you an assurance that the financial aid officers would not tend 
to bend over in the direction of declaring students independent if 
that is what was necessary to allow them to go to school. We would 
do our best to monitor that but the job of the financial job officers 
is to make education accessible to people, and of course, they are 
going to err in that direction. 

We would have to monitor that closely, but— let me just put it to 
you another way. We have a whole nation based in large measure 
upon the fact that people are honest and we can trust them. We do 
that in the filing of taxes. In large parts of the Nation, there is no 
registration system in voting; you just go to the town hall and vote, 
especially in the rural areas. The assumption is that people are 
generally honest and that we can trust our citizens to help conduct 
the public's business by individually bearing responsibility. I would 
like us to write legislation in the area of education t continues 
that assumption about the way we govern ourselves ^nd requires 
necessary documentation. I don't like presumptions which have 
built into them the assumption that we now conclude that Ameri- 
cans are dishonest in their relations to the Government and can't 
be trusted. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Adamany, I would personally subscribe to every- 
thing you just said, but as chairman of this committee, I am in- 
trigued by an offer of the way to work this out coming from ACE 
and NASFAA from the pragmatic side because, indeed, what I am 
dealing with is an environment in which we have very prestigious 
people in this country saying that kids are ripping off the system. 

Almost invariably when somebody talks to me about student 
loans, it will be "Why don't they pay them back," and I tell them 
that we have a 5-percent default rate on a $34 billion outstanding 
debt for guaranteed student loans and they won't believe it because 
they know. It is part of the folklore. They just know that people 
aren't paying off the loans. The facts are different. 

When Mr. Butts was in his other reincarnation as deputy assist- 
ant secretary in the previous administration, he remembers that I 
had serious fights with that administration over that very issue 
until we finally got them to understand the difference between the 
various kinds of loans and, indeed, it was during that time that, for 
the first time in the history of these programs, the department 
started to try to collect loans. There never had been any effort, and 
to me, it was absolutely amazing that we were collecting an unse- 
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cured debt from all these people for all these years without ever 
asking them for the money. 

Hardly any of us pay bills which we don't get. Only the disci- 
plined amongst us. We found, for example, much to my surprise, 
that the students with big default rates in direct student loans, 
were not coming from the Michigans, the Waynes and the eastern 
Michigans, but were coming from the small, frequently church-re- 
lated schools where that school did not have a business office that 
was capable of dealing with the business of processing and han- 
dling loans. They had no capacity for that and we thought that 
back in Tom s time and again with this administration through an 
arbitrary cut-off for institutions to try to encourage them— I think 
it originally started during the Carter administration— of setting 
up a criteria of default rate and say, "You are not going to get any- 
more direct student loan money unless you get down to business." 

My own feeling is that the institutions which were weak in this 
regard have, as a result of that activity, strengthened themselves 
and, in fact, are doing very well. 

Before turning to Mr. Williams, I would make one other observa- 
tion about the comment on the indebtedness. You have mentioned 
that we are creating a debtor class and then you come at me with 
something else; you said we should let them borrow even more 
money. I have great difficulty with that, primarily because we had 
watched, over the years, the value of the grants deteriorate against 
the increased cost of education, while a proportion of the package 
coming from indebtedness on the student has increased. It is a wild 
disproportion. 

When I think about the impact on my own automobile industry 
here in Michigan of having $34 billion owed on guaranteed student 
loans by people who ought to be borrowing money to buy new cars 
or new homes, it begins to make some sense that we have, indeed, 
sort of put those people out of the consumer market for a period of 
time. After they have been out of school and if they are fortunate 
enough to start making enough money to pay that and still incur 
other indebtedness, fine. But a young couple coming out of college 
today, if they have the good fortune to meet the love of their life in 
college and both of them are getting loans, it is not unusual to en- 
counter people with $30,000 or $40,000 in debt between them when 
they start their life together. They are not going to be in the 
market for a home or an automobile or anything else because no 
banker who looks at their credit statement and sees that outstand- 
ing mdebtedness is going to let them borrow money to do that. 

We already are seeing the impact of this indebtedness. Now, as a 
practical matter, there is no way for us to really reverse that trend 
with Qollars, but it continues to be a big problem. If you take the 
$4 to $5 billion that is outstanding on direct student loans and add 
it to the $34 billion, you real'^e that we have an impact presently 
on the overall economy of nearly $40 billion in debt that was in- 
curred solely for the purpose of purchasing education. 

That is a pretty substantial price to put on a generation of 
people in this country, the same generation, incidentally, we are 
going to ask to pay our $1,800,000,000,000 national debt, or pay the 
debt service on it, at least, which very shortly will reach $200 bil- 
lion a year. 
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It is just as bad for us to be pushing people more and more into 
debt as it is for us to be incurring the debt ourselves. There is a 
scarcity of available dollars out there, and one way or another, we 
put pressure on it and reallocate resources, forcing people into situ- 
ations where they can't afford, as Dr. Adamany said, to contem- 
plate public or community service for any period of time after 
school 

If we were trying to start the legal services program today the 
way we started it in the 1960's, it wouldn't work because young 
lawyers coming out of school who are the kind of young lawyers 
who would be motivated to participate in that program could not 
afford to come with us. We had, in the 1 960*8, a very good supply of 
highly committed young people who gave 1 year or 2 years out of 
their lives. They gained some professional growth out of that, but 
they worked for peanuts, for bare subsistance, and made a lot of 
changes in this country. But I don't know that those same people 
that were recruited then, coming out of school today, would be 
available to us because they couldn't take the chance. They 
couldn't accept the responsibility of further delay in obtaining 
gainful employment with a decent return. 

This philosophical dichotomy that I get involved with here 
makes it very difficult. On the one hand, you want to be generous 
and provide more resources. With the Pell grant student, we have 
examined them inside out, but with the student borrowing money, 
we have had an attitude pretty generally of, since you caxit borrow 
enough for a full year's education to begin with, go ahead and 
borrow the money because you are going to pay it back. I am a 
little worried about where that has taken us. Maybe, as a price for 
going to $3,000 and $6,000 tops, we may have to get some kind of a 
needs analysis that goes bade at the student, to have the student 
sit with a wiser head in the student aid office and contemplate 
what the ultimate price of that additional money is and maybe be 
a little bit more modest in using that particular resource. 

I don't suggest that as a way to save money in the program; I 
suggest it as a way to get around this problem that you have enun- 
ciated and that has bothered us for a number of years. 

Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Porter, in your testimony, you reminded us that we have a 
problem of quality among American's teachers. You pointed out 
that only 1 out of 3 high schools in the United States has a quali- 
fied physics instructor; that more than half of the teachers that 
were newly employed to teach mathematics during the 1982-83 
year were unqualified, having neither a mathematics major or 
minor; and you also noted a statistic that I found to be alarming, 
and that is that toward the end of the decade of the 1960's, 25 per- 
cent of entering college students were considering teaching. Today, 
that is down to about 5 percent. 

You urge the subcommittee to consider means for encouraging 
young people to become teachers. One of the strategies, apparently, 
is through the public student financial assistance. Are there other 
strategies that you would encourage us to think about? 

Mr. Porter. Certainly the most critical strategy— it would be dif- 
ficult for the Congress to respond to— and I think what historically 
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has put us in this situation is the male-dominated society that al- 
lowed women to be the majority in the teaching profession until re- 
cently, and therefore, have that as a system which is no longer 
competitive with the kind of society that we have created. 

We do not have the— given the deficit and the budget-cutting and 
all of the other problems— the means of increasing the salaries of 
teachers to a level of competitiveness, but I think in a bid to be 
incentives that I suggested on pages 7 and 8 that are needed in 
terms of student financial aid program, I think that there are two 
other proposals that you might want to consider, neither of 
which— as I put in my testimony. One would be tr have a Federal- 
State incentive program for those people certified by the colleges to 
receive, as we do with people moving into the medical profess^ 
for internship, a stipend that would be similar to some other Feder- 
al programs that you have in the employment area with State gov- 
ernment. I think that that would go a long way to getting some 
Pfgpte. to consider teaching, at not the mil opening salary of 
* Sr M L or whatever. I think that would be a good investment. 

The final thing that I think is essential is for the Congress to au- 
thorize—which has never been done— a very serious study of what 
is going to be necessary for the teaching profession in this country 
to become professional and maintain competition with the high 
technology that we are moving into. 

I think that through this reauthorization language, if you want 
my comments, I think to authorize that, given the "Nation at 
Risk and the 35 other studies that came out, that you ought to 
commission such a study to determine for the public record what is 
really going to be necessary to overhaul the conditions in public 
education m order for people to be more in tune and also more re- 
ceptive to going into the profession. 

I would put that in the legislation, if you are asking for my rec- 
ommendation. Those would be the two area* 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

Mr. Adamany. Mr. Williams, excuse me. Can I say a word about 
that? 

I have suggested elsewhere that if we are to greatly increase the 
number of graduate assistantships in this country, which we need 
to do— we once had about 51,000 federally funded graduate assist- 
antships; we are now down to 9 r 000 or 10,000— that it might well be 
that if mathematics and science, part of the years of assistantship 
should be not teaching in college or serving on a research team, 
but putting m 1 or 2 years to give assistance in the public schools 
m those areas where the student is unlikely ultimately to be a 
public school teacher, math, physics, chemistry. Especially in urban 
areas like Detroit, the principal university there might very well 
be able to put well-trained people into the schools as part of a res- 
toration of graduate assistantship programs at the Federal level 

In addition, it seems to me, ultimately we will have to recognize 
the fact that a single-salary schedule for every teacher is not going 
to serve us well and that we are going to have to have premiums or 
attachments or stipends of some kind, especially for areas of high 
demand, such as mathematics and science. 

Mr. Wiluams. Doctor, I appreciated your focus on the budget 
and how we might move even more dramatically to resolve this 
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deficit problem. I noted that you called for an increase in taxes. If 
elections are a reflection of the popular will, then last November 
told tis that people in every State in the Union -nth the exception 
of Minnesota, including this State, voted for the candidate for 
President, who, if he had one linchpin in his platform, it was no 
increase in taxes. That seemed to be the overwhelming majority of 
opimon. • * 

I am hopeful that in the bucket resolution, we can plao an as- 
sumption of $5 or $9 perhaps, billion in a corporate anH wealthy 
minimum tax. I don't think the President would oppose having 
some corporations that pay no tax, at least pay a minimum, but 

™ 18 1™ 1 ^ 1 ? the only tax increase that we can get through. 

Mr. Butts, when you were— I suppose I should say becaiu * of 
your service in Washington, yon recognize the importance of Presi- 
dential statements and statements of Secretaries of Education. Al- 
though I am not very enamored with the Reagan changes, the 
Reagan revolution— that may be overstating it some to call it a rev- 
olution, but I clearly think that the President has moved America 
on the road to some significant change. 

One of them, perhaps, was expressed by the new Secretary of 
Education the other day. I would like you to comment on this. Sec- 
re*^ Bennett said, "I have some problems with the notion that 
the Federal Government has a responsibility to assure that every 
student can go to the school of his or her choice. It seems to me too 
that it has been ingrained in the American conscience for at least 
the past decade and a half that the Federal Government— that is, 
ail of us— do have sor,e responsibility to those students who wish 
to go on to college. 

We now have an administrate extremely popular, sayiag, 
That isn't so." How do you respond to that? 

Mr. Butts. I think the statement that we have, in effect, been 
tunding choice is not accurate. Because that statement is made 
over and over again, especially in the last few months, people come 
to believe that, indeed, Federal student aid policy has funded 
choice. In fact, Federal student aid policy has never provided, 
either through the authorized amounts, or certainly with the ap- 
propriations available, sufficient funds that a person could be an 
outrof-State student at the University of Michigan fr a $20,000- 
^ily-Oi. A our background or go to a high-cost privat ivewities. 
Ihe dollars have simply never been there and it ^correct to 
make that presumption. 

Access, indeed, has been a Federal policy and * case, I think, can 
be made that access has, to some extent at lerst, been achieved 
through the combination of family contribution and Federal stu- 
dent aid. In order to attain choice at the higheroost institution, it 
invariably requires institutional aid, State student aid, and help 
from the private sector in concert with the Federal dollar. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. A filial question, already in testfmony, and particular- 
ly with regard to Minnesota and Iowa and Illinois, we have heard 
that there is more and more pressure on students— and this touch- 
es on this question of choice— to leave the higheissost, private insti- 
tution and go to a public institution. Some students at St. Olaf Col- 
lege in Minnesota did a survey on a head-by-head basis of the stu- 
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dents at St. Olaf, which is, for Minnesota, a relatively high-cost in- 
stitution—and asked them, what will you do if the budget ware to 
go into effect? In that relatively small school, 200 of them indicated 
that they would transfer to the University of Minnesota. Because 
of the way in which Minnesota supports itr public institutions, you 
can attribute a per-capita cost rather easily. This turns out, in this 
instance, to be $4,000 for each additional student that shows up at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Sj they are able— with the ingenuity students— to demonstrate 
tHat there would be a significant shift of the burden to the taxpay- 
er and State, assuming that they were going to continue to sup- 
port their institutions like the University of Minnesota at the same 
level. We heard the same thing in Illinois. 

My own experience tells me that that has been happening in the 
last 5 years in Michigan, and while two of the three schools sitting 
here will appear to benefit from that shift, their shifting from the 
University of Michigan to two other schools here. 

There are students who would be at Kalamazoo College who are 
going to Western Michigan instead, purely on the basis of econom- 
ics. So what we have at work here is really not a neutrality with 
respect to choice, but we are slipping into a situation where we are 
imposing choice and we are not doing it deliberately. The cost of 
education has gone up very high, as the cost of everything else has 
gone up. 

The cost of education is not just tuition; it is the cost of staying 
alive while you are in school for a year. Those costs have risen 
much more than the tuition rates, even in Michigan where we 
enjoy the dubious honor of being among the highest-cost public in- 
stitutions in the country. 

Then when you get past the schools that are sitting here, the 
community colleges will look like they are actually benefiting from 
this because some of the students that would be coming to your 
three institutions are going to end up taking their first 2 years at 
that type of institution instead of at the higher-cost public institu- 
tion. When we get all through with this, somebody gets squeezed 
out. 

At that point, then, the whole access concept has been warped 
out of shape because choice has to do with whether access is practi- 
cal. When you reduce the available positions that are economically 
available to the total population, the weakest are the ones that will 
ultimately get squeezed out by it and I think that is what Dr. 
Porter was referring to when he said that we are very rapidly, 
unless we recognize it, returning to the good old days prior to 
World War II, when only the right people went to college. Right" 
being somebody with a family that could afford it. 

I don't think tuat we would adopt that as a policy, but we are 
sliding into it. Can you tell me, in round numbers, what would it 
cost you out of State and local resources for each student on the 
campus, in round numbers. 

Mr. Porter. Total? 

Mr. Ford. What is the cost to the taxpayers of Michigan for eat 
new student who enrolls in vour school? 

Mr. Porter. About $3,500 for Michigan to the taxpayers; $3,500 
per student. Our tuition is about $1,500— a little better than $1,500. 
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Mr. Adamany. For us, it would be just under $6,000. Of course, 
that includes the— in the State base, it includes the fact that we 
are a research institution and have lower teaching loads and a dif- 
ierent character of facilities. Average tuition for a full-time under- 
graduate *udent is $1,971. The ratio was approaching $3 of State 
funds for both the research and instructional missions for every 
dollar tnat the student pays in tuition. 

Mr. Ford. What is it at Michigan, Tom? 

Mr. Butts. The tuition is about $2,600 for an in-State, undergrad- 
uate student. The State contribution, I would have to defer on. 

Mr- Jow>. Way back when I was in the legislature, we were paid 
about $20,000 a year. I don't know what it must be now. The differ- 
ence between going someplace else and coming here was every year 
on the table in the legislature is an item to fund. Maybe that is 
why Michigan State has medical training now because they were 
missi ' out on that. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your assistance and for the 
valuable testimony that you presented to the committee. 

Now, Father Robert Mitchell, president of the University of De- 
Dr - D avid Breneman, president of Kalamazoo College; Dr. 
William Colovas, vice president of Wayne County Community Col- 
lege; Dr. Gerald Faye, president of Michigan Association of Higher 
Education; and Phil Runkel, superintendent of public instruction 
for the State of Michigan. 

Without objection, the prepared testimony that the panel has 
submitted will be inserted in the record just before each of you 
makes your comments and I believe we will start with Fattier 
Mitchell. I didn t iorget that you were nice enough to give me that 
honorary degree. As soon as you came to the school it happened. 
Ha n't forgotten. 

STATEMENTS OF FATHER ROBERT MITCHELL, SJ., PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT; DAVID W. BRENEMAN, PRESIDENT, 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE; WILLIAM C. COLOVAS, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE; GERALD FAYE, 
PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION— MEA; AND PHIL RUNKEL, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Father Mitchell, We couldn't have given it to a more worthy re- 
cipient. ' 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to testify this 
morning. My name is Robert Mitchell, I am the president of the 
University of Detroit. 

I would like to speak this morning on behalf of my own universi- 
ty and also on behalf of the Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities in the State of Michigan, of which I am a member 
of the executive committee. 

T ° W0 5 i about the Un *versity of Detroit, it is a school of 
some 6,000 students. We have seven colleges in our university. We 
have a very mixed student body. Approximately 18 percent of our 
students are minority students. Our students generally tend to be 
from t*ie middle class, lower middle class, and even from the low- 
income group. 
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If you were to come, as you did, to our graduation and saw the 
students passing through the line for their diploma, I think you 
will have noted, first of all, the great variety of students that we 
have from every class of society, some foreign students, and I think 
it is also rather obvious from the people who are there that we are 
graduating people, for the most part, who are the first members of 
their family, the first generation ever to be able to go to college. 

Those kinds of statistics are not alien to the other members of 
the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities of Michi- 
gan. I think on a whole, our minority representation in that group 
is close to 15 percent. Proportionately, it is higher than in the 
public sector, which Iz sometimes a bit of a surprise. Approximate- 
ly 75 percent of the students in the independent do get some form 
of financial aid, as they do at the University of Detroit and at the 
University of Detroit, in almost all cases, those who get financial 
aid get some portion of it from the Federal program. 

I think this morning you have the testimony on record there 
with some particular points that we are recommending. I would 
also say that our association, through its president, will also be 
giving you additional suggestions and recommendations with 
regard to specifics a little later on. 

I think 1 would like to take a minute or two to talk about some 
of the more general principles involved. I would like to say that I 
think the greatest importance of this program that the United 
States has in aiding students to go to college is that it preserves 
the dual system of education which we have. It is a unique re- 
source in this country. It is something we should be very conscious 
of, very proud of, and make every effort to maintain. 

I think if you think for a moment and you reflect, you can see 
why it is important to have the private independent sector able to 
provide something that sometimes it is impossible to get in the 
public sector. These schools generally come out of a particular tra- 
dition. That tradition does have an influence on those schools, on 
what goes on on campus, and while science and history remain 
fairly objective in the classroom, what happens outside the class- 
room and also in the way in which value quesHons are raised, 
comes very much from the traditions that are nore the back- 
ground of these independent institutions. 

I think it is also fairly common that the independent institutions 
tend to be smaller and that students going there are able to receive 
the kind of personal attention, not only from the st iff, but especial- 
ly from the faculty, that makes it possible for thf.m to succeed in 
college, when at other times, they may have difficv :ty. 

Third, I think it enables thete institutions to keep present in our 
society various philosophies c p education and that variety and 
those philosophies that are different are one of the strengths of our 
society. 

I would like to emphasize that in speaking this way I in no way 
intend to denigrate the value of public institutions. They are obvi- 
ously important to our society and I would like to go on record as 
speaking to both. 

In giving you some idea of the importance of this program for 
independent colleges, if we were, for example, to take the budget 
proposals of the administration and look at them at the U of u, I 
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think we would begin to see that these programs are not just ways 
of saving some money here and there, but they are impacting the 
very philosophy of the public policy which had undergirded these 
programs. 

If they were to go through the President's recommendation of 
the caps, our institution would lose $1,260,000 in campus State aid 
programs, plus an additional $80,000 in Pell grants and some $2 
million in guaranteed student loans that would come to our stu- 
dents. 

I think if proposals such as the administration is putting forth 
were to go through, this is what I am firmed convinced would 
happen in the United States. First of all, a number of independent 
institutions such as ours simple would not be able to continue. I 
know tins sounds dramatic and people say you are trying to scare 
people; I -m firmly convinced that that is a fact, that many inde- 
pendent students would not be able to survive without the kinds of 
programs that we have here. 

Second, I think that the private and independent students which 
did survive would become enclaves of the very rich. That would 
surely happen and I think would be a vast detriment to our society 
and to the detriment of the education of all the students, even the 
ones that were m the private institutions then. 

Last, I think there would simply be, as you mentioned just a few 
moments ago, Congressman, a number of people in the lower- 
income levebj-but particularly the minorities— who would simply 
tail out the bottom, even out from under the bottom of the public 
education system. 

I would like to encourage the programs, the development of the 
programs as you have them. I recognize, in response to Congress- 
man Williams request, the difficulties of the budget. I think I 
share m many ways the view of President Adamany. I realize that 
everyone has to make some kind of accommodation at the present 
time, but I think there are ways to do it without going into the dra- 
matic cute and decreases that are being reconimended by the ad- 
ministration 

I would like to ask you to reflect a moment, as I have recently, 
on the veterans after the Second World War. I think the United 
states made a tremendous investment in education in the pro- 
grams that were possible after the Second World War, I don't know 
what the bill on that was. I am quite confident that in relative 
terms, it was fairly high for those days, but what I would like to 
suggest to you is that the preseni well-being of this country is due 
in a large degree to the great increase in educated people that we 
have m this Nation, especially college and university people, after 
that war. It was probably one of the best investments that this 
country has ever made and the reason why I mention that is be- 
cause in the present economic difficulties that we have— and we do 
have to solve this— I think we have to be very careful that we don't 
solve them in a way that in future years, the problem is going to be 
even greater because we won't have the resources *hat we have. 

I realize you are pressed for time. I would be ad to answer any 
questions later on about the particulars in the testimony, but I 
would like to thank you once again for the privilege of appearing 

[Prepared statement of Father Mitchell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Robert A. Mitchell, S.J., Representing the University 
or Detroit and the Association or Independent Colleges and Universities or 
Michigan 

My name is Robert A. Mitchell, S.J., and I am representing the University of De- 
troit and the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities of Michigan. Our 
Association represents forty very diverse independent, non-profit colleges serving 
the citizens of Michigan and of the nation. 

These Michigan independent colleges and universities annually provide quality 
education to 72,000 students from all socio-economic and racial/ethnic backgrounds. 
More than 75% of our students need and receive federal, state and/or institutional 
financial aid which makes it possible for them to choose an independent college. 
Today I will focus primarily on federal student financial aid and the impact of the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

In large part because of the federal student aid programs, Michigan independent 
colleges are able to serve great numbers of low-income and middle-income students. 
In part because of financial aid, Michigan independent colleges enroll a larger pro- 
portion of minority students than either the public four-year colleges or community 
colleges. Minority students comprise 15.04% of our composite student body. And in 
part because of student aid, independent colleges exert a tremendously positive 
impact on the economy of this state and of the nation. For instance, the annual eco- 
nomic impact of independent colleges in Michigan exceeds three billion dollars. And 
it is projected that independent colleges nationwide contribute a positive impact of 
nearly 65 billion dollars on the country's economy. For a relatively modest invest- 
ment primarily in student financial aid, the people of this state and nation reap 
great dividends in educational service and economic stimulation. 

Time does not permit a dissertation of detailed financial aid recommendations. So 
I shall recommend several principles which should guide Reauthorization policy- 
making and highlight a few specific program recommendations. We will be happy to 
submit detailed documentation of these proposals at a later date. 

We urge you to embrace these guiding principles in considering your recommen- 
dations for the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

(1) The current federal student financial aid programs have worked well in en- 
couraging access and choice (both of which are essential public policies) to independ- 
ent as well as public colleges. However, federal studert aid funning in recent years 
has not kept pace with increasing educational costs and student financial need. Let 
me illustnte in human terms. 'TJnmet need" refers to a shortage between a stu- 
dent's legitimate, demonstrated financial need for assistance to attend college (after 
his family has made its expected contribution) and available need-based financial 
aid resources to assist that student In other words, after need-based grants, work 
and borrowing he is still short on his college bill. The total unmet need of under- 
graduate Michigan independent college students in 1982-88 was $80,450,000, an av- 
erage unmet need of $<>46 per needv w "font. And the unmet need for all college 
students in the state— public, ,y college and independent — exceeded 
$77,850,000 in 1982-83. The point ^authorization must encourage increased 
funding levels as well as refining - outciency and effectiveness of the federal fi- 
nancial aid programs. 

(2) The student financial aid delivery process should be simplified and streamlined 
to make assistance more accessible ana understandable to students and their par- 
ents. We urae you to study carefully the recommendations of the National Commis- 
sion on Student Financial Assistance in this regard. 

(3) The fundamental federal concept of "relative student need" should be reaf- 
firmed in any program refinements or initiatives. "Relative student need" defines 
need in the context of both family resources and educational cost at the the college 
of the student's choice. Without this principle, needy students would be limited to 
mere access to postsecondary education without the kind of choice which is funda- 
mental to our pluralistic educational system and society. 

(4) 'Hie goals of (a) decreasing regulatory and paperwork burdens imposed on col- 
leges and (b) limiting governmental intrusions m institutional autonomy and aca- 
demic policies, should be pursued in Reauthorization. Government regulations and 
controls should be confined to those absolutely essential for accountability of federal 
funding. Academic policies and procedures should be left to the more appropriate 
accreditation and self-regulation processes. 

Now I shall mention a few specific program proposals: 

(1) Federal prop-am procedures should ensure that all students contribute some 
"self-help" to their aid package— that is, student work and/or loans. Obviously such 
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a self-help component should be sensitive to not overburdening a student with exces- 
sive or infeasible "pelf-help". 

(2) The definition of an independent student for purposes of federal student finan- 
cial aid should be tightened to prevent abuses. An independent student is one whose 
parents asset* are not considered in determining his/her need for aid. However, the 
definition should leave some discretion to financial aid officers in extraordinary 



(3) Financial aid officers could make the currently monolithic Pell Grant program 
far more effective and efficient by utilizing a compus-based administrative approach 
rather than the present system of contracting with national processors. We are pre- 
pared to make several detailed recommendations for achieving this change. 

(4) The so-called "Fair Share" system of allocating compus-based financial aid to 
colleges must be revised to remedy inequities and to ease penalties to states and 
colleges which have developed st >ng financial aid programs. 

(5) The highly successful College Work/Study program should be expanded We 
are prepared to elaborate in writing. 

(6) The maximum loan limits in the Guaranteed Student Loan program must be 
JS^ i* ubetint / ally m rec °e nition of increased educational costs and student need 
Eligibility for the government-subsidized Guaranteed Student Loans should be based 
on demonstrated financial need. 

The Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is a great opportunity to contin- 
ue and refine the great federal tradition in assuring access and choice to American 
higher education for all qualified citizens. 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment. We will be happy to respond to your 
questions now or in the form of more detailed documentation later. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Runkel. 

Mr. Runkel. Thank you, Chairman Ford. 

First of all, we want to particularly commend you for your 
strong and thoughtful support of postsecondary education for the 
past two decades. Your leadership has had a significant impact on 
the quality and accessability of Americans all across this country 
and you spearheaded efforts to ensure that students from all walks 
of life, whether they attended 2- or 4-year institutions, public or 
private school, had the same opportunity available to them. 

Mr. Williams, we are pleased that you are here. We know of your 
work at NIE. We have recently formed an educational lab in this 
region which will serve about 11 million students. Cooperatively, 
we are working with the private institutions and the big 10 univer- 
sities, and they are part of the governing board, so we appreciate 
your support. 

Today, Congressman Ford, I have tc fill two roles. The recently 
completed Commission on the Future of Higher Education and the 
other, of course, is State superintendent. 

Mr. Robinson, Chairman of the Commission, apologizes and sends 
his regrets to you because he was unable to be here. 

For the record, Governor Blanchard, in September 1983, through 
an Executive order, really commissioned the Higher Education 
Commission. Twenty-five leading citizens met for 15 months to de- 
velop a series of recommendations to support a higher education 
system for this State for the rest of the century. I served on that 
Commission and our consultation with State leaders and policy- 
makers, educators and research, business people and labor people, 
industrialists and professionals, it became clear that there is a vital 
link between our higher education system, our economy, as well as 
individual well-being. One cannot flourish without the other. 

I share with you recently developed deliberations. This is a tough 
choice and there are going to be some tough choices and reinvest 
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raents are going to be necessary to preserve the integrity and bal- 
ance of the higher education system for Michigan and this country. 

We face the inevitable concerns of escalating tuition, decline en- 
rollments and fundamental economic changes without flinching or 
denial. If nothing is being done, or as is contemplated by the ad- 
ministration's budget, we back away from our commitment We are 
likely to face a future in which mediocrity is coupled with inacces- 
sibility. This is totally unacceptable for this Nation. 

The Commission, in addressing our charge, focused on four major 
areas. One, investing in people, focusing priorities, supportingedu- 
cational progress, the economic progress and creating a partnership 
for action. Michigan has made and is committed to a significant in- 
vestment in higher education. This year alone, the State's appro- 
priation is about $1 billion. The Commission's recommendations 
not only supported that basic commitment, but targeted increases 
totaling 100 million annually for State student financial aid and 
bills have been introduced, as the other panel talked about. 

These programs were retraining programs, facility restoration, 
centers of research excellence, and faculty support. We are pleased 
that there are many things now being introduced in the legislature 
to put these in there. 

Michigan is stepping forward to meet the funding and education- 
al challenges of the future, but we cannot be successful without the 
partnership of the Federal Government in sustaining several fun- 
damental programs. 

During the past 20 years, the Student Financial Assistance Pro- 
gram authorized under title IV of the Higher Education Act has 
been the cornerstone of educational opportunity for hundreds of 
thousands of posteecondary students throughout the Nation. How- 
ever, during the past years, from 1980 to 1985, the actual purchas- 
ing power of the Federal student aid dollars has declined approxi- 
mately 15 percent. On top of that decline in real purchasing power, 
the Reagan administration has proposed a cut of approximately 25 
percent in Federal student aid programs. 

For the State of Michigan, the proposed cut would be about $119 
million, affecting somewhere between 50,000 aid students. Clearly 
these proposals would mean an erosion of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for thousands of students throughout the Nation. 

It is also clear that the proposed reduction would not only affect 
middle-income families, but would also do serious damage to thou- 
sands of low-income students, including minorities and self-support- 
ing women. 

If the Federal Government is to maintain its central role in pro- 
viding educational opportunity for all students, regardless of their 
financial circumstances, it is essential that the title IV student aid 
programs be continued in their present form. 

The most extensive of the title IV programs is the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program which operates through a unique blend of 
Federal, State, and private effort that annually produces financial 
assistance well beyond the level of actual Federal subsidies. This 
program has been an essential resource for low-income students, 
middle-income students, graduate and professional students who 
have exhausted all their resources. While certain technical amend- 
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ments to the Student Loan Program may be in order, it is essential 
that the basic structure of this program be maintained. 
The Pell Grant Program, the campus-based student aid, and the 
'-ate student incentive grant should be continued without major 
modifications. The several grant programs are important so that 
students are not forced to borrow beyond their future ability to 
repay their loans. 

It has been suggested by some that many students who receive 
financial assistance do not need this help. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that in Michigan there is documented evidence that 
current financial aid resources, from the Federal Government, the 
State government, institutional sources fall short, by at least $80 
million and we will submit to you as an addendum the document 
from the Department of Education Students Financial Services, 
which would deal with that. 

Mr. Runkel. In a 500-household professional survey done in Oc- 
tober of 1984 for the Commission, responses indicated that nearly 



been unable, solely for financial reasons, to attend a college at 
which they had been accepted. An even larger number of Michigan 
residents, 37 percent, report that someone in their household has 
been forced to withdraw from college or take fewer courses that 
they needed for solely financial reasons. What a devastating loss of 
potential in an era when advanced education and training is so 
central to our individual and collective success. 

Despite the demagoguery of some, the evidence clearly indicates 
the need for sustained Federal contribution for student financial 
aid. 

John Porter talked about upgrading teacher education and I 
would like to address that briefly. Not only students, but teachers, 
must really receive better preparation to meet the needs of a fast- 
changing society. Colleges teach teachers, who in turn teach the el- 
ementary and high school students who will attend those colleges. 
Strenthening the link in the chain of training will revitalize the 
educational system and restore popular respect and support Jorfhe 
profession. 

While the supply of teachers is declining aod leaving the class- 
room in large number and fewer college students choose teaching 
careers, an increased demand for elementary school teachers will 
begin as early as 1985. Today, right now, there are 200 supplemen- 
tal teachers teaching in Detroit alone. Detroit, for the first time, is 
hiring teachers. 

There is going to be a shortage of trained teachers in the areas of 
math, science, and foreign language and the Commission made rec- 
ommendation as well to the State through its Blueprint Program. 

What we have here in Michigan is the average age of 44 years of 
age. Over 56 percent of the Michigan teaching force has a master's 
degree and close of 85 percent have met all the requirements for 
the continuing certificate. Because this is a national concern, the 
Federal Government, as well as State agencies, intermediate dis- 
trict educational * Tencies and local school districts must be willing 
to share the responsibility. 

I firmly support the provisions of the Professional Development 
Resource Center Act, introduced by Chairman Ford. I believe we 
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learned that the Federal Government and programs which former- 
ly existed under title V of the Higher Education Program provides 
an exemplary model for the Nation. 

Federal leadership and assistance is crucial to meet the needs of 
the changing teacher force. If we are to demand professionalism 
from our teachers, we must provide them with the means to fulfill 
the demand. 

It is recommended that Congress include as part of their reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act, funds tor professional de- 
velopment and continuing centers to assist State and local agencies 
in planning, establishing and operating such centers on a year- 
round basis. 

The involvement of classroom teachers is an important element 
to this proposal. Federal investment in a system of professional de 
velopment continuing education centers will ensure that teachers 
will be engaged in activities that will upgrade and expand their 
subject matter expertise, exploring new technical tools as well. 

Furthermore, Congress should give serious consideration to pro- 
viding resources to State educational agencies and institutions to 
improve and upgrade the teacher education programs in the State. 

I would like to build on John Porter's concept of developing some 
models nationally and having the Congress do this. I think it might 
be wiser if we submitted several model States where States could 
really involve a variety of the people in the profession of higher 
education, teachers, administrators, in looking at teacher needs 
and developing some kind of models so we can move for some Fed- 
eral legislation. We can talk about loan forgiveness, but we simply 
do not know how to attract people to the profession. There are cer- 
tainly some ideas that we have, but we do not know. There mav 
have to be a variety of different kinds of ideas. Some were proposed 
today, but we need to get at the problem. 

National security, as well as our national well-being will certain- 
ly be impacted if we do not. 

I would like to say just a few things in conclusion. To quote our 
Governor, "It is no exaggeration to say that the struggle in which 
we are engaged may well be won or lost in the classroom." Higher 
education is much too critical to the economic, political, and intel- 
lectual future of this country and our people to compromise. 

Two conclusions were clear to the Commission. First, dramatic 
changes will prevail in the 21st century and higher education must 
be a part of the national and Stete strategy ir we are to respond 
effectively to those changes. Second, the Federal Government must 
be a strong partner with the States and colleges and universities. 
Performing vital research and public service and ensuring intellec- 
tual inquiry, developing successful employers, entrepreneurs, and 
business leaders, and providing for the vitality of our political and 
social fabric. 

We have entrusted all of these to higher education and they 
must not be lost through some idealogical expediency. The future 
price will be incalculable. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my thoughts. I would 
comment, Mr. Williams, on the deficit. I think your observations on 
the enhancement of revenue are correct, but I do think we ought to 
at least take some effort to at least bring that, as you have suggest- 
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ed, some minimal tax, but I do agree with David Adamany that we 
must share in the burden. It is almost unrealistic that, while we 
are investing in defense, we are not to invest in our human re* 
sources. 

On the one hand, we increase the expenditure to make war and 
we are decreasing the potential to really develop our human re- 
sources. I think it is very important that there is some shared cost 
and we need to look at the defense budget very closely. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Phil Runkel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Phillip E. Runkel, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Michigan 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee. It is an honor to appear before you on 
an issue of such vital importance to our state and this nation. 

Mr. Ford, you in particular are to be commended for your strong and thoughtful 
support of postsecondary education for the past two decades. Your leadership has 
had a significant impact on the quality and accessability of America's higher educa- 
tion. You have spearheaded efforts to ensure that students from all walks of life 
whether they attend a two-year or foui-year institution, a proprietary, public or pri- 
vate school, have the same opportunities available to them. 

I am Dr. Phillip E. Runkel, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michigan. 
Today I fulfill two roles: one as a member of the recently completed Commission on 
the Future of Higher Education in Michigan and the other, of course, as State Su- 
perintendent. Originally Mr. James Robinson, Chairman of the Commission hoped 
to address you. He sends you his regrets. I agreed to present his remarks, together 
with some thoughts of my own on behalf of the State Board of Education. 

First some comments on the Commission's findings. Created by an Executive 
Order of Governor James J. Blanchard in September 1983, 25 leading citizens met 
for 15 months to develop a series of recommendations to support a higher education 
system in this state for the rest of this century. In our consultations with state lead- 
ers and policymakers, educators and researchers, business people and labor officials, 
industrialists, noted professionals and civic leaders, it became abundantly clear that 
there is a vital link between our higher education system and our economic, as well 
as individual weH-being. One cannot flourish without the other. 

I share with you the report developed during the months of deliberations. It is a 
bold and innovative approach. Our conclusion is that tough choices and substantia) 
reinvestment are necessary if we are to preserve the integrity and balance of a su- 
perior higher education system for Michigan and this country. We must face the 
inevitable concerns of escalating tuitions, declining enrollments and fundamental 
economic changes without flinching or denial. If nothing is done, or as is contem- 
plated by the proposed Administration budget, we back away from our commitment, 
#e are likely to face a future in which mediocrity is coupled with inaccessibility. 
This is a totally unacceptable outcome for a nation founded on opportunity and 



The Commission, in addressing our charge, focused on four key areas of need: in- 
vesting in people, focusing priorities, supporting economic progress, and creating a 
partnership for action. Such an agenda to address critical problems requires that 
the federal government be one of those partners. 

Michigan has made, and is committed to sustaining, a significant investment in 
higher education. This year alone, the state's appropriation is more than $1 billion. 
The Commission's recommendations not only supported that basic commitment, but 
recommended targetted increases totaling more than $100 million annually for state 
student financial aid, retraining programs, facility restoration, centers of research 
excellence, and faculty support. These proposals are intended to ensure a quality 
education for our citizens at an affordable cost while creating jobs for the future. 

Michigan is stepping forward to meet the funding and educational challenges of 
the future. But we cannot be successful without the partnership of the federal gov- 
ernment in sustaining several fundamental programs. 

During the past twenty years, the student financial assistance programs author- 
ized under Title IV of the Higher Education Act have been the cornerstone of edu- 
cational opportunity for hundred* of thousands of postsecondary students through- 
out the nation. However, during the past four years, from 1980-81 to 1984-85, the 
actual purchasing power of the federal student aid dollars has declined approxi- 
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mately 15 percent On top of the decline to real purchasing power, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has proposed a cut of approximately 25 percent in federal student aid 
programs. For the State of Michigan the proposed reduction would result in a loss of 
approximately $119 million affecting more than 50,000 individual students. Clearly 
these proposals would mean an erosion of equal educational opportunity for thou- 
sands of student throughout the nation. It is also dear that the proposed reduction 
would not only affect many middle income families, but would also be severely dam- 
aging to thousands of low income students including minorities and self-supporting 
women students. 

If the federal government is to maintain it* central We in providing educational 
opportunity for all students regardless of their financial circumstances, it is essen- 
tial that the Title IV student aid programs be continued in their p res e nt form. 

The most extensive of the Title IV programs is the Guaranteed Student Loan pro- 
gram which operates through a unique blend of federal, state and private effort mat 
annually produces fianancial assistance well beyond the level of actual federal sub- 
sidies. This program has been an essential resource for low income students, middle 
income families and graduate and professional students who have exhausted all 
other resources available to them. While certain minor technical amendments to 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program may be in order, it is essential that the 
basic structure of this program be maintained and that access to the program be 
made available to a wide range of students. 

The Pell Grant Program, the campus-based student aid, and the State Student In- 
centive Grant Program should be continued without major modification. The several 
grant programs in particular are important so that stude: L \ are not forced to 
borrow beyond their future ability to repay their loans. 

It has been suggested by some that many students receiving financial assistance 
do not need this help. The fact of the matter, however, is that in Michigan there is 
documented evidence that curren* financial aid resources from the federal govern- 
ment, the state government and in tuational sources fall short of actual need by at 
least $80 million. 

Further, in a 500 household professional survey done in October, 1984, for the 
Commission, responses indicated that in nearly 20 percent of Michigan's households 
someone has been unable solely for financial reasons, to attend a college at which 
they had been accepted. An even larger number of Michigan residents— 37 per- 
cent—reported that someone in their household has been forced to withdraw from 
college or take fewer courses than they needed for solely financial reasons. What a 
devastating loss of potential in an era when advanced education and training is so 
central to our individual and collective success. Despite the demagoguery of some, 
the evidence clearly indicates the need for sustained federal contribution for student 
financial aids. 



STRENGTHENING COMMITMENTS TO OPPORTUNITY 

Our nationa! leadership must not turn its back on the hard-won affirmative 
action gams we have made. A renewed commitment must be firmly put into place. 

Women, whose college enrollment has increased dramatically since 1070, tend to 
enroll in the traditionally female fields of education, arts and languages, health, 
home economics and library science, opting much less frequently Tor enginering, 
mathematics, and physical sciences. Black undergraduate enrollment, which rose m 
the early 1970*8, is now leveling off. Very small numbers of Black students enroll in 
graduate programs; even fewer complete graduate study and receive degrees. His- 
panic enrollment and graduation rates show similar tends. Inadequate high school 
preparation, lack of support services, unfamiliar environment and lack of minority * 
and handicapper faculty members are major contribution factors to the low reten- 
tion rate of minorities and handicappers. Federal support programs in some form 
should continue to be provided for successfully recruung graduating minorities and 
handicappers. Encouraging visiting scholars and administrative internships and as- 
suring pay equity. 

UPGRADING TEACH Eli EDUCATION 

Not only students, but teachers must receive better preparation to meet the de- 
mands of a fast-changing world. Colleges teach teachers, who in turn teach the ele- 
mentary, middle and high school students who will attend the colleges. Strengthen- 
ing this link in the chain of training will revitalize the entire educational system, 
and restore popular respect and support to the teaching profession. 

While the supply of teachers is declining as teachers leave the classroom in large 
numbers and fewer college students choose teaching careers, an increased demand 
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for elementary school teachers will begin as early as 1985. Further, there appears to 
be a shortage of trained secondary teachers in the criticrl areas of math, science 
and foreign languages. To assure a supply of qualified teachers the Commission rec- 
ommends that colleges of education: (1) start recruiting early, (2) intensify the teach- 
er training program, (3) support teaching research, and (4) enhance continuing 
teacher education. 

The State Board of Education through its Blueprint for Action and Governor 
Blanchard through the Educational Summit Task Force share in this call for major 
emphasis on in out teacher education programs. 

Let me elaborate on the call for enhancing the continuing education of teachers. 
Currently the average age of the Michigan teacher is 44. Over 56% of the Michigan 
teaching force has a master's degree, and close to 85% have met all the require- 
ments for the continuing certificate. 

Thus, our teaching force is getting further away from the professional preservice 
perparation leading to the need to develop programs that will assist classroom 
teachers in expanding their professional capabilities. 

Because this is a national concern, the federal government as well as the state 
education agencies, intermediate school districts (education service agencies) and 
local school districts must be willing to share this responsibility. I firmly support 
the provisions of the "Professional Development Resource Center Act" introduced 
by Chairman Ford. I believe we have learned that the federal programs which for- 
merly existed under Title V of the Higher Education program provided an exempla- 
ry model for the nation and should be reinstated. 

Federal leadership and assistance is crucial to the development of our nation's 
teaching force. If we are to demand professionalism from our teachers, we must pro- 
vide them with the means to fulfill that demand. 

It is recommended that the Congress include as part of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. Funds for professional development/continuing education 
centers to assist state and local education agencies in planning, establishing, and 
operating such centers on a year-round basis. 

The involvement of classroom teachers is an important element to this proposal. 
Federal investment in a system of professional development continuing education 
centers will ensure that teachers will be engaged in activities that will include up- 
dating/expanding their subject matter expertise by applying the latest educational 
research to classroom situations, exploring new educational tools and utilizing new 
teaching technology in the development of curriculum materials. Further, Congress 
should give serious consideration to providing resources to state educational agen- 
cies and institutions of higher education to improve and upgrade the teacher educa- 
tion programs at our state colleges and universities. 



Another key area of concern for the Commission was the relationship of higher 
education to economic development and job creation. Research and experience sub- 
stantiate a clear link between economic revitialization and activities in cutting edge 
scientific and engineering investigations at nationally recognized institutions, tech- 
nology transfer strategies, faculty entrepreneurship and effective job training. Al- 
though the states have assumed considerable responsibility for these activities, a 
federal role in funding major research and equipment is vital to ensure excellence 
in physical and intellectual resources. 

The availability of specialized research equipment influences the volume of schol- 
arly output, especially in the sciences and engineering. In the highly competitive 
arena of federal R&D funding, antiquated research equipment can reduce an insti- 
tution's sponsored support. A recent federal survey reported that . . university 
researchers work with adequate tools that impair the pace of research, force closure 
of lines of inquiry. . . . The best equipped industrial laboratories surpass almost all 
university laboratories." 

Large-scale, nonroutine equipment is the issue the Commission believes is best ad- 
dressed through a state and federal partn^hjn since that costs are so substantial 
and the benefits extend beyond a single state or region. 

Cooperative education is also an area that should be supported and strengthened 
as we look to job training and economic totalization through higher education. 
Venture capital should be authorized in Title Vm to expand upon the exemplary 
work already carried out at 44 state institutions— and more than 1000 across the 
country— to assist student preparedness for future employment through cooperative 
education. 



SUPPORTING EXCELLENCE IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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EMPHASIZING COOPERATION AND TECHNOLOGY 

The Commission applauded the resource-sharing programs already in effect, such 
as the joint use of physical facilities, ioint degree programs, early college admission 
for talented high school seniors and agreements which facilitate the transfer of 
credits. However, in view of future needs, the Commission has called for even great- 
er progress in innovative ventures such as telecommunications networks, program 
agreements between institutions and sectors, consolidated library resources and 
maximum use of automated technology to eliminate costly and inefficient duplica- 
tion. I have been asked to assume a leadership role in calling together a panel from 
all the affected sectors in initiate action on this proposal because of the extensive 
experience of the state Department of Education in its work with the HEGIS data, 
the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) and other similar programs. The 
Congress should also look to playing a catalyst role in this area where technological 
innovation and development will be too large for a single state. 

DEVELOPING A COMPREHENSIVE HIGHER EDUCATION DATABASE (INCLUDING LABOR 

MARKET DATA) 

Finally, the Commission found an astonishing difficulty in gaining access to rele- 
vant systemwide data as our work evolved. There is no doubt that higher education 
decisionmaking must be done on a systemwide basis if it is to be effective. Yet pol- 
icymakers lack a continuous comprehensive source of data for timely discussion of 
complex issues. 

In order to provide this critical information, the Commission recommended the 
expeditious coordination and on-line availability of a comprehensive database. This 
data should include student enrollments, high school graduation and postsecondary 
planning data, financial aid, representation of minorities, women and handicappers; 
institutional data, including finance and expenditure, consumer costs, and academic 
programs. Occupational supply and demand data organized by occupation and field 
of study to guide student career counseling and program planning activities, as well 
as policymakers, should also be incorporated. This issue may seem obvious, but it is 
amazing how many institutional representatives seek to keep this information from 
policy makers. A national effort is needed to provide for the coordination and access 
of vital data if such an effort is to ultimately have an impact on achieving the best 
possible higher education system for our nation. 

CONCLUSION 

Tc quote Governor Blanchard, "It is no exaggeration to say that the struggle in 
which we are engaged may well be won or lost in the classroom." Higher education 
is much too critical to the economic, political and intellectual future of this country 
and our people to compromise. 

Two conclusions were very clear to the Commission. First, dramatic patterns of 
change will prevail into the 21st Century and higher education must be a cert of 
national and state strategy if we are to respond effectively to those changes. Second, 
the federal government must be a strong partner with the states and the colleges 
and universities. Performing vital research and public service, and ensuring intel- 
lectual inquiry, developing successful employees, entrepreneurs and business lead- 
ers, and providing for the vitality of our political and social fabric. We have entrust- 
ed all of these to higher education and they must not be lost through idealogical 
expediency. The future price would be incalculable. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my thoughts and those of the Commission 
with you. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Colovas. 

Mr. Colovas. Thank you, Chairman Ford, and Congressman Wil- 
liams. 

Before beginning our testimony on behalf of WCCC, I take great 
pleasure in introducing two people that are so important to Wayne 
County Community College. First, I would like to ask Mrs. Juanita 
Ford to stand. Mrs. Ford is a longstanding trustee of our college. 
Ms. Mary Jane Bond, our director of financial aid. Thank you. 

I am pleased for this opportunity to ^ffer testimony on behalf of 
Wayne County Community College in suport of three programs 
that have so greatly assisted students to successfully complete post- 
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secondary education programs. These are the TRIO, title III and fi- 
nancial assistance programs. 

We firmly believe that under the Higher Education Reauthoriza- 
tion Act, that increased Federal financial support of these uro- 
grams is, in both the short and long run, crucial to the future well- 
being of our Nation. The increased demand for better education of 
the citizenry is more prevalent now than at any previous time. Our 
Nation's economic, political and social survived depends on the 
country being able to successfully compete in these arenas within 
the global context. Increased Federal support in postsecondary edu- 
cation, therefore, is paramount to and provides, the foundation for 
maintains z national stability, growth and human progress. 

Incidentally, going into this presentation, 1 want to mention that 
approximately 60 percent of all students in the country that move 
into postsecondary education, higher education, generally get their 
first exposure at the community college level. 

Willi respect to the TRIO Program, WCCC has had a special 
services project since 1972 to provide academic support services to 
students whose prior educational experiences indicate that they 
will have difficulty completing their academic programs. Currently, 
49 percent of Wayne County Community College students read at 
the ninth-grade level or below. Moreover, 90 percent of these are 
first-generation college students who, for the most part, receive fi- 
nancial aid. If these nontraditional students are to succeed, they 
must have specialized tutoring, counseling and learning skills expe- 
riences that augment the instruction received in the classroom and 
learning laboratories. 

Each year, approximately 1,200 students at WCCC receive aca- 
demic support services provided by the special service project, frith 
the mcyority of *>»ese students receiving reading instruction. Inter- 
estingly, data col jcted on these students underscore the impor- 
tance of this assistance. Students who receive tutoring, counseling 
and study skills are twice as likely to graduate as those who do not. 
This conclusion has been /alidatod by a national study conducted 
by the Systeirs Development Corp., on Wayne County Community 
College special services project. 

Given the limited financial resources of the college today, it is 
impossible for it to fund these services; jet, without them, many 
student: who lack the requisitie academic skills will be denied an 
opportunity to become contributing members of society. Because of 
TRIO funds, many of our students have completed rigorous aca- 
demic programs and joined the work fc~ s. As example, WCCC pro- 
duces more minority nurses than any other institution of higher 
education in the State because a vast majority of these students 
are nontraditional. They require extensive support services. 

Special services assists students by providing these tutorials, es- 
pecially in reading, mr*h and writing. Moreover, once students 
gain at ision, they >t 1 attend workshops conducted by special 
service lich are ge&rti to anxiety reduction, test-taking and bio- 
feedback Given the large number of students who qualify for spe- 
cial services with the current funding level, only 10 percent can be 
sei need each year. With additional funding, the institution certain- 
ly could assist more students to complete an academic program. 
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With a strong impact on academic performance and retention 
that these services make, they are still very cost-effective. Current- 
ly it costs $504 per student to provide a range of academic support 
services. 

The :984-85 budget for special services at WCCC is $176,860, 
which is all Federal funds. Without these funds, the open-door com- 
munity college would, in fact, become a revolving door to a great 
number of our students. 

With respect to our institutional lay program, title m, it consists 
of three basic components. These are administrative improvements, 
academic improvements and the student center support network. 
Our title m program is a 5-year developmental grant which runs 
through September 30 of 1987. 

Under the administrative services improvements, a research and 
development coir* onent has been effectuated which identifies ongo- 
ing changes in the student profile. In addition, systems have been 
developed to institutionally respond to such changes and to estab- 
lish new approaches for the management of these services. 

The second category, academic improvements, involves faculty 
retraining and redeployment, instructional computer literacy, high 
technology, curriculum development and automated learning re- 
sources systems. 

The third category is student-centered support services network 
and involves the development of a computer advisory planning 
system and computerized admission and assessment programs for 
students. 

Title III has greatly assisted WCCC in substantially developing 
various aspects of administrative and instructional student service 
programs. The institution simply could :<ot support such develop- 
ment under its general fund operating budget. The grant has pro- 
vided us with the unique opportunity to continually improve these 
services and to develop new innovative approaches to better serv- 
ing students. 

Title III, therefore, has been of great benefit and assistance to us 
and deserves ycur continued and expanded support. Unlike other 
Federal programs that deal with specific funding priorities such as 
vocational technical equipment, et cetera. Title III has given our 
institution the flexibility to deal with a variety of high priority 
needs, inclusive of the ability to move forward with a more respon- 
sive institutional structure to better service students. 

Many of our innovative programs are now, in fact, operative, 
that otherwise would not even be possible but for title III funding. 

Third, I want to talk about our Financial Assistance Program 
and, as have others, I expressed our deep concerns surrounding the 
administration's proposed budget cuts m Federal financial assist 
ance programs. These reductions will have a definite negative 
impac upon student access to postsecondary education. 

At WCCC, we have sought to provide an opportunity for low-cost, 
high-quality postsecciidary education. Over half of our students 
who are en/olled at least half time receive some form of title IV 
assistance. In 1984-85, we estimate ov er 8,500 students will receive 
in excess of $10 million at WCCC. You should know that WCCC op- 
err tes the largest Pell Grant Program in the St*t? of Michigan as 
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far as community colleges are concerned, both in the numbers of 
students and in the amount of dollars expended. 

Proposed budget reductions in student assistance would force 
many of these same students to discontir xe their education and 
the achievement of their career objectives. Over 80 percent of our 
current eligible financial aid recipient population represents family 
incomes of $16,000 and below. The loss, for example, of SEOG fund- 
ing alone would mean that upwards of 1,000 students per year 
could not attend WCCC. 

Student access to poetsecondary education at WCCC and else- 
where is clearly in jeopardy. Your efforts to support continued as- 
sistance in the Student Financial Aid Program* minima lly at the 
current funding levels will certainly help assure the opportunity 
for a brighter future for our students, community and Nation. 

At this time, I want to make five or six points that emphasize 
the negative impact on WCCC st idents relating to these proposed 
budget cuts. The first point is the proposed imposition of a $2fc,000 
SSSix inc ? me «ilfog upon student eligibility to receive Pell, 
SMXj, and college work study funding. At WdOC currently, over 
140 students are from families with incomes of $25,000 or more and 
receive Pell grants, SEOG, and other CWS funds during 1984-86. 
These students would no longer be eligible. 

Under one proposal, restructuring of ?ell grant awards for stu- 
dents with family incomes approaching $25,000 would no longer 
qualify for assistance. Students who are 22 years or younger would 
be automatically dependent unless they are a ward of the court or 
both parents are deceased. These provisions would severely impact 
the low-income student of 22 years of age or younger and make 
postsecondary education, even low-cost, such as that at our institu- 
tion, almost unavailable for many of them. 

A third point would be eliminating funding for uie supplemental 
educational opportunity grant. WCCC received last year for this 
current year an authorization of $440,000 for NSUOG awards and 
these will be provided to over 1,000 students. We have received pre- 
liminary notice that 1985-36 funding levels will be equal to that 
However, also, zero funding for these SEOG Programs will obvious- 
ly impact the capability of 1,000 needy students to attend and com- 
plete their educational degree objectives. 

The fourth point, if th* proposal to limit title IV aid, including 
Pell grant, campus-based, and GSL to $4,000 per year were, in fact, 
enacted, as many as 500 students would exceed that $4,000-per-year 
limit at WCCC, when we include all those programs. A reduction, 
therefore, in funding could limit student enrollment. 

The fourth point, under college work study funding, this would 
be increased and institutions permitted to transfer up to 50 percent 
of their funding into a grant program to replac SEOG. In our situ- 
ation, we could anticipate an increase in CWS funding of approxi- 
mately $200,000 to $250,000 per year. However, this increase is still 
a net decrease of current combined CWS and SEOG funding. 

Sixth, and my last point, is that students who do not possess a 
high school degree, or its equivalent under the proposals, would not 
be eligible to receive any title IV financial aid funds. Some current 
students are enrolled because they are beyond the age of compulso- 
ry school attendance and have the ability to benefit, despite the 
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lack of a high school diploma or recognized equivalency. This 
change to require a diploma or GED would totally eliminate stu- 
dents who qualify on ability to benefit from all eligibility for title 
IV aid. It may be that up to 20 percent of our current recipients 
would be denied educational opportunity if such a regulation were 
enacted. , 

I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to preseut the 
views of WCCC concerning TRIO, title III, and financial aid assist- 
ance programs. We believe the Higher Education Reauthorization 
Act to be the most important business to be addressed by the na- * 
tional Congress. 

Thank you, again. 

[Prepared statement of William Colovar ollows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. William C. Colovas, Vice President for 
Administration, Wayne County Community College 

I am pleased U *: this opportunity to offer testimony on behalf of Wayne County 
Community College in support of three programs that have so greatly assisted stu- 
dents to successfully complete postsecondary education programs. These are the 
TRIO, Title HI and Financial Assistance Programs. We firmly believe that under 
the Higher Education Reauthorization Act currently being drafted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Postsecondary Education that increased federal fi nan ci al support of these 
programs is in bo ,h the short and long run crucial to the future well-being of our 
nation. The increased demand for a better educated citizenry is mo**? prevalent now 
than at any previous time in the nation's history. Our nation's economic, political 
and social survival depends on the country being able to successfully compete in 
these arenas within a global contest. Increased federal support of postsecondary edu- 
cation, therefore, is paramount to and provides the foundation for m ai n tai nin g na- 
tional stability, growth and human progress. 

TRIO PROGRAMS — SPECIAL SERVICES PROJECT (INSTITUTE FOR HUMAN RESOURCES) 

Wayne County Community College has had a Special Services Project since 1972 
to provide academic support services to students whose prior educational experi- 
ences indicate they will nave difficulty completing their academic programs. Cur- 
rently 49% of Wayne County Community College students read at the ninth grade 
level or below. Moreover, over 90% are first-generation college students who, for the 
most part, receive financial aid. If these non-traditional students ere to succeed, 
they must have specialized tutoring, counseling, and lesi ning skills experiences that 
augment the instruction received in the classroom or learning laboratories. Each 
year approximately 1,200 students receive academic support services provided by 
the Special Services Project with the majority of these students receiving reading 
instruction. 

Data collected on these students underscore the importance of this assistance. 
Students who receive tutoring, counseling, and study skills are twice as likely to 
graduate as those who do not. This conclusion has been validated by a national 
study conducted by the System Development Corporation on Wayne County Com- 
munity Colleges Special Services Project 

Given the limited financial resources of the College today, it's impossible for it to * 
fund these services. Yet, without them many ' 4 idents who lack the requisite aca- 
demic skills will be denied an opportunity to become contributing members of socie- 
ty. 

Because of TRIO funds, many of our students have completed rigorous academic 
programs and joined the workforce. Wayne County Community College produces * 
more minority nurses than any other institution of higher education in the State. 
Because a vast majority of these students ar<* non-traditional, they need extensive 
support services to enter and complete this program. Special Services assist students 
to enter the Nursing Program by providing tutorials in reading, mathematics, and 
writing. Moreover, once students gain admission, they still attend workshops con- 
ducted by special services staff— Anxiety Reduction, Tist-Taking, and Biofeedback. 

Given the large number of students who quality for Special Services, with the cur- 
rent funding level, only 10% can be serviced each year. With additional funding, the 
institution certainly could assist more students to complete their academic pro- 
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grams and either enter the job market immediately or continue their studies at 
senior institutions. 

Yet, with the strong impact on academic performance and retention these services 
make, they are still cost effective. Currently, it costs $504.00 per student to provide 
a range of academic support services. The Current (84-86) Budget for Special Serv- 
ices at Wayne County Community College is $176,660 which is all federal funds. 
Without these funds the open-door community colleges will become revolving door 

* institutions. 

INSTITUTIONAL AID PROGRAM — TITLE III 

The current Institutional Aid Program— Title III— at Wayne County Community 

* College came into being on Octobt- 1, 1983, under the auspices of the UJS. Depart- 
ment of Education. It is a five-year development grant which will run through Sep- 
tember 30, 1987. it was designed by a cadre of Wayne County Community College 
administrators, faculty and support staff with full cooperation from the Board of 
Trustees, all college departments and personnel from throughout the institution. 
The college, in fact, has been the recipient of Title III funding since July 1976, and 
the Institutional Aid Program 'I.A.P.) currently in effect is the longest-running and 
potentially the most valuable as measured in terms of providing ways and means 
for developmental improvement of Wayne County Community College. There are 
three \>asic components in the I.A.P. grant at Wayne County Community College. 
These are Administrative Improvements, Academic improvements and tne Student- 
Centered Support Network. 

In the first category, Administrative Improvements, a research and development 
component has been effectuated which identifies ongoing changes in the student 
profile. In addition, systems were developed to institutionally respond to such 
change? and establish new approaches for management of these services. 

The second category, Academic Improvements, involves Faculty Retraining and 
Redeployment, Instructional Computer Literacy, High Technology and Curriculum 
Development, and Automated Learning Resources. 

The third category, the Student Centered Support Network, in wives developing a 
computer advisory planning system and computerized admissions and assessment 
programs for students. 

Title III, or the Institutional Aid Program, as it currently exists, has assisted 
Wayne County Community College in substantially developing various aspects of its 
administrative services, faculty training, academic and student services programs. 
This institution aimply would not have been able to support such development 
under its general operating fund budget. 

For the last six years that Wayne County Community College has been the recipi- 
ent of a Title III grant, the grant has provided us with a unique opportunity to de- 
velop faculty training models, a research and development component, an automat- 
ed library system, and assisted our Student Services Division in developing new and 
different approaches to serving students. Title III, therefore, has been of great bene- 
fit and assistance to us and deserves your continued and expanded support. Unlike 
other federal programs that deal with soecific funding priorities, such as vocational 
technic -1 equipment, etc., Title III has given our institution the flexibility to deal 
with a variety of high priority needs within the decision making structure of the 
college inclusive of the ability to move forv.ard with a more responsive administra- 
tive structure especially as relates to better serving students. 

Title III assisted our institution to the degree that many of our innovative pro- 
grams are now operative that otherwise would not even be possible but for Title HI 

* funding. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

I express our deep concerns surrounding the administration's proposed budget 
r cuts as concerns federal financial assistance programs. The proposed FY '86 budget 

reductions will have a definite negative impact upon student access to post-second- 
ary education. At Wayne County Community College we have sought to provide an 
opportunity for low cost, high quality post-secondary educatior. Over half of our stu- 
dents who enrolled at least half time receive some form of Title IV assistance. Presi- 
dent Reagan's proposed budget reductions in student assistance would force many of 
these same students to discontinue their education and the achievement of their 
career objectives. 

Over 80% of our current eligible Financial Aid recipient population represent 
family incomes of $16,000 and below. The proposed loss of SEOG funding alone 
would mean that upwards of 1,000 students per year could not attend Wayne 
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County Community College. These proposed budget cuts do not impact only the 
'Voalthy" or those with ability to pay; they also clearly impact aid availability for 
the truly needy as well. Student access to post-secondary education at Wayne 
County Community College, and elsewhere, is clearly in jeopardy. 

Our future is baaed upon an educated populace. The role of community based, 
post-secondary education is critical to that end. Our college provides that first op- 
portunity for post-secondary education to many citizens. 

Your efforts to support continued student assistance programs at current funding 
levels will help assure the opportunity that a brighter future is available to our stu- 
dents, community, and nation. 

The analysis which follows emphasises the negative impact of budget reductions 
to WCCC students. 

ANALYSIS OP PROPOSED FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID FROORAT BUDGET REDUCTIONS AT 
WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Key elements of the current proposed FY '86 budget and the projected impact 
upon students and programs of financial assistance at Wayne County Community 
College are noted below: 

1. Impose a $25,000 family income ceiling upon student eligibility io receive any 
Pell, SEOG, and CWS funding: 

Over 140 students from families with incomes of $25,000 or more received Pell 
Gant, SEOG, and/or CWS funds during 1984-85. These students would no longer be 
eligible. 

2. Pell Grant Awards would be restructured: 

Students from family incomes approaching $25,000 would no longer qualify for as- 
sistance. Students who are 22 years or younger would be automatically dependent 
unless Ward of the Court, or both parents are deceased. These provisions would se- 
verely impact the low income student of 22 or younger, and make post secondary 
education, even low cost such as WC3, almost unavailable for many. 

3. Eliminate the funding for the Supplemental l?An«*tlr>na\ Opportunity Grant 
Program: 

WCCC received an autb' fixation of $440,499 for the 1984-85 year. SEOG Awards 
for this year will be provi ed to over 1,000 students to fully expend the fund. We 
have received preliminary note of the 1985-86 funding levels equal w 1984-85 
($440,499). Zero funding for SEOG will obviously impact the capability of over 1,000 
needy students to attend and complete their educational degree objectives. 

4. All Guaranteed Student Loans would be based upon a needs test for all appli- 
cants, and no loans would be available to families with incomes of $82,600 or above: 

At least 25% of our GSL applicants, including those with incomes of $80,000 or 
below, would no longer qualify for these loan funds. To date this year, over 500 stu- 
dents have processed GSL applications for an average loan request of $2,210 each. If 
we project a 25% reduction m these funds, loans would be reduced by up to $275,250 
per year for 1986-87. 

5. Federal Title IV Aid, including Pell, Campus-based, and GSL would be limited 
to $4,000 per year: 

While average aid through the 1984-85 year to date for all aid applicants totals 
$1,625 for over 6,400 applicants, it is perhaps reasonable to assume that as many as 
500 students would exceed the $4,000-per-year limit when we include all Title IV 
Programs. A reduction in needed funding could limit student enrollment. 

6. CWS funding would be increased and institutions permitted to transfer up to 
50% into a "Grant" program to replace SEOG: 

We might anticipate an increase in CWS funding of approximately $200,000- 
$250,000 per year. However, this increase is still a net decrease of current, combined 
CWS and SEOG funding (up to $250,000 net decrease). 

7. Students who do not possess a high school degree o its equivalent would not be 
eligible to receive any Title IV aid funds: 

Some current students are enrolled because they are "beyond the age of ampul- 
sory school attendance and have the ability to benefit despite lack of high school 
diploma or recognized equivalency." The change to require a diploma or GED would 
totally eliminate students who qualify on ability to benefit from all eligibility for 
Title IV aid. It may be that up to 20% of current recipients would be denied if such 
regulation were enacted. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Breneman. 
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Mr. Breneman. Chairman Ford, Congressman Williams, I want 
to thank you for holding these regional hearings and leaving Wash- 
ington to go out on the trail and hear from the grassroots level of 
what we all think and care about. 

From my prior years of experience in Washington at the Brook- 

• ings Institution, I had occasion to testify in front of this committee 
from a somewhat disinterested position and I am delighted now to 
have the opportunity to talk to you as the president of a private 
liberal arts college. 

* I am going to limit my comments to the student aid dimension of 
the reauthorization, but as a backdrop to that, and in consideration 
of some of the comments that have oeen emanating from the ad- 
ministration in the last 2 to 3 months about the outrageous rip-off 
nature of current Federal student aid. I want to provide you just a 
very brief be idrop of the economics of providing higher education 
in a private liberal arts college. 

Kalamazoo College enrolls 1,100 students. It is a 4-year 999 resi- 
dential institution and Carnegie classification suggests that there 
are approximately 700 such institutions in the United States. I 
don't claim that ours is representative, but on balance, I suspect 
many small liberal arts colleges would have figures not dissimilar 
to ours. 

Now, of these 1,100 students, currently 577, or 52 percent, are re- 
ceiving need-based aid, and if you happen to have a copy of my tes- 
timony up there, I have got three brief tables that highlight how 
that aid is distributed. 

Our cost, by the way, our tuition, room and board this year is 
$10,000 and we have about $800 in additional incidental costs that 
go into the initial calculation of the cost of education. Now, the av- 
erage need-based package of those 577 student— the average need 
totals just short or $7,500, but it is instructive to see how we try to 
put that together in the average package. 

The first little table lays that out. The first two components are 
the Michigan differential grant and the Michigan competitive 
scholarship, which total, for a Michigan resident, $1,700. The col- 
lege grant of 340 enters in; SEOG at 450; NDSL at 1,500, work 
study at 1,000. That brings up a package that we can directly con- 
trol iust short of $5,000 and then we recommend a 2,500 GSL on 
top, bringing a total package of 7,500. 

Now, what is striking, I think, when you look at that, and this is 
sort of the average case at the college, the first thing you observe is 
» there is no program. This is the rock-bottom basis of Federal giant 
aid to American higher education, but in the average case, the av- 
erage family at Kalamazoo would be just above the income levels 
that wou)d allow us to integrate a Pell grant in this average in- 
t stance. That doesn't mean we don't have Fell grants at the college; 
the next table addresses that, but I think that is an important 
point. 

Second, if you look at that $7,500 in tl a average case, you have 
got a loan total of 4,000 and a work total of 1,000. That means that 
$5,000, or two-thirds of this package, is coming in loans and work 
and I would argue that this hardly conforms to the image of the 
middle-class family ripping off the system through large and lucra- 
tive Federal grants. 
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Third, I think it is important to note the extreme importance to 
us of the Michigan State grants. We are extremely dependent on 
those and would be hard-preased to make up their loss through 
other means. 

Finally, just because there has been a lot of confusion about 
merit versus need-based aid, I would like to clarify my understand- 
ing of the way we supplement these packages with our own institu- 
tional unfunded aid. The way we do it is not by piling on merit aid 
on the heads of stude is who don't need aid, but rather, we try to 
allocate our money L > this package in such a way that we substi- 
tute dollar for dollar the Kalamazoo College grant for guaranteed 
student loans. 

We will typically take a package like this and try to add 1,000 to 
$1,500 in K grant and reduce the GSL component equivalently. 

We are very uncomfortable and I share the sediments of many 
of our other analysts and of the chairman of the prospect of stu- 
dents borrowing as much as $4,000 a year to attend higher educa- 
tion and we do everything we can, and that is where the largest 
part of our grant aid goes, to reduce that loan burden. 

Now, another way of looking at the relative importance of the 
various forms of Federal support at the college is highlighted in 
the second table, which I won't go over, but essentially the Pell 
grant component is about $243,000 in revenue and aids 200 stu- 
dents out of 1,100 at the college. SEOG is 171,000 and aids 341 stu- 
dents. College work study aids 314. That is a very critical compo- 
nent. NDSL, between the new and revolving fund, aids 410 and we 
have an estimate that approximately 600 of our students are bor- 
rowing an equivalent of 780,000 in GSL. 

Again, I guess the noteworthy thing is as we put these figures 
together from my standpoint is the extreme importance of the 
three campus-based programs and GSL, just in sneer dollar and 
student terms. 

The third brief table included in the testimony gives you some 
figures from the 12 Great Lakes College Association colleges that 
were mentioned earlier this morning. These are private liberal arts 
colleges like Kalamazoo in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, and we 
have pulled our figures together for what our aid packages look 
like in 1980-81 and then 4 years later in 1984-85. 

Again, I think these statistics give the lie to some of the asser- 
tions that we are hearing emanating from the administration. For 
these 12 colleges combined, Federal need-based grants have been 
essentially flat at about $7.6 million ever this 5-year period, and of 
course, in real terms, therefore, the real value of the dollar is down 
by the rate of inflation over that period. 

The State need-based grants are up by about 40 percent, indicat- 
ing the growing importance of these grants and they are very close 
to equaling the value of the Federal giants now, but the big jump, 
the way we have all been meeting these needs for higher educa- 
tion, and I think this is reaJly very representative around the coun- 
try, is the jump from $13 million to $26 million, or nearly 100 per- 
cent jump in the institutions' need-based grants that we are put- 
ting in out of our own operating budgets. These are dollars we 
could be allocating to faculty salaries, could be allocating to librar- 
ies, could be allocating to deferred maintenance, but in fact, we are 
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putting them into these packages to reduce that loan burden that I 
earlier mentioned. . , . . ± . . , k „ 

The merit aid, straight merit aid without reference to need, has 
increased as well as the data indicate that the dollars, from »i to 
$2 million, from $1.4 to $2.7 million, are still miniscule. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Federal loans calculated here and reported 
here have actually dropped by 11 percent over this period and I 
think and assume that represents the income capping of UbL that 
occurred in 1981-82, so that I expect on a per capita basis, the fig- 
ures would look differently. , , , 

My conclusions— and I asked my aid people to put these date to- 
gether because I was sick of hearing all of these assertions about 
how all this lucrative Federal money rolling around and how the 
students are exploiting the various taxpayers and so on. 

I think these data are a very realistic and tough-minded look at 
how we are actually trying to put together packages that make it 
possible for students to attend our schools. . . 

Four quick comments on reauthorization. My first suggestion is 1 
hope you do consider seriously the NAICU proposal for FeU grants. 

1 was in Washington meeting with the board of directors of NAICU 

2 weeks ago when we debated seriously whether we would submit 
our own proposal or buy into the ACE compromise package. I think 
the conclusionall of us reached was that the NAICU proposal was 
sufficiently interesting that at this early stage in reauthorization, 
we did not want to squelch discussion and consideration of lnterest- 

"^toSdea, in a nutshell, as I understand it, is that there would be 
a maximum $2,100 grant in the first year for tuition not to exceed 
one-half of tuition and a separate maximum cost-of-living grant ot 
$2,100 that would phase out when family income exceeded lw per- 
cent of the official poverty line. 

Now, I think personally this addresses something that has 
plagued Federal student aid policy for over a decade, namely, how 
to be tuition-responsive, which is a concern of our institutions, and 
how to be responsive to the living costs of the lower income stu- 
dents in both public and private institutions, and I sincerely hope 
that this committee will take a careful look at the NAICU propos- 
al 

My second recommendation is that we need to adopt a more real- 
istic living standard for the computation of the family contribution. 
Again, it is my understanding that the current system assumes 
that a family of four can cover the cost of food, shelter and clothing 
for somewhere in the range of $9,000 to $11,000 per year in after- 
tax income and then the income above that is then eligible for fac- 
toring into college costs. 

I simply submit this cost-of-living standard is outdated and virtu- 
ally impossible to meet and I hope that as you get into the techni- 
cal parts of the reauthorization, you will look carefully at that 

Third, and this my student aid officer felt quite strongly about, 
was the feeling that the need for the central processor for Pell 

Sants, which f guess is in Iowa City, is no longer needed; that, in 
ct, this has become a duplicative waste of everybody s tune ind 
money, that we have to, at the campus, calculate everything that is 
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SrJwJSSJT that Iow « City calculates on its own behalf, and 
i 6 F°?T °? ^ding paper to Iowa City, subm tting 
H.£Tw the indent having it get iost and so forth, winds up put- 
tog a lot of delay into the process of actually getting the money 

n-Il 5-° Ur feeling i th ?, t tne normal audit review process can take 
care of any accountability concerns that were part of the reasonfor 
the central proceawr and that student aid o&s are noTsuffi- 

SJr,?^ 611 ^ weU trained ■*» knowledgeable to be 
able to handle that function on their own. 

, V™ 1 ?' 1 wo"'* go into the details. I listed here a number of 
technical regulations that are in the legislation that no longer 
S^LUSS n? 8 a *2 mMy important purpose. Some of them ire 
rn^nnl^ r^ ne w ^ «3«™«it about the selective service 
«V^wif?^V 14 18 ° ur understanding that a recent survey on that 
showed that roughly 97 percent of the students receiving aid were 
properly registered and J guess we would question ^eSrtota 
^ Ll lgamai : 0 e of ««?Pliance really means very much now when 
that seems not to be quite the volatile issue that it was a few years 

J^fme ciofe by just mentioning an idea that several of us have 
Si u n p „ ^ m the coupleTf months that indicate the kind of 
tmnking that is going on in our community as we experience and 
ttoned Wetnnwfl P^ u f ^ that Congressman wSiams mS 
rt^SLSlL • W ■ H* et deficit 18 a tough one; we know that 
the pressure is coming to bear on the middlelnd upper middle rtu- 
den ; the pressure to get that student out of GSL a^Tgit that stu- 
dent out of grant programs. If that is going to be the direction toe 
l^7t SPf puraues ' we are - in our own best interest, going to 
have to look for new sources of funds and a number of us have 

^eff^m^^ tion ^ "V 1 ** account idea, wrt rf 
!f • IRA - . but 14 nas occurred to us recently— in fact, as 
I was doing my owa income taxes, I realized this year that that is 
almost a mandatory $4,000 that a tv^^er fam% ??£ away 
& 51*2? t* 0 * 1 *' **? " Pn ? bablv goin « to be all of the sa^ 
to tThS^^ 68 ? MVe m a ? ven - vew - 14 * certainly 3 
raint tlfiSf ff' ^i? 11 ? 8U «?estion is, it the administrator Mi 
S5. P h these middle-income students out of loan and grant 
fZT?^' T "^J* be , able to allow these families to tap these 
IRA accounts and draw them down, maybe up to a certain Umi!- 

Z^ofteX*K be of tL accumulator some- 

S \f 9C h^ r V r th \ 4 monev down ' transfer it to the stu- 
coste 1186 that money for valid ni * ner education 

. ^ w . ou , ld mean having the ownership of that asset transi .-red 

tS! Zt~ ent 80 r * 0U l d - 1)6 J axed to the student's income™ 
would also mean eliminating the 10-percent penalty tax but it 

TSk\n $ tbiS » *^joU the major pool of sSSigTand it is 
IS ' 5 11 °l our 1)0110168 to want to encourage famffiesto save for 
higher education, one of the criticisms of stulent aid hWbwn thl 
SEES ? * at ^ familie8 that d ° «ve S^EeSl 

82F&^ SL the aeaessment systems. It seems to us this is anidel 
that m worth pursuing and I hope all of us will have an oppwtun? 
ty to hear more about it in future months. opponuni 
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Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 
[Prepared statement of David Breneman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David W. Breneman, President, Kalamazoo College 

. My name is David W. Breneman and I am President of Kalamazoo College, an 
independent four-year liberal arts college enrolling 1100 students. As an independ- 
ent institution we do not receive direct state appropriations, and therefore must 
m?et our costs through a combination of tuition, endowment earnings, private 
giving, and federal and state student aid programs. Tuition, room and board at 
Kalamazoo College this year is $10,000, and an additional $800 in incidental costs is 
included in our student aid budgets. As an independent four-year liberal arts al- 
lege, Kalamazoo College is representative of a group of nearly 700 such institutions 
in the United States. 

STUDENT AID AT KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 

In the current year, 577 of our 1100 students (52%) are receiving need based aid, 
with the average aid package totalling $7,500. It is instructive to see how that $7,500 
aid package is irade up: 

Composition of average need-based aid package Kalamazoo College.— 1984-85 

Michigan differential grant $400 

Michigan competitive scholarship 1 300 

Kalamazoo college grant '340 

SEOG jgn 

NDSL 1500 

cws I:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::: ig 

Subtotal 4 995 

Recommended gsl 2)500 

Total aid 7 495 

Several aspects of this average aid package are noteworthy: 

(1) Although need is estimated at $7,500, this average package contains no Pell 
award. Family income for this average case is in the low to middle $30,000 range, 
which means that the student is not eligible for Pell grant 

(2) Loans in this package total $4,000 per year, a $2,500 GSL and a $1,500 NDSL. 
Col ege Work Study adds another $1,000, meaning that $5,000, or two-thirds of this 
package, is made up of loan and work. This hardly conforms to the image of the 
middle class family ripping off" the system through large and lucrative federal 
grants. 

(3) The amount of federal grant aid in this typical package is limited to a $450 
bupplemental Equal Opportunity Grant. The institution's own grant funds total 
$340, while the student receives $1,700 in grant aid from the State of Michigan. 

(4) Kalamazoo College, like all independent colleges, provides some direct grant 
aid to meritorious students. Were we to do so in the case of this average package, 
we would add perhaps $1,000 to $1,500 of institutional grant aid, reduSngthe 
amount of GSL by that amount. We are not comfortable with students borrowing as 
much as $1,000 per year, and try to reduce the loan burden with our own funds 
whenever possible. 

Another way of considering the relative importance of various forms of federal 
support at Kalamazoo College is highlighted below: 

REVENUES RECEIVED BY KALAMAZOO COLLEGE STUDENTS FROM FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAMS, 

1984-85 



* Nunbir of 



Programs 

™ $243,000 200 

*2P 171000 341 

2H tamM . 2M.W0 414 

J* \ m [ , 1S6.000 410 

NDSL (revolving) 302,000 

® L 1 780,000 600 

1 Estimated ~~~ 
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What is noteworthy in thia table is the great importance of the three campus- 
based programs and GSL to a coMege such as Kalamazoo. 

To give the Committee another perspective on how the distribution of aid for col- 
lege students in independent liberal arts colleges has shifted over, the attached 
table containing information from the twelve Great Lakes College Association 
(GLCA) colleges is illuminating. Note that the federal need-based grant component 
has been essentially flat in current dollar terms between 1980-81 and 1984-85, 
meaning that the real value of these grants has been reduced by the inflation rate 
over these years. The GLCA states of Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana hav* increased 
their aid by roughly 40%, while the largest Increase, both in percentage terms and 
total dollars, has been the institutions' own funds, which doubled in this five-year 
period from $18 million to $26 million. Federal loans have declined because of the 
income cap imposed on the GSL program in 1981-82. Uerit-based aid has also in- 
creased, but the dollars remain relatively small. In mv *hw, this table should put to 
rest the arguments that the institutions are not doing enoturh for their own stu- 
dents, and that we are enriching ourselves through the federal grant programs. For 
many independent colleges, institutional student aid is by far the fastest growing 
budget item. 

REAUTHORIZATION PROPOSALS 

1. Consider seriously the NAICU proposal for Fell grants With regard to the 
forthcoming reauthorization of student aid programs, I endorse for Committee con- 
sideration the NAICU proposal for Pell Grants that would distinguish direct educa- 
tional coats from living costs and fund each separately. As I understand it, in the 
first year there would be a m^Tinruim $2,100 tuition grant, not to exceed one-half of 
tuition, and a separate maximum cost-of-living grant of $2,100, that would phase out 
when family income exceeded $150% of the official poverty line. This proposal is a 
fair and effective effort to address concerns that have plagued federal student aid 
policy for years. A desirable federal grant policy should be both tuition responsive (a 
concern of independent institutions) as well as responsive to the separate burden of 
living costs that concerns low income students at all institutions. While every effort 
is being made in Washington to have higher education associations speak with one 
voicd on reauthorization, interesting new ideas should not be excluded from discus- 
sion, and I believe there is considerable merit in this proposal for students in all 
sectors of higher education. 

It is important to restructure the Pell Grant in this fashion for, as we have seen 
in the data for Kalamazoo College, our average need-based aid recipient currently 
does not receive a Pell Grant, and thus is forced into high levels of debt There ere 
limits to the amount of institutional grant aid we can make available, and the data 
for the GLCA colleges indicate that all of us have been increasing such aid at a 



FINANCIAL AID FOR GLCA COLLEGES— 1980-81 TO 1984-85 





1910-11 


1984-85 


gang 


Total emoHmwt 


20,121 


18,777 


-6.7 


Number of students receiving need-based lid 


8,421 


8,973 


+6.6 


Percentage of students receiving need-based aid (percent) 


41.8 


487 .. 




Federal need-based grants 1 


. $7,617,208 


$7,738,969 


+0.3 


State need-based grants 


$4,584,424 


$6,462,050 


+40.9 


Institutional need-based grants 


.. .. $13,475,853 


$26,699,441 


+98.1 


Total need based grants 


$25,677,485 


$40,900,460 


+59.2 


Federal low • 


$22,993,317 


$20,219,885 


-11.8 


Institutional merit aid 


$1465,620 


$2,729,435 


+86.2 



1 M rants, SEOG's, and fifrril portion of cosigt wort study 
• NDSfi and estimated GSl'i 

Note -Brad on feu from 11 coMqts (Antloch data not avaHe* ) 
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greater rate than any other form of support. If we are to reduce the debt burden on 
lower and middle income families, the Pell Grant must cover a larger share of the 
cost for more students. We should all be concerned by the alarming increase in the 
percentage of the very lowest income students— those woth family Incomes in 1979- 
80 of less than $6,000— who are borrowing under the GSL program. In 1979-80, 15% 
of these low income students in independent colleges had GSL's while by 1983-84, 
fully 55% of students in the same inflation-adjusted income class had GSL V 

2. Adopt a more realistic 'iving standard for computation of family contribution.— 
Effort should be made to recognize a more realistic standard of living for middle 
income families as we include them in the formal aid process. The Bureau of Labor 
Standards Low Income Budrot does not in any way reflect the real costs associated 
with a simple middle class lifestyle. The standard used must not allow luxury, but 
asking a middle income family to provide an educational contribution based on as- 
sumed costs for food, shelter and clothing of approximately $9,000 to $11,000 per 
year in after-tax income is simply unrealistic. I urge the Committee to review this 
matter carefully as part of the Reauthorization. 

8. Eliminate the octroi processor for Fell Grants,— The Pell Grant system takes 
data from the free federal application (used by less than 20% of the institutions at 
complete application for federal and institutional aid) or from the computer tapes of 
the non-profit processors (ACT or College Board). The Department permits schools 
to use the data provided on the FAF tor calculation under Uniform Methodology 
and permits us to make adjustments when detenniningj eligibility for other forms of 
federal financial aid. Adjustments mandated by the Fell validation system could 
easily be made at the institutions and audited in the regular audit/program review 
process. Such adjustments are very clearly delineated, and processing each one back 
through Iowa City is a waste of institutional time and money, as well as taxpayer's 
money. College aid officers determine the necessary changes, help the family to 
complete the forms, calculate the change in the award, and then must mail the 
papers back to the processor so that a from set with the same information can be 
mailed to the student's home. The student is by now at school, and has to get the 
paperwork to the college before funds can be released. Additionally, because the in- 
stitutional aid officer has access to the student, questions can be resolved on campus 
which currently must loop through the Pell processor's system. An example would 
be a case where income does not match well with family size. Asking the family to 
repeat their answers three or four times, with three or four mailings back through 
the processor's system, often does not resolve the question, and can prevent the stu- 
dent from enrolling because the funds cannot be released. This system of central 
processing has outlived its usefulness now that aid officers are more experienced. 

4- Eliminate regulations that no longer serve a purpose— Included here would be 
Selective Service Compliant statements, most entries on the Financial Aid Tran- 
script, the distinction between initial year and continuing year SBOG's, and the 
state allocation system for campus-based aid. 

These are leftovers from legislation that is no longer relevant or has little impact 
on the aided population. The Selective Service test which showed that 97% of the 
students receiving aid were properly registered, shows that this requirement is no 
longer necessary. 

The Financial Aid Transcript is now only relevent for mid-year transfers and for 
NDSL and GSL cumulative limits on between year transfers. These transcripts pro- 
vide one more hurdle for students in the process of choosing the proper curriculum 
for their studies. 

SEOG initial year and continuing year distinctions are now used only in reporting 
on the FISAP and are not part of the funding and account use functions. Little rele- 
vant data have come from these distinctions and requiring colleges to go through 
the exercise of separating them before awarding serves no useful purpose. 

In a time of population migration, the effect of the state allocation system is coun- 
terproductive to the educational purpose of the programs. State allocation is politi- 
cally popular, but it does nothing to direct the funds to locations where students 
attend college. 

Let me close by mentioning briefly another idea that falls outside this Commit- 
tee's purview, but is indicative of the type of thinking we all must do if we are to 
maintain a soundly financed system of nigner education. I believe that over time 
the majority of savings of middle and upper income families in the United States 
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will be directed to Independent Retirement Accounts, for the tax incentives virtual- 
ly dictate that the first $4,000 of savings each year for a two-earner f amily go to 
IRA's, a the federal deficit problem squeezes more and more of tL~ middle and 
upper income families out of federal grant and loan programs, we must allow these 
families to tap their principal source of savings for education costs. There have been 
proposals over the years for educational savings accounts, modeled on the IRA's, but 
we could simply use the existing IRA system and allow individuals to draw down 
some portion of their IRA accounts each year for legitimate educational costs. To 
make this attractive to families, they must be able to transfer ownership of the 
income to the student, so that it would be taxed at the student's rate rather than 
the family's. The 10% penalty tax on early withdrawals would also have to be elimi- 
nated. 

Many of us in higher education believe this is an interesting new proposal that * 
warrants serious study, and I alert this Committee to the fact that interest in the 
idea may grow. One of the challenge? will be to integrate such a system with our 
current student aid programs. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Jerry, we are going to have to abbreviate a little bit " .cause Con- 
gressman Williams has to catch a plane to po back to Washington. 
He has a couple of questions before he leaves and then we will go 
on after Pat has asked his questions. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chainran. I dislike not hearing 
the rest of this panel and the ne~»c one as well, but I am going to 
have to move very quickly here if I am going to get my plane. I 
have another meeting in Washington this afternoon. 

I have been here 2 days and have found it rewarding and inform- 
ative, particularly the specific suggestions and counsel that folks 
here in Michigan have given to us. I am encouraged as a member 
of the Budget Committee to 5nd educators here, as well as in other 
States, saying that restraint is necessary, including in their own ef- 
forts, that I find some people who believe that we can, through 
some manner or other, raise taxes, at least on some people in this 
country and do it in a fair way, and almost everywhere I go, here 
m Michigan as well as in my home State of Montana, people cor- 
rectly point to defense as a place where the Budget Committee has 
to place a great deal of focus is we are to reduce this deficit to any 
significant degree. 

It is interesting to note that the entire amount of money that the 
administration proposes to save on student financial assistance, the 
entire amount of money will be spent by the Pentagon, starting 
this morning at 9:30 by Wednesday. In other words, if you start the 
spending clock ticking when this hearing started, by midweek, the 
Pentagon will have spent all of the savings for student financial as- 
sistance. So it is obvious that there is quite a bit of money to be 
had there. # 

In Montana, we know about your deep commitment in this State 
to higher education and to all education and we know that prob- 
ably no State recognizee the benefits of the well-educated work 
force more than does this State of Michigan. Our State, as well as v 
many others, look to you as a national model 

Finally, let me tell you, there are 435 Members in Congress. I 
don't say this in an obligatory way at all. There are 435 Members 
in Congress, in the House of Representatives. There isn't one, not 
one, that is more effective than Bill Ford. Not one. He is effective 
because he knows how to conserve his energies and focus on those 
issues which are most important to his constituents. 
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Every time Bill Ford focuses those energies, Bill Ford gets his 
way in the Congress of the United States. You are fortunate to 
have two full committee chairmen. We in Montana think there 
should be a law against any State having two full committee chair- 
men, but neither Michigan nor Massachusetts will let us pass that 



l am delighted to be here with my friend, Bill Ford, aid I am 
delighted to have spent the last 2 days with you. Now, off to your 
airport. 



Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
Dr. Gerald Faye. 

Mr. Faye. I am Gerald Fave, professor of political science at Oak- 
land Community College and president of the Michigan Association 
for Higher Education. 

MAHE is the State higher education affiliate of the Michigan 
and National Education Associations. We represent higher educa- 
tion faculty on 30 Michigan 2-year and 4-year campuses, both 
public and private. 

I am going to cut my remarks short because I know you have 
much of this in the record. I do want to make the first comment, 
though, that I think it is important that the committee be aware 
that faculty on the campuses of Michigan do, indeed, support 
almost every proposal that has been made by the eight representa- 
tives of the public institutions that have spoken before me. 

MAHE endorses NEA's legislative guidelines proclaiming that 
Federal programs traditionally ' ave net and in tne future should 
continue to meet four basic objectives: development of the Nation's 
intellectual capital; research in the development of knowledge; in- 
stitutional diversify and excellence; and equality of educational op- 
portunity. The NElA'b current resolution on postsecondary educa- 
tion adequately states the appropriate Federal role in higher edu- 
cation. NEA relieves that the funding for Federal programs sup- 
porting postsecondary eduction must be maintained. To do other- 
wise would devastate the quaHty of programs offered, severely 
reduce access to postsecondary education, damage equal education 
opportunity, and limit the variety of programs currently available 
for choice by students of all ages. 

NEA supports funding of Federal student financial assistance, 
both grants and low-interest loans so that all students who so wish 
may have available the funds needed to pursue postsecondary edu- 
cation at efther 2- or 4-year institutions. 

Today, we wish to indicate our full suppcrt for reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. Although we support strengthening of 
the entire act, we would focus our testimony today on four key 
*Ules: title HI, institutional aid; title IV, student assistance; title V, 
teacher preparation; and title DC, graduate education. 

My years as ? community college professor have demonstrated to 
me the essential *Ae our Nation's 2-year community, junior and 
technical colleges se* "e in meeting needs of nontraditional and dis- 
advantaged students. In Michigan, the Governor's Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended th\t community colleges be 
designated as a primary institution for job training and retraining. 
Michigan's economic problems over the past 5 years have resulted 
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in reduced funding levels for all higher education institutions. 
Community colleges continue to struggle to maintain their academ- 
ic programs. 

MAHE strongly urges continuation of the community college set- 
aside in title III. In the Jlocation of Federal prop urns and re- 
sources, all obstacles to treating these institutions differently from 
other poetsecondary institutions should be removec" 

I mil not go on to express what you have before you in the 
record on our attitudes on student assistance. They have been well 
stated already. I would like to comment on the teacher corps and 
teacher training program. We have noted the mutual interest of all 
educational levels in upgrading the quality of teaching, learning, 
and research are clear. The challenges of a changing world eco- 
nomically, technologically, demographically, and socially face each 
educational level. 

I would also like to make sure that it is clear that title IX, the 
graduate programs, do receive specific support from both Michigan 
Education Association and the National Education Aawciation. 
With its emphasis on scholarship and research, graduate education 

Erovides great strength to our system of higher education. MAHE 
eheves we must expand our national commitment to graduate 
education. 

The rest of xhe comments you have before you. I won't go on to 
repeat them, but I would like to reiterate once again that the facul- 
ty of the colleges in the State of Michigan support the comments 
you have heard today. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Gerald Faye follows:] 

Prepared Statement of C erai j> Faye, President, Michigan Association foe 
Higher Education (MEA/NEA), Ypsilanti, MI 

Tm Gerald Faye, professor of political science at Oakland Community College and 
president or the Michigan Associatfon for Higher Education. MAHE is the state 
higher education affiliate of the Michi^ andNational Education Associations. We 
represent higher rjducation faculty on 30 Michigan two-year and four-year campus- 

MAHE endorses NEA s legislative guidelines proclaiming that federal programs 
traditionally have met and ia the future should continue to meet four basic objec- 
tives: evcopment of the nation's intellectual capital; research and the develop- 
ment i knowledge; institutional diversity and excellence, and equality of education- 

The NEA's current resolution on Postsecondary Education (No. VIID adequately 
sUtestne appropriate federal role in higher education: "NEA believes theftmdini 
tor federal programs supporting postseconoary education must be maintained; to do 
otherwise would devastate the quality of programs offered, severely reduce access to 
postsecondary education, damage equal educational opportunity, and limit the varie- 
ty of programs currently available for choice by students of all ages. NEA supports 
funding of federal student financial assistance, both grants and flow-interest loans, 
so that all students who so wish may have available the funds needed to pursue 
pcetsecondary education at either two- or four-year institutions/' 

Today we wish to indicate our full support for reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. Although we support strengthening of the entire Act, we will focus our 
testimony today > n four key titles: Title III: Institutional Aid; Title IV: Student As- 
sistance, Title V: Tvacher Preparation, Title IX: Graduate Education. mumm * w 

title hi. — institutional aid 

Over the past several years the federa 1 government has reduced its funding for 
many postsecondary program? at the same time that many states— especially Michi- 
gan—have severely reduced their support for pwtaecondary institutions. Tiie result 
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haa been that many vital functions of colleges and universities have been cut drasti- 
cally. 

Colleges which serve primarily disadvantaged students and which must struggle 
to provide quality education must v a special assistance to strengthen their aca- 
demic programs and management. Priorities should be maintained for categorical 
programs directed at specific national needs to strengthen developing institutions 
such as the nation's historically Black colleges. 

My years as a community college professor have demonstrated to me the essential 
role our nation's two-year community, junior, and technic 0 ! colleges serve in meet- 
ing needs of non traditional and disadvantaged students. In Michigan the Governor's 
Commission on Higher Education has recommended that community colleges be des- 
ignated as the primary institutions for job training and retraining. Michigan's eco- 
nomic problems: over the past five years have resulted in reduced funding levels for 
all higher education institutions. Community colleges continue to struggle to main* 
tain their academic programs. MAHE strongly urges continuation of the community 
college setaside in Title III. In the allocation of federal programs and resources, all 
obstacles to treating these institutions differently from other poatsecondary institu- 
tions should be removed. 



Student financial aid programs have become a major element in the fiscal health 
of our diverse system of postsecondary education institutions. The central role of 
federal higher education assistance has been the advancement of equal educational 
opportunity through the removal of financial barriers which might otherwise pre- 
vent qualified students from pursuing a poatsecondary education. MAHE supports 
the following guidelines: 

(1) Funding of federal student financial assistance, including grants, low-interest 
loans, and workstudy, should be sufficient to allow all students to pursue postsec- 
ondary education. The main form of federal financial assistance to students should 
be grants first, then low-interest loans and workstudy to enable disadvantaged and 
middle-income students to attend postsecondary institutions. 

(2) There should be stability in aid formulae; frequent changes through either leg- 
islative or executive action must be avoided so that students and their families, as 
well as institutions, can engate in reliable financial planning. 

(3) The Pell Grant program and other such grant programs serving low-income 
students should receive periodic increases in the maximum grant and living allow* 
ances to ensure that inflation does not erode the value of the award. Artifical limits 
on the proportion of f'^ds that students are eligible to receive, such as the "half- 
cost limitation," sho be removed. To meet critical shortages and to extend pro- 
grams to areas which require more than four year* for graduation or certification 
(such as engineering and computer sciences or teaching), Pell Grant eligibility 
should be extended to a maximum of six years to those students making satisfactory 
progress toward their degrees or certificates. 

(4) The income cap on Guaranteed Student Loans (GSLs) should be raised. The in- 
school interest subsidy for GSLs should be maintained, and student loan origination 
fe s siiould be eliminated. The annual and cumulative loan maximums for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate students should be increased. 

(5) There should be adequate grant programs to ensure that student loans are sup- 
plemental, and that students are not forced to incur a high debt burden in order to 
obtain an advanced education. 

(6) Adequate funding should be ensured for campus-based aid programs such as 
the Supplemental Edicational Opportunity Grants, National Direct Student Loans, 
and College Work-Study. 

(7) The TRIO programs which provide valuable outreach, counseling, tutoring, and 
remedial services should be strengthened and expanded. 

(8) Scholarship), fellowships, and loan forgiveness programs should be developed 
to attract talented students into fields of critical national importance which are cur- 
rently experiencing labor shortages. 

(9) Efforts should be made to relate college work-study to the students academic 
field of interest whenever possible. 

(10) The computation of expected family contribution for student aid eligibility 
should realistically take into" account the individual or family financial burdens 
which would prevent some prospective students from entering postsecondary institu- 
tions. 



TITLE rv.— STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
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(H) Graduate and professior education should be enhanced through support and 
development of grant and fenows^ j programs for these students. A broad needs- 
based grant program for graduate students should be created. 

TITLE V. TEACHER CORPS AND TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Mutual interests of all educational levels in p rading the quality of teaching, 
~£ an ii re J earch ar * c \ ear - Challenges of a changing world-economically, 
technologically, demographically, and socially-face each eductional level. Despite 
^pH W T- n /u ntere l t8 i> K ^ 12 education interests have not always 

worked well in the past. Programs which promote collaboration between elementary 
^secondary teachers and faculty of postsecondary institutions should be encour- 

The quality of instructional excellence in Michigan's educational institutions is 
contingent upon the competencies of its faculties. Faculty performance in all disci- 
%3Z£ifh?"^^ kindergarten through graduate schoolman 

A»tZnA t 'rti ^ ei rS5?i by provi ^ professional growth opportunities. Changing 
aU^^L° ( th l 1980 ! c™** 6 an oveeupply of teachers in some areas and 
shortages in others. A variety of professional de\elopment opportunities for K-12 
teachers, higher education faculty, and staff should be encouraged through federal 
legislation, including research projects, sabbatical leaves, summer institutes and 
international exchange programs. 

TITLE IX.— GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

^ Wi ^!?u it ? empriafi !! on worship and research, graduate education provides great 
strength to our systems of higher education. MAHE believes we must expand our 
national commitment to graduate education. The five parts under Title IX have not 
been funded as adequately as they should be. Specific examples are as follows- 

U) Part A authorizes a program of Grants to Institutions of Higher Education de- 
^^S™ maintain, strengthen, or improve the quality of graduate and professional 
P^ft^ (ot . her ^ »«^, leading to advanced degrees or programs that pre- 
^ £?! ua £ flnc ! P ro fe»">nal students for public service. Funding has not been 

i JTjL^oT °J atf ho "** a program of FellowsWps for Graduate and Pro- 

SSrf^r 8 ^^ 0 fel^P awarfmay exceed $4,6%, or the demonstrated 

IT^^ JSfSSu lemer ' °* limited 1188 

Sc.Ts^ ^ N ° *»« wA for 

rnvntt ^rnS^f 8 a P ro « ram 1 of Assistance for Training in the Legal Profession 
inSSi} • CLEO program helps students from disadvantaged backgrounds un- 
dertake training for the legal profession. Only lifted fundinghas been provided for 
this section of Part D. It should be fully funded. pruvmeu ior 

Ja J* P J£ ? al80 , authori 5?f the Law School Clinical Experience program, which pro- 
r&TXSF* to t w .»te* for establishing or erasing pr^amiTf 

chmcal exoenence for students in the practice of law? Only ^i^Oing has 
k1e J5 Provided for tlus section of Part D. ft should be fully funded 

Thank you, Mr. Chairperson, for allowing us to present our testimony here today. 

Mr. Ford. Good. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Breneman, I find your recommendation to be extremely in- 

3SftjHS?: ] want to teU y° u ^ that * going to be a tough one. I 
didn t think there was a way to exacerbate the Pell grant oetween 
types of institutions as readily as that formula change suggest* and 
that tells me that we are going to have to have a lot of meetings 
with a lot of people to talk about compromises, as we did in 1979 
with some degree of success. 

I hope that contained in that recommendation is the element of 
an opening offer for negotiation. In the best of all possible worlds, I 
thin i it makes all kinds of *ense, but when dealing with finite re- 

8 2^ c ^" and that 18 , wha t we are dealing with-what it does is 
shift the resources rather dramatically. It responds to your most se- 
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rious problem. When you talk about tuition, looking at the institu- 
tions represented here, tuition at Eastern Mi higan is $1,443; at 
Kalamazoo; it is $7,315; at Siena Heights, $3,72t; University of De- 
troit, $5,460; University of Michigan, a measly $2,218; and Wayne 
County Community College, $800. You can see the disparity be- 
tween the two ends of that table with your formula and I know we 
will have to do a lot to try to get it someplace between Father 
Mitchell and Phil Runkel there and get some kind of an agree- 
ment. 

We have been trying to encourage that on both ends of the scale 
and I would saj to you that, one of the pleasant things I have 
learned in now my 21st year on this committee is how fortunate we 
are in Michigan, frankly. In a number of States— and I * Jn't iden- 
tify anybody to embarrass them— they have not developed the kind 
of tradition of cooperation between private and public institutions 
that I have experienced here, both in the legislature and in the 
Congress. While there is friction, understandably, con pared to 
what we have to deed with at other places, it is indeed pleasant to 
work in the atmosphere of Michigan. It is a fine part or the tradi- 
tion of Michigan's citizenry's commitment to education that I think 
makes this possible. Maybe it L* because we don't have any Har- 
vards around to dominate everybody and scare them away. 

Father Mitchell, your school would be, by population, the largest 
private school in the State, would it not? 

Father Mitchell. Yes, that is right. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Ford. Minority counsel has handed me a note here and I will 
share it with you and see what your reaction is. 

We seem to be getting mixed signals. We are told that reauthor- 
ization must include increased funding levels for studen' *d and 
other HEA programs. We have also been told that a Go\ ament- 
wide freeze, along with revenue increases, would be necessary to 
control the deficit and would be acceptable, assuming education 
doesn't have to carry an unfair burden of the budget problem, and 
he asks this question: How can we explain this message to other 
Members of Congress? How would you explain it? 

Mr. Breneman. I would explain it by simply saying we are dis- 
tinguishing here between the current budget process and reauthor- 
ization which enacts legislation governing programs for 5 years. I 
would certainly, speaking ji*3t for myself, be rullv content in the 
current fiscal environment to accept and live with a freeze, some- 
how defined, across all domestic and defense programs. I would do 
that, recognizing full well that will hurt us in some respects, but 
also recognizing that the deficit is a big problem, too, and I want to 
see interest rates come down and I think the deficit contributes to 
their high level, but I don't want to lock in a freeze as a reauthor- 
ization proposal for the legislation governing programs for the next 
5 years. 

My hope is we will get out of this deficit situation sometime in 
that period, although it is not entirely clear that we will. 

Father Mitchell. Perhaps another way to put it is wi are trying 
to say two different things, I think. First of all, we are trying to 
make a statement of real need that we have in the higher educa- 
tion community and I think that speaks to the need for sometimes 
getting increased appropriations. However, we would also be very 
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serious in the fact that everybody should sacrifice to help with the 
present difficulty and I think what it points up to is that if we do 
stay with level funding, with a freeze, we will be making real sacri- 
fices. That, is really cutting into the genuine neec" **at we have and 
not ius£ getting rid of unnecessary frills or unneeded programs. 

Mr. Ford. Anyone else care to take a shot at it? 

Mr. Runksl. I think they have done a fine job. 

Mr. Brknxman. Can I just add that one of the things, and Con- 
gressman Ford knows this well, one of the things that is more dam- 
aging to us than almost anything that actually happens in the 
world is the tremendous uncertainty about aid, that these Draconi- 
an cuts that we get highly publicized and 8 months later, when the 
old reality comes out and the cuts aren't made as strongly, a lot o* 
the damage has been done. That is another reason why I have 
some sympathy in the short run for a freeze. 

Mr. Runksl. The chilling effect. 

Mr. Ford. I understand that and that is why college and univer- 
sity presidents are faced w*th schizophrenia at the moment. On the 
one hand, they would like to have their students and parents con- 
tacting the Congress to tell them how important it is; on the other 
hand, they don't want to panic them. 

Dr. Adamany told us a couple of months ago that they went back 
and checked. In 1981, when the Gramra-Latta budget passed, it was 
given so much publicity that people assumed that that had hap- 
pened and that was what the picture was going to be. 

While we weren't able to recover entirely from it, it didn't turn 
out to be as bad as it was described Wayne believes that it nad a 
22-percent drop in applications for student aid in the next enroll- 
ment period after that period of publicity. I visited the University 
of Denver recently and the chancellor shared with me a letter that 
he had sent to all of his students on student aid, in which he tried 
to stay on both sides of the street by first telling them how difficult 
it was going to be if these budget proposals did, in fact, go into 
place, but emphasizing that Congress would have to ar+ before they 
did and there was still time to express their concern. 

Then, more importantly— and in any hearing in this State, it is 
important to have this out and repeated to the public We are talk- 
ing about— in the instance of reauthorization— what the program 
will be in the 1987 school year. So that reauthorization itself is not 
going to disturb the status quo prior to that time. 

The immediate problem, of course, is the budget resolution now 
bemg acted on in the Senate, which will be acted on sometime soon 
in the House, because, by the reconciliation process, some of the 
substantive changes in the law might be accomplished on a rela- 
tively permanent basis. I think it is important to get the message 
across that nothing is going to happen to anybody who is making 
their plans for this year or next year unless the budget is adopted 
and that is where their attention has to be. 

My hunch is that the original proposals are not flying very well. 
The Senate is not dealing very kindly with them and I expect the 
House to be even less kind to them when it comes to us. 

Your description of a freeze interests me because, in my own con- 
versations with the Budget Committee, I have indicated to them 
that if they will freeze everybody at 1986 dollars for this coming 
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fiscal year, Wo will throw higher education into the pot with it, but 
if they should freeze it after we get the supplemental that is 
moving right now on Pell grants because that would leave us with 
a horrible shortfall if we were frozen at the now-appropriated level. 

The House subcommittee has, I think, moved out the supplemen- 
tal for $2,100 and 60 percent of cobi. Now, what happens to it when 
it gets to the White House is not something I can guess about, but 
if we can get a freeze concept that adopts that idea that whether 
we have the money or not, that is the level that we need to stay 
frozen because the estimates that were used to determine the Pell 
grant appropriations last year were based on the Department's es- 
timates, which our committee indicated were inadequate, but 
which the appropriations committees accepted and now we have a 
shortfall of, what, about $800 million? 

I am not able to predict what will happen, but the failure of that 
supplemental to pass would impact on present Pell l^cipients 
before the end of this year. There is some sense of urgency in the 
Appropriations Committee to move with it for that reason. It will 
be at least sympathetically considered on the other side because 
the Republican chairman has indicated that he is sympathetically 
disposed — charitably disposed toward the idea. 

I don't think that a majority of the Republicans on my commit- 
tee, as well as the Democrats, are very much impressed with Mr. 
Stockman's opening offer on the higher education cuts. I am 
pleased to note that the minority submissions to the Budget Com- 
mittee—while on its face it is certainly not as generous as mine, 
indicates they put an awful lot of effort into coming up with some 
savings without doing real damage, without throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater. So I am very comfortable that the Republicans 
on the committee and in the House and Senate are more in agree- 
ment with what we want to achieve than what Mr. Stockman 
warts to achieve and that is very important to us. 

I don't usually say nice things in Michigan about Republicans, 
but when it is due, I have to. 

I want to thank all of you for the prepared testimony that you 
have given and also your comments today and the responses to Mr. 
Williams and myself and I look forward to you coming up with the 
magic Kalamazoo compromise, something that we can live with. 

Thank you very much. 

The next panel is Ms. Jamie Goldner, student at Eastern Michi- 
gan University; Mr. Neil Foley, student at the University of Michi- 
gan; Karen Glaser, director of Upward Bound at Siena Heights; 
and Courtney McAnuff, director of Financial Aid at Eastern Michi- 
gan. 

Your prepared statements have been submitted to the committee 
and will be inserted in the record just prior to tl 3 comments of 
each of you. Because it doesn't happen often enough, I would like 
to recognize the student representatives first. 
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STATEMENTS OF JAMIE GOLDNER, STUDENT, EASTERN MICHI- 
GAN UNIVERSITY; NEIL F. FOLEY, STUDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN; KAREN GLASER, DIRECTOR, UPWARD BOUND PRO- 
GRAM, SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE; AND COURTNEY O McANUFF, 
DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL AID, EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Ms. Goldner. Thank you very much. 

My name is Jamie Goldner and I am the student body president 
at Eastern Michigan University. As an educated student, I under- 
stand the necessity of reducing the Federal deficit that is growing 
at a constant rate, but not at the expense of he young adults grad- 
uating from high school. 

While attending Eastern during the past 3 vears, I have received 
a Pell grant, a national direct student loan for 2 years, a State of 
Michigan competitive scholarship, college work study and Social 
Security benefits and various scholarships from Eastern, the insti- 
tution itself. 

It has cost nearly $18,000 for me to attend college during the 
past 3 years. Had I not ieceived the aid mentioned above, I would 
never have had the opportunity to receive a college degree. 

This morning, you have heard the problems on toe university 
levels end on the large scale regarding the large amounts of fund- 
ing that are required and that are necessary. I would like to give 
kind of a personal account because I specifically have received 
large amount? of financial aid. 

While in high school, I was an active participant in many extra- 
curricular activities, from being editor of the yearbook to an officer 
in the student council, while also achieving a high grade point av- 
erage. I was involved in these activities, idwaysknowing my eligi- 
bility to receive financial aid and to go to a reputableinstitution 
depended upon the things that I was doing then. 

During my senior year of high schoolTf not only applied to three 
colleges and universities within Michigan, but also applied for fi- 
nancial aid. I had to select the th* * schools that I was most likely 
to attend because my parents couldn't afford to pay the application 
fees. 

I knew while I was in high school that my parents would never 
be able to finance my college education, so I took every step neces- 
sary to receive funding for my postseconJary education. I wanted 
to go to college; it was just that simple. I had to do whatever I had 
to to get there. 

I entered a community college in January of my senior year of 
high school while finishing up my senior year. My mother was a 
widow, so I was receiving Social Security benefits as a surviving 
child. 

President Reagan's Social Security cuts came down in 1981, 1 be- 
lieve it was, and I was caught in a very difficult situation. I had 
planned to attend college and the money I would have received 
during the 4 years would have covered my expenses. I would have 
been able to go to college, based on those Social Security benefits. 
So it would have been like my father provided my educational ben- 
efits. 

I still needed to find funding. I went to a community college 
while I was also attending high school to ensure that I could still 
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receive those benefits while in college. I just received my last check 
on Friday so I was able to still receive some funding through that. 

I know no individuals who are attending college with financial 
assistance who don't want to be there. I wanted to go to college; I 
worked very hard to be able to attend college; and I hope others 
will be able to do it. 

It is terribly unfortunate to think that just because my parents 
don't have an income enabling them to pay for my college educa- 
tion, that I would not be able to attend college. I am more than 
willing to borrow whatever funds are necessary, but it is frighten- 
ing to think that when I graduate next April, I could possibly owe 
$24,000. 1 am willing to do this. My education is that important to 
me. 

I am certain that my education will make me worth so much 
more than the amount of money can specifically show. We have a 
unique country in that we do have a choice whether or not to 
attend college; whether to take ourselves further than just the high 
school diploma, and the choice of where. Many influences affect the 
choice we make on where to go to college. 

It is very sad to think that dollars should be such an overriding 
factor. We have the right to decide where our education needs are 
bes f met. Not every institution will make us the best individual 
pobsible. There are different programs for different people, for 
what their interests are or what their abilities are and I think we 
need to emphasize those talents. 

As I previously stated, I do understand the need fo r budget cuts 
on all sides, but it is unfair that a select segment of the population 
should suffer so significantly. A freeze on all funding levels is 
much more satisfactory than large cuts in certain areas. It is un- 
necessary for the youth of our country to be so seriously penalized. 

Very often, loans are the only means for financing a college edu- 
cation. These programs cannot be cut out. If regulations were more 
closely monitored and misused funds rechanneled, more funding 
would be automatically available. 

Dr. Porter, the president here at Eastern, earlier outlined the de- 
mographics of Eastern's student population and what he explained 
is accurate. The need for aid for the institution, as well as across 
the country, is vital. We must have these funds to survive. 

I am looking at this from a student's perspective. I have attended 
classes on a year-round basis so that I could hopefully graduate in 
a reasonable amount of time and not have to worry about I am 
» going to pay that next housing payment that is coming up in a 
couple of weeks. There is a great amount of stress in a student's 
life. We work; we go to classes. It is very difficult to have to worry 
about where each dollar is coming from while studying for that 
* midterm or writing the 20-page business policy paper that is due in 
a week. 

It saddens me to think that so many minds could be wasted due 
to a lack of money. We are told throughout our lives how money 
isn't everything; and yet it is for those of us not having enough to 
educate ourselves and yet striving for more. 

I would like to thank Congressman Fcrd and the members of the 
subcommittee on behalf of the jtudents here at Eastern. Your con- 
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turned support for postsecondary education is more than we could 
ever ask for. It is greatly appreciated and thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Jamie Goldner follows:] 

Pupaud Statement of Jamu Goldnir, Student, Eastern Michigan University 

As an educated student I understand the necessity for reducing a federal deficit 
that is growing at a constant rate, but not at the expense of the young adults grad- 
uating from high school. * 

During; jthe Uiree years I have attended Eastern Michigan University I have re- 
ceived a Pell Grant (3 years), a National Direct Student Loan (2 vears), the State of 
A^chigan Competitive Scholarship (3 years), college work-study (1 year), Social Secu- 
rity Benefits, ana various Eastern Michigan University scholarship* 

It has cost net-ly $18,000 for me to attend college during the past three years 
Had I not receiver, the aid mentioned above I would never have had the opportunity 
to receive a college degree. 

While in high school, I was an active participant in many extracurricular activi- 
ties, from being the editor of the yearbook to an officer in the student council, while 
also achieving a hirfi grade point average. I was involved in these activities, always 
knowing my eligibility to receive financial aid would be based on this. 

D ™™ g _ m l year of high school I not only applied to three colleges and uni- 
veratieawithin Michigan but also applied for financial aid. I had to select the three 
echoote that I war, most likely to attend and apply to them because my parents could 
not afford the vphcation fees. I knew while in high school that my parents would 
never be ab'« to help finance my college education so I took every step necessary to 
receive funding for my post-secondary Hucation. J 

[entered e conimunity college Januai of 1882, while finishing my senior year of 
high school. My mother was a widow so I was receiving Social Security benefits as a 
surviving child. President Reagan's social security cuts came dowu and I was caught 
m a very difficult situation. I planned to attend college and the money I receivedm 
KL- ujPj n ? a ^ ly J ? ove !? d ?y **P*n*m each year. I still needed whatever 
funding J could find, including the benefits, so I enrolled in college early and bor- 
rowed the money for that semester's tuition from a relative. 

I know no individuals who are attending college with financial aid who don't want 
to be there. I wanted to get a college education, I worked very hard just to be able to 
attend college, and I hope others will also be able to do this. 
. " " terribly unfortunate to think that Just because my parents do not have an 
income enabling them to pay for my college education, that I would not be able to 
attend college. I am more than willing to borrow whatever funds are neowwy for 
^JtofiSSr T colle *\ I 1 t . 18 fr^tening to think that I may graduate nnct April and 
owe fZ4,000. I am willing to do this, my education is that important to me. I am 
certain that my education will make me woith much more than this amount can 
ever show. ~»m*M, v« 

Xl!*? 6 f, ^<"*e country in that we do have a choice— wheth jr or not to attend 
college at all-and then the choice of where. Many influences affect the choice we 
» w *} e f re k t0 <*Uege, it is very sad that dollars should be such an overrid- 
u^faotor. We have the right to decide where our education needs will be best met. 
Not every institution will make us the very best individual possible. 

As I previously stated, I do understand the need for budget cuts on all sides, but it 
is unfair that a select sepnent of the population should suffer so significantly. A 
freeze in spending levels is much more satisfactory than large cuts in certain areas. 
It is unnecessary for the youth of our country to be so seriously penalised 

Very often loans are the only means for financing a college education, these pro- 
orams cannot be cut out. If regulations were more closely monitored and misused 
funds rechanneled, more funding would be made automatically available. 

I am looking at this from a student's perspective. I have attended classes on a 
year round basis so that I could hopefully graduate in a reasonable amount of time 
and not nave to worry about how I was going to pay the next semesters housing 
payment. There is a great amount of stress in a students life; it is very difficultto 
have to worry about where each dollar is coming from while studying for that id- 
term or writing the 20-page business policy paper. It saddens me to think that so 
rnany minds could be wasted due to a lack of money. We are told throughout our 
lives how money isn't everything" and yet it is to those of us not havingenough to 
educate ourselves and get striving for more. 

Mr. Ford Let me ask you, did your mother and father attend 
co'ie-je? 
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Ms. Goldnek. My father did, yes; my mother did not. He was a 
teacher. 

Mr. Ford. When you talk about the Social Security, going into a 
community college, you could get into through the grandfather 
clause, if you will. 

Ms. Goldner. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. Fcrd. For the record, what chat means is that if she were in 
college at the time that the change in the Social Security Act took 
place, she could continue until 22 yean* old, but nobody else can 
come in after that time. It has been a very substantial cut that 
nobody has really focused on reducing the availability of funds for 
people like yourself to pay for the groceries while they go to school. 

On a historical note, it was Lyndon Johnson of Texas, when he 
was a Senator, who originally put that provision in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I am sure that there was some rumbling and he rolled 
over when Congress went back on that after these many years, to 
decide that they no longer wanted to provide that kind of support. 
Personally, it is probably one of the poorest ways that wo might 
have reduced the cost to the trust fund at a time when everybody 
was very concerned about the trust fund and as it turns out now, 
probably wasn't necessary because the trust fund woulc 1 cany it 
very nicely due to the fact that we have increased the taxes on ev- 
erybody who is still working. 

Next time you run into somebody who is complaining about how 
much we have increased their Social Security tax, you might 
remind them of what the cost of holding it down where we did is 
when translated to people like yourself. 

I want to thank you on behalf of the committee. 

Ms. Glaser. Wait, I have another student. Sorry, Karen. You 
don't mind. TRIO people don't mind. 

Mr. Foley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me here today 
to testify on behalf of graduate students. I am a first-year graduate 
student at the University of Michigan. I want to state, first of all, 
that my education at Michigan is being funded by the Mellon 
Foundation's CIC Minority Merit Fellowship Program, which is a 
private grant in humanities. However, I wouldn't be here today if 
it weren't for the Federal aid programs that enabled me to get a 
bachelor and master's degree years ago. 

Total cost of my bachelor's and master's degrees, which were 
earned during the years 1967 and 1974, was $15,000. It sounds 
pretty good in comparison to what Jamie has had to go through re- 
cently. This riay seem like a paltry sum by today's standards, but 
it should be remembered that in 1965, the median income was less 
than $7,000 a year, as opposed to, say. $19,000 in 1981. 

In addition, I was one of eight children seeking a college educa- 
tion, and no middle-income family could afford, then or now, in my 
opinion, the cost of a college education without some kind of assist- 
ance. 

I received three guaranteed student loans for the then ma xi m um 
amount of $1,000 a year and one national direct student loan for 
$1,000. My parents contributed $1,000 t**ch year and I made up the 
balance with summer employment, as well as working 20 hours a 
week for 4 years as an undergraduate at the library. 
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,n#H'' * {'""'hed my bachelor's degree, I was $4,000 in debt. In 
1971, 1 still decided to pursue my master's degree. I borrowed more 
money, $1,500 guaranteed student loan, the maximum at the time, 
and my parents borrowed another $1,500 which was the cost of two 
semesters of tuition at Georgetown University for me to finish my 

At that point, 11 years ago, I felt that $5,500 was too great a 
debt— too great a debt burden for me to continue my doctoral stud- 
ies. To make a long story short, I left, went to work and spent the 
next 7 years paying back my educational loans. 

I decided to return to pursue my Ph.D., but in the intervening 
years, the cost of graduate education had skyrocketed to amounts 
that, even with Federal assistance, would have been a debt burden 
1 don t know I was willing to assume. One year of graduate studies 
for an out-of-State student at the University of Michigan, according 
to literature I received when I made application, would cost be- 
tween $12,00 and $14,000 a year. The most I could borrow would 
have been $5,000 under the GSL Program It was clear to me that I 
would only be going to the University of Michigan if I had exten- 
sive aid. 

In addition, 1 discovered that fellowships for the University of 
Michigan graduate students had been decreasing in the last 10 
years, according to an internal study at the Rackham Graduate 
School, from almost $10 million in 1973 to $4 million in 1983, as a 
result ln the Consumer Price Index rise in the tuition rates. 

Thus, even though I was offered admission to the University of 
Michigan, I knew I would only attend if I had a comprehensive aid 
package. I received one; others, however, have not been as fortu- 
nate and they are struggling to survive on small stipends or they 
are forced to borrow more and more money to finish their degrees, 
and some, needless to add, are forced to terminate their studies. 
This is not official, but I think the figure I remember is something 
like only 51 percent of the Ph.D. students at the University of 
Michigan actually complete the Ph.D. It is certainly not for want of 
academic preparation. 

I had the opportunity of helping develop a survey for the gradu- 
ate student body called GRADFACS, to ascertain the needs of 
fellow graduate students at Michigan and to see how the student 
government, of which I am a member, might respond to those 
needs. The responses are still being tabulated, but the results so far 
paint a depressing picture of students barely able to survive on 
funding, unable to borrow anymore because of imposed limits, 
working mmimum-wage jobs when they should be studying, trying 
to support families, and generally living mareinal existences under 
tnemost precarious and debilitating financialconditions. 

These graduate students are often older, sometimes married, and 
with children and cannot rely on their parents for aid. Many 
return, as I have, after years away from school, and are not finan- 
cially aole to meet today's high cost of education without some 
kind of assistance. 

I would like to add here an issue that your colleague, Mr. Wil- 
liams, addressed and unfortunately had to leave. That is, the 
remark made by the Secretary of Education, Mr. Bennett, to the 
effect that the Government has no obligation to underwrite choice. 
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Now, that strikes me as a little odd because in 1967, some years 
back, I don't recall ever having had choice. In fact, coming from a 
family of eight children, had it not been for the Higher Education 
Act 2 years earlier, I wouldn't ha^e even gone to college. The col- 
leges that I was allowed to select were State-supported institutions 
in my home State of Virginia. I had access, not choice, and I am 
happy to have had that access, but I see that the Higher Education 
Act permitted me, as well as my brothers and sisters, to get our 
decrees 

So I think the issue is access nd that is what the Federal aid 
programs allowed me. Today I tnink for many students there is 
still no choice and access itself is being jeopardized. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would just like to say that I think 
higher education should not be the prerogative of the privileged 
few. That is precisely what will happen if Federal aid to education 
is reduced. If anything, given the spiraling cost of higher education 
today, and from what I have learned from just talking with my 
fellow graduate students at Michigan, what students need, particu- 
larly graduate students, is more grant aid. I sincerely hope that the 
hig* education reauthorization will respond to that need. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me here to 
testify today. 

[Prepared statement of Neil Foley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Neil F. Foley, Graduate Student, the University or 

Michigan 

Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to be here today to 
address the issue of student financial assistance and particularly the need to in- 
crease federal assistance to those engaged in graduate studies. 

I am a first year graduate student in the Rackham Graduate School of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan and hope to earn a doctorate in the Program in Amencan Cul- 
ture. Although my education is being privately funded by the Mellon Foundation s 
CIC Minority Merit Fellowship Program, I would not have been able to complete my 
Bachelor and Master's degrees were it not for the availability of major Federal aid 
programs. Moreover, without some kind of financial assistance, public or private, 1 
would not be enrolled in graduate school today. The costs of hkher education are 
simply beyond the financial capabilities of all but the privileged few. 

Mr. Chairman, even though the proposed cuts in federally sponsored aid to educa- 
tion will not affect me, I strongly believe that my own access to higher education 
would not have been possible without these federal programs to aid students. To cut 
back funding now, when educational costs have increased dramatically in recent 
years, is to deny that access to medium income families, to say nothing of what such 
a measure would do to block access to higher education for those of low income fam- 
ilies. I owe my education to the hard work of my parents, mv own hard work, and 
the financial assistance 1 received under the terms of the Higher Education Act. My 
own story is perhaps not so different from those of many whose dream it has always 
been to get the best education possible. 

I am 3ie third eldest in a family of eight children and the first U attend ooljegej 
also was enrolled in a private college preparatory high school. To pay for ttus cost 
and anticipating the costs of a college education, r y mother went to work full time 
in 1963, the year I began high school. In 1966, when I began shopping around for a 
university, it became clear to me that my choices would be limited to statMUjpport- 
ed school in my home state of Virginia. While others mifht be able to afford to 
attend hL'h cost out-of-state public schools, like The University of Michigan, or local 
and out-of-state private schools, my family's financial resource simply fid not save 
me those options. Indeed, were it not for the availability of Guaranteed Student 
Loans authorized under the Higher Education Act of 19€5, I would not have been 
able to attend the state's principal university, the University of 

For the years 1967-71 the cost of attending the University jf Virginia was about 
$3000/year, an awesome at the time for a family of eight ch Jdren. For three years l 
borrowed the maximum then allowable under the Guarai teed Stud' fit ^oan Fro- 
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gram, $1000/vear, and one year I received a National Direct Student Loan, which 
was also for $1000. My parents contributed $1000 each year, and I made up the bal- 
ance by working summers as a telephone repairman for Western Electric, Wluding 
working many Saturdays and Sundays to earn overtime pay. In addition, I workd 
twenty hours a week for four years at the University of Virginia Library, earning 
minimum wage, to help defrry the cost of my education. 

It is important to remember that twenty years ago these costs for higher educa- 
tion were staggering sums for the average income family, such as mine; and I had 
seven brothers and sisters who also hoped to receive a college education. Without 
federal aid to education none of us could have afforded to attend our own state uni- 
versities. 



In 1972 I decided to pursue a Masters degree at Georgetown University. Although 
more expensive than the University of Virginia, it was commuting distance from 




\J — f . oiuoeiu isma rrogram, at mat tune tne 

ccrtof one semesters tuition at Georgetown. My parents took out an additional 
vL«T A K ft !l^Q abI 5 me *?, °^?lS^ the one year program. I was twenty-three 
years old m 1973 and already $o,500 in debt; in those days that was a significant 
amount. I decided I could not continue to borrow and go deeper into debt in order to 
pursue a doctorate. Perhaps had there been more grant aid available to graduate 
stents, m addition to low interest loans, I may have been able to continue my 
doctoral studies. As it was, however, I spent the next ten years teaching at the 
junior college level, including seven years of teaching United States soldiers sta- 
tioned in Europe and Asia. During that time I paid back my loans and once again 
decided to return to the halls of higher education^ 

When I discovered how much the cost of education had gone up in the intervening 
years, I despaired of ever being able to study towards a doctorate, particularlyata 
prestigious university like The Universitar of Michigan, the cost for one semester's 
tuition for an out-of-etate student L, $8,666, more than the cost of an entire year at 
the University of Viwinia, including all living expenses, in 1967. Accordiiig to the 
literature I received, The University of Michigan estimated that it wouldrequire a 
total of $12,000 to $14,000 per one year of graduate study. The maximum I would be 
able to borrow under the Guaranteed Student Loan Program is $6,000. To 

En^4 W0I J!' » e Sf* 1 I 2F ? ^2*1 had drastically reduced the number of 
fellowships the Rackham Graduate School would be able to grant to those offered 
5™J"i°K ^ co ^ ding to » 1 £5 0 "»* ^ternal study, Rackham FeUowships have been 
deflated by the Consumer Price Index and tuition hikes from almost 10 million dol- 
lars in 1973 to a little more than 4 million dollars in 1988 

v i J5f ^^^adj^te student here at The University of Michigan and other 
h*h cost schools this all spells economic hardships that make it increasingly more 
to remain in school. In addition, graduate students are now raced with the 
pr^ect of haying their tuition credits taxed as well as their stipends, unless Con- 
gress extends their exemption beyond this year. It's difficult enough to have to go 
deepl> into deot to finance an education, but if tne present administration has its 

J??' J53 n * * won J °^ i ? n more- Thousands of graduate students would 
be forced to tei-Liinate their studies before finishing their degrees. 

As a member of the Rackham Graduate Student Government, I recently partici- 
pated in developing a survey (GRAOFACS) to ascertain the needs of feUow graduate 
students at Michigan and to see how student government might respond to those 
needs. The responses are still being tabulated, but the results so far paint a depress- 
ing picture of students barely able to survive on their funding, unable to borrow any 
more because of imposed limits, working minimum wa» jobs when they should be 
studying, trying to support families, and generally living a marginal existence 
under the most precarious and debilitating Onancial conditions 
V J™\ do you suppose would happen to these students, Mr. Chairman, if major 
Federal student aid programs made available through the Higher EducationAct 
were suddenly to be reduced or denied them? One of the roles of federal aid to post 
Becondar> ^education i is, after dl, to provide equality of educational opportunity, «d 
that can only be achieved if students from lower and middle income levels can con- 
tmue to rely on the aid the Higher Education Act inakes^ailaWeto then? 
nivi^ n f . * m ^ ended by members of the present administration stating or im- 
plying that students in general are taking a "free ride" at government expense, The 
majority of students are simply not rich enough to afford the high cost of education 
' and - 8te .« ,0< who take trips to Bermuda or wherever are not 

SL^USn. « ♦ / *5S una ^ na u tion ^JVW* of on financial aid. There 

are, unfortunately, those who have defaulted on their obligations to repay loans, but 
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these are a minority. To single them out as avidence 4 Hat federal aid to education 
r jght to be reduced, particularly at a time when it u needed most, is simply to 
punish the majority foi the abuses of the few. This administration ought +o go after 
the defaulters and not those whose only access to higher education is through the 
provisions of the Higher Education Act 

Finally, Mr. Cfoainujui, it should Le noted that the character and composition of 
most graduate schools are different than those of undergraduate schools where 
many itudents can expect some form of financial support from their parents. Gradu- 
ate students, on the other hand, are often older, sometimes married and with clt 
dren, and cannot rely on their parents for aid. Many return, as I have, after years 
away from school, and are not financially able to meet today's hif* costs of educa- 
tion with c ut rme kind of assistance. 

Many of these graduate students are suffering hardships even with the Federal 
Aid programs, but they are determined to pursue their educations in spite of them. 
To reduce tha aid these students require to complete their programs is tantamount 
to denying them the education they are making sacrifices for. Access to higher edu- 
cation should not become the prerogative of the pri vile, Ted few, and that is precisely 
what will happen if this administration succeeds in reducing Federal aid programs. 
If anything, Mr. chairman, graduate students need more grant aid to reduce the 
debt burden incurred by large loans. It is my hope— and the hope of many graduate 
students— thf fc the Higher Education Reauthorization will reap- d to that need. 

I wouM be pleased to anm; any questions thrt you or ofrer members of the Sub- 
committee may have. 

Mr. Ford. Karen Glaser. 

Ms. Glaskr Chairman Ford, thank you for the opportunity to 
talk today about educational oppor+'inity programs. As you know, 
there are four in number, at le»%c in the area of delivery to stu- 
dents. That is the Upward Boi u Program and the Talent Search 
Program, both which serve the high bcnool student, giving counsel- 
ing, instruction and guidance to prepare them for success in higher 
education. 

The third program is the Special Services Program that focuses 
only on those students already enrolled in higher education with 
an emphasis on giving them the kinds of academic skills they need 
to succeec and stay through graduation. 

The fourth program, and the last program, is the Educational 
Opportunity Center, which works only with adults in the communi- 
ty to encourage them to reenter higher education or to enter in the 
first place. All the peopl who participate in these programs meet 
four criteria: They must ue low-income, that is, 150 percent of pov- 
erty; or they must be r * first of thair generation to aspire to a col- 
lege education; or they must be physically hand, japped; and rM of 
them must be in academic need, which I consider to be the fourth 
criteria that isn't always talked about. 

The students who participate in these programs are the students 
who have academic need. Tney don't read well; they may not write 
well; they may come c rom a school system where— for example, in 
my county, we work with students in a school system where they 
have no ^hrrr>istry offered in the school and have no trigonometry. 
Tht/y have no calculus; they have no computer programming; they 
have no college writing; they have no English literature classes. So 
students who go to that school and try to compete in higher educa- 
tion find it very difficult. In fact, we had a student who nad set his 
sights on going to the General Motors Institute and he got a four 
point at his high schojl, but was denied entry at General Motors 
Institute because he hadn" taken the proper couiaes. 

Through the Upward 7 uund Program, we were able to get him 
allege rourse* his senior year so that he could go on to General 
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Motors Institute. That gives you an idea of the concept of the eligi- 
bility requirements for the students who participate in these pro- 
grams. 

I have submitted written testis jny so I would rather not go into 
that testimony, but instead, highlight two parts of ?t. One, recom- 
mendations for improvement; and the second, the impact of these 
programs on the students who have been served. 

First, recommendations for improvement. I speak in full support 
of the recommendations that have been submitted to you, Mr 
Chairman, by the National Council of Educational Opportunity A* 
sociation. Those recommendations you have in detail, but I would 
like to emphasize two of th jm today. One, that the programs be au- 
thorized at $400 million for 1388 and then increments of $50 mil- 
lion ther ifter. With the knowledge that only 10 percent of the eli- 
gible stucnts, or even less than that, are served by the current ap- 
propriation lev J, h makes sense that that authorization level 
should be increased. In my county, Lenawee County, a population 
of-~out of a population of 80,000 people, only 7 percent of the 
adults in that county hold college degrees; only Jl percent of the 
Hispanic adults in that county have high school diplomas; and our 
unemployment rate, which is—our employment depends on farm 
lahor and auto worker kinds of jobs and since the bottom has fallen 
out of both of those, we have an unemployment rate which has 
doubled in the lafct 5 yearn. 

So it makes sense to us that we need more money to serve more 
students who Tic that low income, first-generation concept. 

Second, I w juld like to support the concept o* the idea or the rec- 
ommendaticr i*st supplemental educational opportunity grants— 
that eligibility for thus? grants be tied into the -ame eligibility for 
a student to participate m a TRIO Program. That is, low income 
and first-generation. 

I know that at my own institution, because we need a lot of 
warm bodies, we oftentimes try to spread our financial aid very 
thin and supplemental educational opportunity grants at my insti- 
tution are ur d to ' ; ~&g in more people, not to help those who 
might be the nu:*t net Jy. 

Secaid, in looking at the impact that the programs have had on 
the stuuents we have been serving, I think it is important and sig- 
nificant that we try to put a face on Federal ? olicy and put some 
names to the numbers. For example, I wish that you had time to go 
to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan to a small town of 500 called 
™|B Bay, MI, which was the site of the infamous crime that prompt- 
ed *natom> of a Murder," and talk to a young lady named 
Tammy Meyers who lived with her mother and f* ther and three 
children m a little tiny trailer up in the northern woods 30 miles 
outside of town. 

Her father is disabled; her mother is employed at a little souve- 
nir shop where she worked only during the tourist summer season. 
Tammy used to wear a sweatshirt to her tutoring sessions because 
all through her years of high school, she never had a winter coat 
bhe participatec in the Northern Michigan University Upward 
Bound Program, dhe was recruited for that program with felling 
grades, with r- very, very poor attendance record in high school 
Now she is completing her sophomore year at Michigan State Uni- 
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versity in the Pre-Med Program, maintaining a 3.0-grade point av- 
erage. 

Or 9 if you had time, we could go to the western end of the State, 
along the sand dunes, along Lake Michigan, and talk with Eduardo 
and Rebecca Perez who are Cuban refugees who, when they came 
to the United States, could not speak Ertfish; who could not get a 

♦ job, and both of them immediately, or soon thereafter, went on wel- 
fare. They are the parents of two children. In 1981, they entered 
the Special Services Program at Grand Rapids Junior College. Now 
Eduardo is a diesel mechanic with General Motors and Rebecca is 

* a bil'-gual aid instructor at the local high school, while she contin- 
ues her education at Grand Valley State Colleges. 

Or, if you had time, we /ould go to the State capital at Lansing 
and spend 1 hour with Karl Dahlke, who has been blind since birth 
and was recruited for the Michigan State University's Special Serv- 
ices Program for the handicapped. He has now earned his master's 
degree in computer science end works for Bell Laboratories. While 
at Michigan State University, he developed a talking terminal for 
classmates who were blind so that he could retrieve rapidly— have 
verbal access to printed data. 

Or, if we still had some more time, we would go to the inner city 
of Detroit, talk with a gentleman named Philip Frederick, who was 
a Vietnam veteran and unemployed for ov 1 years before he en- 
tered Wayne State University ? s Veterans Upward Bound Program. 
He received iiifl juris doctorate at Wayne State University and now 
is practicing law in New York. 

Go north to the wealthy suburb of Bloomfield Kills and visit 
Cranbrook Educational Community, where that school recruits the 
very elite for the ivy league schools in the East, and talk with the 
people who run the Horizons Upward Bound Program there that 
has been operating for 20 years and was first funded by a seed 
grant from the Ford Foundation. Hear about the Reverend Dr. 
James Evans, who came from the lower east side of Detroit in 1965 
to participate in the Upward Bound Program, who went on to the 
University of Michigan, Yale, the Union Theological Seminary and 
received his doctor of philosophy degree in systematic theology. He 
is now the Martin Luther King professor of theology at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 

And then finally, I invite you to come to Siena Heights College, 
to the southeast corner of Michigan, and hear us tell you about 
Jesus Solis, who was bcrn in Mexico. He became a naturalized citi- 
* zen and traveled the migrant stream with his mother, father, and 
10 brothers and sisters. When he settled in Adrian and was en- 
rolled in school, he could not speak English. He was confused and 
dismayed by his whole education and, in fact, had to esk me why it 
? was that the teachers in his school called him Jesse, when his 
name was Jesus. I had to explain that English-speaking teachers 
had a great deal of difficulty calling someone in their class Jesus, 
and so they anglicized the word and called him Jesse. 

In December, Jesus will graduate from Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity in bilingual education and he claims that if it were not for 
upward bound, he would still be working in the fields. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time you have given me to share 
the impacts of these programs on the student* that we serve. 
Thank you for your time and your attention. 

[Prepared statement of Karen Glaser follows:] 

Pmp^ms Statement op Karen E. Glaser, President, Mid-America Association 
or Educational Opportunity Program Personnel ANotoRcro! or 
Opportunity Programs, Siena Heights College, AdrianTmI 

Chairman Ford and Members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondarv Education; 
Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today re^»X« Sp^8ervk£ 

EduST C t a ^fl9i Udent8 • aUth0riMd Und6r SubpM * Hfc&r 

BACEOROUNO 

The Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds subnart a 
thonxed five programs: Special Services, Ul ,ard B«^alsD?Bes^lduSS)naJ 
Opportunity Centers anfTOO Program Personnel Training* MoWs^toSre 
served throughout the United States under a 1986 appropriation of llTUmiilto 

. In Michigan, eighteen Upward Bound Programs provide instruction and oounwU 
mgser/ices in preparation for success in Wgk^S^SI^dSnt^^ 
Programs offer financial aid information and aasisteW^Ui coita aroS2atS5T2 

mstruction end academic counseling for 5.800 students afready «iro3edln^3£eto« 
colleges and universities in Michran. One Education^ (Opwt^ CentoT^ 
Wayne State University reaches llSo adults in SgwZ^K^ to sdviS- 

award^sfnSW * tw^^Mlcn^i^tufiJS 

awarded 5,917,934 federal dollars to operate forty-live educated opportunity pro 

RECOMMENDATIONS IDE IMPROVEMENT 

The Mid-America Association of Educational Opportunity Proeram Fm«n.i 
^y» u PP°^the recommendations for iwo^imp^ve^wbiffive t£lS 
^ the Committee by the National Council of^uc^S OpS^A^ 
E£ "ift?* contracts under theTOO^ sjESutTtoVSa^ 

tary . -1 give the applicant's prior experience of service deUvw udS? ftenarttat 

^Sr ' J and 8Uch "W" M nccwMaiy for Used mr 1992. 

That the requirement that inititutioiu sponsoring fiduca ional Omw-fainifv n«. 

That admissions counselors, financial aid officers? hkh school a> unM i^. 

t y ^(s*a m ;d^ r a 

n V^ at »< l 0 *™*™ »d first generate ^Sge^Sifinta ^ ^""^ Crit *" 
™£?sn» ™. ^Vietn^n 



IMPACT 




L"S. f T ou< Cn S" which P^mpted "Anatomy of VMimier? 7 ) I w^vtxTcouW 
talk with Tammy Meyers who lived in an old tiny baSerViU, w«-£2^i!3 
three other children. Isolated in the northern wo^ TaSmyta* SSrOT&S 
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Upward Bound program at Northern Michigan University. In the harshly cold win- 
ters, T mmv wore a sweatshirt because she had no winter coat. With her father dis- 
abled, . cr and her mother worked in a jift shop during the summer tourist season. 
She entered the program with a poor school attendance record and failing grades. 
Now she is >mpleting her sophomore year at Michigan State University m pre- 
med, maintaniing a 3.0 grade point average. 

Drop south to the western part of the state and talk to Eduardo and Rebecca 
Perez, Cuban refugees who couldn't speak English when they enrolled in the Specia* 
Services Program at Grand iapidi Junior College. The parents of two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perez, at 28 and ^5 years of age, had resorted to welfare in 1981. lu 1984, 
through developmental c' .sses, tutoring, and counseling, they acquired their citizen- 
ship papers and graduat xi with associate degrees. Mr. Perez majored in automotive 
engineering, maintained a 3.0 average, and is a Diesel mechanic with General 
Motors. Mrs Perez earned her associate degree in business with sn emphasu on 
data processing and is pursuing further education at Grand Valley State Colleges 
while she works as a bilingual aide in the public •chool system. 

Travel to Lansing, our state capital, and spend an hour with Karl Dahlke. Bund 
since birth, Karl participated in the Michigan State Special Services program from 
1979-1982, graduating with a masters degree in computer science. While m school, 
he devised a "talking computer" terminal with a disc drive to interface with the 
Apple computer providing rapid verbal access to printed data. He is now working as 
a computer progrt amer with Bell Laboratories. 

Cross over to inner city Detroit and talk with Philip Frederick, a Vietnam era 
veteran, who was unemployed in 1973 when he sought help through the Veterans 
Upward Bound program at Wayne State University. He went on to earn his Juris 
Doctorate at Wayne State and is potion* law in New York. 

Visit the wealthy northern suburb of Bloomfield HiUb where the highly selective 
Cranbrook Educational Community is located. Cranbrook has hosted Horizons 
Upward Bound for twenty years, first funded with a seed grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. Learn about the Reverend Dr. James Evans who came from the lower east 
side of Detroit and enrolled in the program in 1966. At the end of two years, he won 
a scholarship for Cranbrook's regular session, went on to the University of Michi- 
gan, to Yale, to Union Theological Seminary, earning his Doctor of Phuosophy 
degree in systematic theology. lie is the Martin Luther King Professor of Theology 
at Colgate-Rochester divinity School. m 

Finally, come to the southwest corner of Michigan to Siena Heights College in 
Adrian, located in a county where only 1% of the adult population hold college de- 
grees and where only 11% of Hispanic adults have graduated from high school. 
Hear about Jesus Sous, a naturalised citizen, who was oorn in Mexico and traveled 
the migrant stream with his parents and ten brothers and sisters. When his familv 
settled in Adrian, he was enrolled in school. As a Spanish-dominant student, his 
education was confusing and dismaying. I remember when he asked me why, when 

i insisted on calling him "Jesse. (Jesus in Mexico 



his name was "Jesus", his teachers insisted on calling hin 

is a prideful name but very difficult for anglo teachers to say "the English way; 
thus, they "anglicize" it.) In December, Jesus will be graduating from Eastern 
Michigan University with a degree in Bilingual Education. He claims that without 
Upward Bound he would still be working in the fields." 

CONCLUSION 

M- Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, it has been my intent this 
morning to bring the concept of equal educational opportunities alive by putting 
faces on the federal policy and names on the numbers to more vividly demonstrate 
how educational opportunity programs have dramatically changed the lives of the 
students we serve. 

Thank you for your time and attention. _ TT . 

With acknowledgement to: Nancy Olsen, Upward Bound, Northern Michigan Uni- 
versity; Richard Bezile and Sylvia Salinas, 3pecial Services, Grand Rapids Jr. Col- 
lege; Florence Harris, Student Support Services, Michigan State University; Paul 
Rease, Veterans Upward Bound, Wayne State University; and Ben Snyder, Special 
Services, Cranbrook Educational Community. 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you very much. 

Courtney. m „ . m m 

Mr. McAnupp. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of other financial aid of- 
ficers around the country, I am originally from New York and the 
wo/k ye - have done in higher education is certainly well known 
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and well received throughout the country. I just want to personally 
thank you before I begin my testimony. 

I am the director of financial aid at Eastern Michigan Universi- 
ty. This year, oyer 11,000 Eastern Michigan students have received 
an excess of $21 million i in financial aid and almost $15 million of 
that aid is the result of Federal title IV funds. 

If we were to take a look at the administration's initial budget 
proposal for next year and how it would impact, assuming that is 
the Philosophy that they plan to tr ke through toward reauthoriza- 
tion, EMU would lose almost one-third of its Federal fimuK-1 aid 
or over $5 million next year. ' 

The effect clearly would be devastating for an institution like 
Eastern Michigan University, and perhaps even more devastating 
[? r . a P^ate u^tution. Those schools would be totally hurt by 
that shift m Federal resources. y 

If we were to take a look at some of the data. The Reagan admin- 
istration claims the budget cuts only affect middle-mconfe students. 
Sf™ fa £- > fact, the ACE study shows that over 

twites* ta ***** *» faJL ^™ 

Clearly, if this is the direction the administration plans to 
pursue in proposing authorization legislation, the results for access 
to American higher education will be devastating. I chink in access- 
ing the issues surrounding reauthorization of financial aid pro- 
grams, it is significant that a renewed commitment be made to the 
umcept of financial aid providing equal access to postsecondary 
education. A byproduct of this renewed commitment is the belief 
that Federal financial aid programs must also provide student aid 
recipients with access to funds that include gift aid, as well as self- 

As we have heard many times today, students must not be ex- 
pected nor encouraged to assume unreasonable loan indebtedness 
or to work to the detriment of their collegiate studies. Therefore, 
we advocate a strong reliance still on gift aid program* 
p*™? Prog"" 11 , that you were very instrumental in, the Pell Grant 
S'fT' ^PP^^tary grants and State student incentive grants 
m J^u ma ^ ta "J ed - A failure to provide a reasonable balance be- 
tween the gift aid and self-help sources, in essence, becomes an im- 

KhSS £ "f" 10 ~ ucation - We often call ourselves the 
nation of the 21st century, where we are looking at the competition 
we are going against with Japan and other industrialized countries. 
In order to be successful, we must have a well-educated populace. 
-Ji i JL re Proyide the opportunity for this education wflTbe felt 
and I think is being felt in the economy in issues of national securi- 
ty and technological advances and in every facet of our societv 

As we have heard many times today, I think, in effect, there will 
be no national defense without educated people. An integral part of 
the process of providing access to educational cpportunityis to 
™™ the Federal commitment to training student financial aid of- 
oShigh sch^)^ ^ Coun ^ lore the student 

A number of years ago, we had the student financial aid training 
SS5 C LlS d * gradually that money has been eroded and finaSf 
eliminated for all practical purposes. What I have noticed onouV 
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campus and throughout the areas where I have been is that stu- 
dents are generally not as well informed any more and the effect 
probably may be part of a master plan because it certainly is deny- 
ing acce because of ignorance about the programs. Students don't 
know to apply on a timely fashion; don't know the scope of the pro- 
prams and, hence, miss qualifications for programs that they would 
normally be funded by. 

Merit data has increased at many institutions in the past several 
years and Eastern Michigan is no exception. We believe very 
strongly in the concept of merit aid here to reward academic excel- 
lence or some special skill a student may have, for example, athlet- 
ics. But I think we strongly believe that merit aid should be the 
role in the private sector, should be the role for the institution to 
play in terms of its recruitment and retention policies and we 
firmly believe that the Federal Government's role should be pri- 
marily in need-based student financial assistance to assure that 
there are sufficient funds there to provide the access. 

The Federal Government's role ir student financial aid must be 
one of providing access. Currently, title IV programs are not keep* 
ing pace with the spiraling cost of inflation. In fact, since I have 
teen here in 1P80 at Eastern Michigan University, we have gotten, 
peicentagewise, no increase in the campus-based programs of 
SEOG, NDSL, and college work study. In that same corresponding 
period of time, we have incurred almost 40 percent increase in cost 
So the net effect of that, when governing real dollars, is that the 
students at Eastern Michigan University and the students through- 
out the country have experienced a significant loss in financial aid 
resources, even though the administration often says we have held 
the line as far as the availability of funds. 

As we review reauthorization of Federal title IV aid programs in 
1985, we must carefullv evaluate the students to be served in the 
educational inc dona in the next 5 years. All the demographics 
we have heard about today have stated thr* students are graying. 
We know that by 1990, we will lose a signii ant number of 18-year- 
old students coming to the campus. Therefore, institutions must be 
geared up to serve our older, nontraditional population if they are 
to survive. 

Financial aid programs are founded on the premise that the par- 
ents have a responrbility to pay for their children's education. 
Now the mother and 'ather themselves find themselves to be col- 
lege students. These students often find that they are ineligible to 
participate in any program except the auxiliary loan program. The 
auxiliary loan, at a current interest rate of 12 percent with repay- 
ment beginning in 60 days after disbursement, is not a financial op- 
portunity. 

A family with an income of $32,000, three school-age children, a 
mortgage, car payments, one of the parents in school in evenings 
trying to ^am an undergraduate degree to gain some upward mo- 
bility cannot afford to go to school on an auxiliary loan. They 
cannot afford the additional payments. 

If this independent student were a dependent student with the 
same family situation, the dependent student would be eligible for 
a guaranteed student loan of $2,500 here at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
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versity. The parent independent student with the same financial 
situation is not eligible. 

Guaranteed student loan guidelines must be corrected to take 
care of this glaring inequity. The income ceilings for groups of in- 
dependent students should be increased to recognize the need for 
financial help to defray the cost of education. GSL should only be 
available for direct educational costs. 

I, too, am concerned with the vast amount of indebtedness some 
students are getting themselves into. We need to work in a provi- 
sion whereby students are limited to one student loan program or 
the Student Loan Marketing Association be advertised well enough 
and be opened up more to allow students access to lumping those 
repayments for multiple loan sources together when they finish. 
Even at a relatively low-cost institution such as Eastern Michigan 
University as Jamie told you, it is nc unusual for someone to 
leave here almost $15,000 in debt. Sot^times that is an uncon- 
scionable amount of money for anyone to repay. 

One of the most aspects of financial aid, and something that I am 
very, very concerned with as an aid officer is the delivery system, 
rhe educational institutions are at the mercy of the Department of 
Education in making financial aid awards to recipients. Getting the 
money from the approved programs to the people for whom it is 
intended can be likened to moving a mountain. 

Every year, we operate on the bads of a guessing game and I 
know, Mr. Chairman, you are very familiar with this. Payment 
schedules for Pell grants and family contribution charts for guar- 
anteed student loans never arrive on a timely manner* I think once 
m 9 years for me. Authorizations for campus-based aid programs 
may not arrive until May. To date, we still do not have a Pell 
grant payment schedule for the 1986-86 school year. Thus, institu- 
tion . are operating on a guessing game that will cause en excessive 
amount of inconvenience to students and will cause an enormous 
workload in all institutions because they will have to redo their fi- 
nancial aid packages when the final Pell payment schedule is deliv- 
ered. 

GSL family contribution schedules for 1986-86 just arrived just 
last week. By law, these contribution schedules were due April 1. 
In the interim, we we-e forced to delay hundreds of student loan 
applications oecause of the late arrival of the contribution sched- 
ule. 

The Department of Education holds educational institutions hos- 
tage to their inability to make decisions in h timely manner. Clear- 
ly, the deb wry system must undergo changes. In fact I remember 
reauthorization in 1980. 

^^ e / ec 9 1 mmend that the Pell grant payment schedules and the 
GSL family contribution schedules arrive at the institutions no 
later than February 1 each year and that Congress put dtronf 
enough language into the legislation to mandate if there is inactivi- 
ty on the part of the Department of Education that these schedules 
go into effect no matter what. 

The timetables will permit expedient notification to aid recipi- 
ents of their aid awards and prevent the revisions be unnecessarily 
costly for institutions and confusing for the student aid recipient. If 
one were a skeptic, it would seem as if the delays were deliberate 
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on the part of the Department of Education to discourage students 
from applying for aid 

Putting Applications in 23-paga booklets, making multiple proc- 
esses available, putting out forms that can't be filed until after a 
specific date or before a specific date, just seem to be oftentimes, 
especially for the poorer itudent, tend to discourage the student 



I would hope, however, this is not the case since clearly one 
would hope that the goal of the Department of Education should be 
to support education for all the populace. 

We applaud the Federal Government's desire to see that Federal 
funds are spent judiciously, but we question the approaches recom- 
mended to achieve that goal. It is not appropriate to set an $8,000 
student aid cap as Secretary Bennett has said that this will serve 
all students adequately. This is not true. Quite the contrary, the 
cap will serve to segregate institutions with low-cost institutions 
being affordable to the poorest students and highest-cost institu- 
tions, again, being affordable to high-income groups. 

This is in sharp contrast to title IV aid's original purpose and 
that is one of access. Indeed, access would be demed by this absurd 
measure. 

There ai* however, some cost-savings measures which can be in- 
stituted and Dr. Breneman stated these. Among these measures 
again, we reiterate 100 percent validation of incorie information, 
1040's from all student aid filers, or some similar document. Vali- 
dation of all filers assures that fluids are going to students who are 
truly needy. At Eastern Michigan University, we are easily able to 
validate information on 1040's through the use of an automated 
student aid system. Many institutions are moving to fully automat- 
ed student aid systems and, therefore, in the future, 100 percent 
validation should not be an unreasonable task. 

I understand that it would pose a problem for institutions, but it 
certainly is within the parameter of the Federal Government to 
provide support for that process if they would like to see that the 
funds are judiciously spent 

Another cost-saving measure is to reinstate the cap on the 
number of years a student may receive Pell grants or some aid pro- 
grams on the full-time study or equated amount for half or three- 
quarter cime study. 

Third, is to tighten the guidelines for independent students. I 
heard Dr. Adamany say he was against it, but several quality con- 
trol studies have revealed a number of independent students grow- 
ing significantly over the past 5 years and further, I know that yov 
probably have some difficulty with many of your colleagues who 
state that this is, indeed, an abuse of the program. I think the in- 
stitutions should respond by— and many institutions, I am sure, 
will support verification for mdependent students, whether it be an 
age cut-off or students being dependent. Once they are dependent 
from leaving high school, we do need some correction. I think per- 
sonally that there is abuse of the fact that stud* being inde- 
pendent. It is the parents' primary responsibility tc *y what they 
are able and after that, then certainly it is the role of the institu- 
tion, the State and the Federal Government to provide the neces- 
sary funds to assure all students the opportunity for an education. 
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Oftentimes, when I do a financial aid presentation, the question 
that I get asked of me ia what can I do to get my son or daughter 
to be an independent student? That is something that we need to 
avoid if mom and dad are certainly able to pay it. 

Last, we recommended the Departmer l of Education to demon- 
strate support for educational institutions when students are 
turned over to the Department for fraudulent reporting of informa- 
tion. It has been our experience that there is virtually * • support 
from the Department for enforcing the penalty for misinformation 
when the evidence indicates that this misinformation was very 
willful. We can't improve cost-effectiveness of the aid programs 
without endangering the concept of access. 

There is a vital role for both the aid officer and the Department 
of Education to play in a cooperative venture of student aid deliv- 
ery. 

We also recommend again that the Pell grant central process be 
eliminated. It is unnecessary to have two major needs analysis sys- 
tems and then a second entity again for Pell grants with a separate 
student aid report, separate delivery system, a separate process for 
the student, a separate meth^ for correction; a separate area of 
confusion that eventually discourages again many students from 
recieving that aid. In fact, each year, we literally have close to 100 
students who are cut up so much in the Pell grant correction proc- 
ess oftentimes that they miss tlieir eligibility for that program. 

Finally, I would ask the committee to keep in mind the worth of 
the tremendous educational system the United States has devel- 
oped. Equal access to higher education opportunity is the corner- 
stone of the philosophy that makes America unique in the world. 
This uniqueness has made us great, as many other speakers have 
said. This system canno* be found anywhere else in the world. We 
must not allow it to be *roded or destroyed. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Courtney McAnuff follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Courtney McAnutt, Director of Financial Aid, 
Eastern Michigan University 

Chairman Ford and Members of the U.S. House Subcommittee on Higher Educa- 
tion: Thank you for inviting me to appear today to testify mi the issue of reauthor- 
ization of Federal Student Financial Aid Programs, 

My name is Courtney McAnuff and I am the Director of Financial Aid at Eastern 
Michigan UmversL, 

This year over 11^000 EMU students received in excess of $21 million in financial 
assistance. Almost $15 million of that aid was a result of Federal Title IV funding. 

If the initial administration's budget proposal for 1985-86 were enacted, EMU stu- 
oJSS would lo6e in exce9B of ^ uuUion » federal student aid and approximately 
jMKJO students would become ineligible. Contrary to popular belief these cuts would 
be devastating to all income groups. The American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities estimates that nearly a quarter million students from families with in- 
comes of less than $6,000 would each lose an average of $1,160 in federal student aid 
under the administration's budget proposal An additional 96,000 students from fam 
lhes with i incomes between $6,000 and $12,000 would also have their aid reduced. 

These figures demonstrate quite clearly that the Reagan administration's 
that the cuts would affect only middle income students with families with income of 
more than $25,000 is false. In fact, 500,000 students would be affected from families 
with incomes below $25,000 a year. Clearly, if this is the direction that the adminis- 
tration plane to pursue in proposing authorization legislation, the results for access 
to American higher education will be devastating. 
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In assessing the issues surrounding reauthorization of financial aid programs, it is 
significant that a renewed commitment be made to t>* concept of financial aid pro- 
viding equal access to poet -secondary education. A by-product of this renewed com- 
mitment is the belief that federal financial aid programs must also provide student 
aid recipients with access to funds that include gift aid as well as self-help aid. Stu- 
dents must not be expected nor encouraged to assume unreasonable loan indebted- 
ness or to work to the detriment of their collegiate studies. Therefore, we advocate 
the reliance on gift aid program*, notably Pefi Grants, Supplemental Grants, and 
State Student Incentive Grants, must be maintained. Failure to provide a reasona- 
ble balance between gift aid and self-help aid sources, in essence, becomes an im- 
pediment to equal a.^cess to education. If we, as a nation, "re to respond to the many 
complex issues of the 21ft century, we must have a well-educated populace. Failure 
to provide the opportunity for this education will be felt in the economy, in issues of 
national security, in technological advances, and in every facet of our society. There 
will be no national aefense without educated people. 

An integral part of the process of providing access to educational opportunity is to 
educate the public about the financial aid programs which are available. There is an 
information gap wuich exists for many students, especially low-income students. 
Federal funds must again be allocated to training projects to disseminate financial 
aid information to high school counselors and ultimately to the financial aid recipi- 
ents. Unfortunately, many students discover the aid programs exist after applica- 
tion deadlines have passed. These students are often the higl^st need students. 
They are eliminated from the programs not by their lack of eligibility but by the 
lack of information about how and when to apply for existing programs. We strong- 
ly urge the government to reinstate the funds necessary to educate all students 
about the availability of aid programs. 

Merit aid has increased at many institutions in the past several years. Eastern 
Michigan is no exception. While we support the concept of merit aid, we do not be- 
lieve that merit should be factor for receiving any aid from Title IV programs. 
Merit aid should remain the institution's financial responsibility. Merit is used by 
institutions as a vehicle to attract and retain talented students. As such, it is not 
appropriate that federal dollars be allocated for merit aid programs. 

The federal government's role in student financial aid must be one of providing 
access to postsecondary education. Currently, Title IV aid programs are not keeping 
pace with the spiraling costs of higher education. Institutions are forced to make 
value judgements with respect to the distribution of Title IV aid programs: Should 
available funding go to students on a first-come firsteerve basis? Should available 
funding go to the highest need students regardless of the application dateu? Should 
some of the available funds be earmarked for high need applicants whose applica- 
tions are made later in the aid cycle? Clearly these issues question the premise of 
Title IV aid programs— providing equal access to educational opportunity. Yet every 
year aid officers arouna the country make these decisions ana award Title IV aid 
dollars on the basis of enrollment and other institutional needs. We firmly support 
the expansion of Title IV aid programs on the basis of financial need but not on the 
basis of merit. 

As we review the reauthorization of federal Title IV aid programs in 1986, we 
must carefully evaluate the students to be served at educational institutions in the 
next five years. Demographic studies indicate that the number of traditional college 
students (18 year old just graduated from high school) is diminishing and that cam- 
puses are graying. This graying effect represents a segment of the population that 
has not been effectively served by the Title IV aid programs. By and large. Title IV 
aid programs were founded on the premise that parents have a responsibility to pay 
for their children's education. Now, Mother and Father themselves are the college 
students. These students find themselves ineligible to participate in any of the pro- 
grams except the Auxiliary Loan Program. The Auxiliary Loan at 12% interest and 
repayment beginning in 60 day* after disbursement is not a financial opportunity 
for a college education but rrther an impediment to that education. A family with 
an income of $32,000 with 3 school-ace children, a house mortgage, car payments, 
and one of the parents in school in the evenings trying to earn an undergraduate 
degree or to gam additional training for upward mobility or a career change, will 
find that they are ineligible for a Guaranteed Student Loan. If this independent stu- 
dent were a dependent student with the same family situation, the dependent stu- 
dent would be eligible for a Guaranteed Student Loan of $2,600 to attend Eastern 
Michigan University. The parent— independent student— with the same financial 
situation is not eligible, GSL guidelines must be modified to rectify this glaring in- 
equity! The income ceilings for this group of independent students must be in- 
creased to recognize the need for some financial help to defray the costs of educa- 
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tion. GSLs could be made available only for direct educational costs. Further, con- 
sideration must be given to decreasing the minimum number of credit hours needed 
to participate in the GSL program. There is a large and growing market of non- 
traditional students. We must recognize and fund their need for financial assistance 
to pursue their education as we have provided for the traditional student. 

One of the most important aspects o' financial aid programs is the delivery 
system. Educational institutions are ofwu at the mercy of the Department of Educa- 
tion in making awards to financial aid recipients. Getting the money from the ap- 
proved programs to the people 'or whom it is intended can be likened to moving a 
mountain. Every year we seem to operate on the basis of a "guessing game." Pay- 
ment schedules for Pell Grants and family contribution charts for Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loans do not arrive in a timely manner. Authorizations for campus-baaed aid 
Progranw may not arrive until May. To date, we do not have a payment schedule 
for Pell Grants for 1985-86. Eastern Michigan has been mailing 85-86 award notices 
to students since early April. GSL family contribution schedules for 85-86 arrived 
last week. By law, these contribution schedules were due April 1st In the interim, 
we were forced to delay processing several hundred loan applications because of the 
late arnval of the contribution charts. The Department of Education holds educa- 
tional institutions hostage to their inability to make decisions in a timely manner. 
Clearly, the delivery must undergo major changes. We recommend that Pell Grant 
payment schedules and GSL family contribution schedules be provided to institu- 
tions no later than February 1 of each processing year. These timetables will penult 
the expedient notification to aid recipients of their aid awards and prevent revisions 
that are unnecessarily costly for institutions and confusing for the student aid recip- 
ient. If one were a skeptic, it would seem that the delays were deliberate on the part 
of the Education Department to discourage students from applying for aid. I r-ould 
hope, however, that this is not the case. 

We applaud the federal government's desire t see that federal funds are spent 
judiciously but we question the specific approaches being recommended to achieve 
this goal. It is not appropriate to set a cap of $8,000 on student aid programs and 
assume, as Secretary of Education William Bennett has done, that this will serve all 
student* adequately. Quite the contrary, this cap will serve to segregate institution 
with 1 t cost institutions being affordable by needier students and higher cost in- 
stitutions being affordable by higher income students. This is in sharp contrast to 
the original purpose of Title IV aid— access. Indeed, access would be denied by this 
absurd measure. There are, however, soce cost-saving measures which can and 
should be instituted. Among these measures are 100% validation of income informa- 
tion fc / requiring 1040*8 from all student aid filers. Validation of all filers assures 
that funds are going to students who are truly needy. As President Porter stated, 
currently only two institutions in Michigan use 100% validation. At East? n Michi- 
gan, we are able to easily validate information from the 1040 trough the use of an 
automated student aid system. Many institutions are moving to fully automated stu- 
dent aid systems; therefore, 100% validation is not an unreasonable nor unwieldly 
task. Another cost-savings measure is to reinstitute a cap on the number of years a 
student may receive a Pell Gr^nt. Thirdly is to tighten tho guidelines for independ- 
ent students. Several quality control studies have revealed that the number of inde- 
pe lent students-has grown significantly in the past five years. Further, when docu- 
mentation of the inaeperdent status has been verified, many students had not accu- 
rately reported their status. Being independent is too often seen as the way to get 
aid. Along with the premise of access is the expectation that parents are willing to 
pay toward the cot of education for their dependent children. When parents and 
students begin to ask how soon the student can file as independent, there is a mes- 
sage— you get aid when filing as an independent student." We recommend that 
students not be able to use financial aid as a means to become financially independ- 
ent and that the student's filing status as a first-year student remain throughout 
the student s undergraduate education. Lastly, we recommend that the Department 
of Education demonstrate support for educational institutions whan students are 
turned over to the Department for fraudulently reporting information. It has been 
our experience that there is virtually no support from the Department for enforcing 
che penalty for misinformation when the evidence indicates that the misinformation 
was willful. We can improve the cost effectiveness of aid programs without endan- 
gering the concept of access. There is a vital role for both the aid officer and the 
Department of Education to plan in the cooperative venture of student aid delivery. 

We also recommend that the Pall Grant Processor be eliminated. It is unneces- 
sary to have two major processors for need-based aid and a separate entity fo Pell 
Grants. Further, with all institutions performing 100% validation on all aid recipi- 
ents, it would be necessary to submit corrections on a Pell Grant to the central proc- 
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essor. Corrections to the central processor frequently -esult in lenghtly delays that 
cost the student and the institutions. In some cases, students may not receive Pell 
Grants because of unreasonable delays due to two or three mailings back and forth 
for corrections that could b*ve been resolved in person in the institution's financial 
aid office. Elimination of the Pell Grant Central Processor will be a cost savings not 
only for the taxpayer but also for the students and institutions. 

Finally, I would ask this Committee to keep in mind the worth of the tremendous 
educational system that the United States has developed. Equal accse to higher 
education opportunity is the cornerstone of a philosophy that makes America 
unique in the world. This uniqueness has made us great— it must not be eroded or 
destroyed. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Let me ask from the perspective of the students and you, as a 
student aid officer, and Karen Glaser, working with the particular 
population that she has worked with so many years, how much 
practical help are students really getting at the high school level 
from counselors? 

Mr. McAnufp. In Michigan, they are receiving a lot more than 
in some other States because the State association has gone out 
and run its own workshops. Certainly, the workshops are not of the 
scope that they were when the student financial aid training 
project was in effect. The resources, the materials and everything 
else are certainly not of the same quality, although I think, inter- 
estingly enough— what I found was that the students in the poorer 
district get the worst training. 

As I go out and do presentations in the wealthier districts, there 
are large crowds, better attendance. The guidance officers are 
much more informed. It seems the poorer the district, the less that 
turn out; the less informed the students are. Whether there be 
some prevailing knowledge that I am poor and I am going to get 
aid or the guidance personnel is not as good, I don't know, but I 
would say the service and the training is not going where it should 
be. 

Mr. Ford. My experience over the years with the elementary and 
secondary legislation is that when there are budget restraints at 
our local school district, one of the things that goes before the 
school band and school athletics is the counseling program. Then I 
find other places in my congressional district where the number of 
children assigned to a particular counselor is so great that they 
wouldn't have time to talk to them for 5 minutes a piece within 
the course of a regular school semester. 

From the questions we get from constituents who are just totally 
confused, it indicates to me that there is very little confidence in 
high school students that there is a place in their high school 
where they can sit down with somebody and find out what student 
aid is all about, even if they have their curiosity aroused and they 
want to know what to do. 

We have been pushing the work off on you by telling people: 
Pick the school you would like to go to and then trot up there and 
see the student aid officer and they will sit down with you and tell 
you what you can qualify for and what you can expect to be able to 
do. 

It frightens me that there are so many of them coming to our 
attention on an ad hoc basis. That has got to be an indication that 
there are a lot of others who are not motivated to ask someplace 
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and are, frankly, frightened. I think that is where you get the cor- 
relation with the poorer school district. 
Ms. Giaser. 

Ms. Glasfr. Some counselors in our district have 500 students 
they are responsible for. There is one counselor in one of the 
schools for the entire high school population. There is another one 
that deals with K through eighth grade population. So vou are 
about that, they don't— a counselor doesn't see all the students, so 
they have to identify just certain ones that they work with. I think 
they use, one, the parents' interest in the student's future, and gen- 
erally those are not first-generation college students. That is one 
way. 

The second way is academic achievement so they zero in on only 
those students who are achieving academically already and don't 
have time to find the student who is low income; who has no moti- 
vation; who has the skills, but not the academic achievement and 
say, "Hey, I think you ought to go to school." 

What we do is we go to the churches; we go to the Y; we go to 
recreational centers; we go to even the community action centers 
to ask those people to identify a potential college student who be- 
longs in that criteria because the counselors don't even refer those 
students to us to work with. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much for your well prepared testimo- 
ny and for your appearance here today. I think I can understand 
how you got to be a student body president. Where do you live? 

Ms. Goldner. My home town? Benton Harbor, but I live on 
campus here. 

Mr. Ford. We could use a good congressional candidate out 
there. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. Goldner. I won't say anything. 

Mr. Ford. You might write him a letter and see if you can get 
him to vote for this. 

Ms. Goldner. As a matter of fact, I did writo him a letter. 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, the 1982-83 Undergraduate Stu- 
dent Aid Survey prepared by the Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion and the report of the Governor's Commission on the Future of 
Higher Education in Michigan, will be inserted at this point in the 
record. 

[The information referred 1o follows:] 
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1982-83 UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENT AID SURVEY REPORT 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 

SepLenber, 1984 



SURVEY HIGHLIGHTS 

Needy Students 

Table 1A 

1. In the eight years covered by this survey project, the 
nunber of needy undergraduates applying for aid has increased 
about 87 percen from 94,740 (1974-75) to 177,541 (1982-83). 

By comparison, the number of full time equated (FTE) under- 
gracuates reported rose only about 13 percent over this 
same period of time. 

In 1974-75 needy students made up about 33 percent of the 
FTE undergraduate enrollment. In 1982-03 that percentage 
had increased to 55 percent. This percentage fluctuates 
substantially by type of school due to the cost difference 
involved . 

The disproportionate increase in the number of needy students 
is probably due to a number of factors such as (1) ranges 
in the need calculation system, (2) increases in colleco 
ccsts, (3) changes in the enrollment mix and (4) changes 
in the economy. 



T?ble IB 1 and 2 

l/hile tteir numbers have increased, minorities have dropped 
from abou 30 percent of the needy undergraduate pool reported 
(1976-77) to roughly 25 percent of this group (1982-33). 

Both minority and white students appear, though, to be 
receiving aid consistent with their overall rate of application. 

The data permits no racial comparison regarding such additional 
points of potential interest as (1) comparative rates of 
application to enrollment; (2) comparative aid packaqe 
offers: and (3) comparative percentages of need officially 
met . 



Tables IC 1 and 2 

Women have consistently, over time, represented approximately 
5 1 to 55 percent of the needy undergraduate aid applicant 
pool reported . 

Both male and fjmale students appear to be receiving aid 
consistent with their overall rate of application. 

The data permits no by sex comparison regarding such additional 
points of potential interest as (1) comparative rates of 
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application to enrollment, (2) comparative aid packago 
offers* and (3) comparative percentages of need officially 
met • 



Table ID 

4 

4. Both the number and percentage of needy undergraduate aid 
applicants who are reported as H indr pendent" or "self- 
supporting** students have increased during the eight-year 
history of this survey. 

Their number has increased fron 41*800 (1976-77) to 62,204 
(1982-83 ) which now represents about 35 percent of the 
total needy undergraduate aid applicants being reported. 

As might be e .pected, the greatest concentration of needy 
independent aid applicants is found in the community college 
sector where they represent approximately 59 percent of 
the total reported. 



Table IE 

5. While their numbers have increased, the percentage of needy 
undergraduate aid applicants who are reported to be "out-of- 
state" (four-year schools) or H out-of-district" (two-year 
schools) residents has remained consistent over time at 
about 12 to 13 percent of the total* 

The percentage concentration of such students at public 
two-year community colleges has grown from 19-22 percent 
between 1976-77 and 1982-83, whereas their percentage con- 
centrate on at public four-year colleges (6 to 7 percent ) 
and independent colleges (19 to 15 percent) has declined 
over this same period. 



Table IF 

6. Parttime students have increased both in numbers (15,125 
to 2a ,566) and in the percent of the total needy undergraduate 
aid applicant population (12 to 16 percent) which they 
represent over the six-year span of this survey during 
which such data have been collected. 

The largest concentration of such students is found in 
the public tv/o-year community college sector* 
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Total Undergraduate Aid Dollars 

Table IIA 

7. The $494,6.5,598 in undergraduate student aid reported 
for 1982-8 3 represents an increase of about 210 percent 
over the $a59, 470,000 in undergraduate student assistance 
reported in 1974-75. 

Over the same eight-year time span, FTE enrollments increased 
roughly 13 percent and the number of needy underg iduate 
aid applicants rose 87 percent. 

Between 1980-81 and 1982-83, however, FTL enrol rose 
about 1 percent, needy undergraduate aid appli *ose 
roughly 8 percent and the amount of student aid ased 
arout 6 percent. These more recent statistics ^ument 
the "leveling off" that is beginning to take place with 
regard tc student financial aid. 



Table IIP 

Tor 1982-83 roughly 80 percant of the total undergraduate 
student aid available was distributed on the basis of demon- 
strated need. 

Making longitudinal comparisons here is difficult because 
of the shifting federal eligibility criteria under the 
Guaranteed and State Direct Student Loan Programs. Prior 
to 1978, this ma^or program carried a need consideration. 
With the Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1973, 
it became nonneed in orientation and then with the Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, it again reverted to a need 
orientation. Thus, the major shifts in need and nonneed 
aid dollar concentration over time are probably more a 
function of federal policy than institutional prerogatives. 



Need Based Undergraduate Student Aid Dollars 

Table IIC 

9. For 1982-83 roughl" a third of the need based undergraduate 
student aid dollars available came from the federal government 
and another thi'd from the private community (including 
commercial lender GSLs). Remaining resources came from 
the state (19 percent — including bond funded Srata Direct 
Student Loans ) and the schools themselves (14 percent— including 
state general fund dollars schools chose to use for under- 
qraduate aid purposes). 
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«^*ii y H" P- ! kiB9, puMic tw °-y«« community college, 
than do the other higher education sectors. 

Making such a distribution of fund, by .ource is alwavs 

IVta Tf'v ther * V ' Ud 1i«e*«nc. C ." of opinion 

a. to where certain key program, .hould be placed. Federax 

T 4 ""; <° r ««P1-. typically includf aU u .r.n 
Wr.nti!- D A r *f t LOiln • und,r their umbrella because they 

guarantee the loans involved. Here, however. (1) Guaranteed 
^l? r * P laced und " r the "private funds" heading a. commercial 
lender, actually provide the funds involved and (2) State 
Direct student Loan, , re found under the "stats funds" 
heading a, the ,tate rai.e. the capital involved. Also 

SS PuVoo/r. a f re d i d0 V"/', * " Ch00l « «oT-t«5-n? 

".-rff",*? " in « ludad the "institutional fund." 

'.urvevsT " aid P«»°™«1 re.pon.ible for complying 
1 b. r ,7!< fC n «trongly that such state dollars could 
the caV" Uy traC,Ce<1 Snd i-ol«"«« °nce they cached 

^?I* tUd1 "!- com P aris ° ns ' "gain, are difficult due to the 
the „«d ^Vh 0 " .° f Gua " nt «d State Direct Loan, ilto 

the need based category for 1982-83 (see Table IIB discussion)? 



di.cu.3ion ) . 

Table IIP 



lluA-ft "? the l£ F«e.t portion of need based undergraduate 
!'™' Al^T" V ^* f ° rra ° f loans (S185.257.528 - $5 
f«"!;'"" «V F ° r , tf " one Fercent ( S 162 . 722 . 135 ) cane 

($41 Mfl SlSl fn * ch ° la »VP» *nd grants and 12 percent 
v»4/, 398, 514) in the form of wages. 

Longitudinal comparisons are difficult here also due to 
the ^introduction of Guaranteed and State Direct Loans 
d?.cu.V£„r b " ed cate 9°ry for 1982-83 (see Table no 



Table HE 1-4 



Given the analysis constraints noted earlier (see discussion 

^rnmeV^ 8 XIB ,f Bd IIC> ' ^ that the federal 

government is generally the largest supplier of need based 
grants, the private community i 3 the largest sSpolier cf 
need based loans. an d schools themselves are the largest 
supplier of need based work opportunities. largest 
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Nonneed Based Undergraduate student Aid Dollars 

Table IIF 

12. For 1982-63, the largest amount of nonneed based underaraduate 
student aid ($51,635,992 ■ 52 percent of total) came in 

• the form of emp loyment opportunities . Academic merit 

($20,03l)0{?2) and other skill ($18,958, 167) awards were 
next with 20 percent and 19 percent of the nonneed total 
respectively. Athletic awards ($8,479,390) accounted for 
only atout 9 percent of this total. Without the inclusion 

4 of Guaranteed and State Direct Loans (as had been the case 

for 1980-81) student loans represented an insignificant 
portion of the total nonneed based student aid awarded 
for 1982-83. 

There is concern in some circles regarding the continued 
increase of nonneed based academic ability and skill awards. 
However, it 13 important to note that student employment 
is still by far the largest category of nonneed aid. 

It is also important to note that at least some 33 percent 
of all nonneed undergraduate student aid actually goes 
to he.ip meet financial need that has been formally demonstrated 
in application for other programs of assistance. 

Unmet Undergraduate Student Weed Reported 

Table IIIA 

13. The total anour.t of unnet undergraduate financial need 
reported has increased from $3l,27O,fc»G0 in 1974-75 to 
$77,851,959 in 1982-83. This represents an increase of 
about 149 percent over this eight-year span. 



Tables IA, IIA and IIIA 

14. If enrollments , needy students, total aid and unmet need 
are compared over time, the following summary can be created: 



1974-75 to 1980-81 to 

1582-83 1982-83 

Undergraduate (Eight-Year (Two-Year 

Category Percent Change) Percent Change) 

Total FTE Enrollment +13% +1% 

Total Needy Students +87$ +B% 

Total Aid Distributed J -210l +6% 

Total Unmet need +149% +7S 
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Table IIIA 

15. The average per needy student unmet need figure has increased 
fron $330 in 1974-75 to $439 in 1982-83. This change represents 
an increase of about 33 percent. 

As might be expected, due to their higher costs, this average 
unmet need figure is most pronounced in the private college 
sector. 

Table IIIB 

16. Schools seen to be adopting a policy of meeting less than 
full need to help spread aid dollars among a greater number 
of needv applicants. 

This practice appears to be most prevalent among public 
two-year community colleges and private colleges. 



Undergraduate Campus Student Aid Personnel and Administrative 
Costa — 

Table IVA 

17. Reported campus undergraduate aid administrative costs 
appear to be running about 3-4 percent of the total aid 
dollars distributed. 

Reported administrative costs actually dropped about $2.5 
million between 1980-31 and 1982-33, but h<wc increased 
a total of roughly 227 percent between 1974-75 and 1082-83. 

It must be Kept in mind that these campus cost figures 
tre also inevitably incomplete as some functions are performed 
by the federal government, state agencies, private collection 
agencies, etc. 



Table IVB 

IS. Total FTE carapus aid personnel dealing with the delivery 
of undergraduate student aid services has increased from 
631 in 1976-77 to 1,021 in 1982-&3. This represents an 
overall staff increase of about 62 percent. 
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Individual Heed Based UndTqraduata Program Sunsaa»»y 



Table IIIC 



19. The number of studencs receiving scholarships and grants 
(136,924) still exceeds the number borrowing (89,356), 
but loan participation has increased more rapidly than 
any other student aid sector. 



20. Approximately 30 percent of the public two-year community 
college campus based ( NDSL , SEOG and CWS) resources go 
to independent students. In the other school sectors, 
typically 3fc percent or less of these funds goes to independent 
students. 



21. Public four-year schools receive the majority of all campus 
based aid (NDSL, SEOG, CWS) but split Pe. 1 awards and funds 
more evenly with the other lectors. 



22. Campus based awards ( NDSL, SEOG, CWS) are focused upon 
the lowest dependent student family income groups in the 
public two-year community college sector. 

This factor is probably due at least in part to their lower 
costs and thus the lower resource picture needed to demonstrate 
need and qualify for aid. 



23. Private colleges make the smallest share of the combined 
campus-based (HDSL, SEOG, CWS ) and Pell awards. 



Table VA-E 



Table VA-E 



Table VA-E 



Table VA-E 
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INTRODUCTION TO 1982-63 UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID SURVEY 

^!I^ f0l i 0W ^ n9 c table, » un " nari *« data obtained from the 1982-83 
5^EE? Uat ! S * ud " t Aid Survey that waa conducted by the State 
ZLIK^ ITL* Siu c dent financial Aid Program., in conjunction 
with the Michigan Student Financial Aid Association. Comparison 
data from earlier surveys are also provided where applicable. 

2?ii U, S!l < d * t * "P° rttd " ch vear reflect information on all 
active Michigan colleges and universities having undergraduate 
enrollments for the period in question with the fcllowing exceptions: 

1. Original 1974-75 HR-11 Legislative Study— no missing schools. 

2. 1*76-77 Michigan Department of Education Study— missing 
West Shore Community College, Faithway Baptist College! 
General Motors Institute and Jordan College. 

3. 1978-79 Michigan Department of Education Study— missinq 
General Motors Institute, Merrill Palmer Institute and 
vvaish College. 

4. 1980-81 Michigan Department of Education Study— missing 
Great Lakes Bible College and General Motors Institute. 

5. 1982-63 Michigan Department of Education Study— missing 
Center for Humanistic Studies, ChapinJ.c, Chrysler Institute, 
Great Lakes Bible College, Reformed Bible College, Sacred 
Heart and Shaw Colleges. 

Both the 19 76-77 and the 1078-79 Michigan Department of Education 
2£ i 6 « 0 we f? com P leted by a total of 86 responding institutions. 
2£ C ,ato b 7? survey was completed by a total of 85 schools. 
The 19b2-u3 survey was completed by 84 schools. 
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1 OESCHmiW Of PtftOY UTOEWWOOATE AIO APPLICANT WULATIO* 5EHV£D- 
A TOTAL KtOT* UNDCKJlAOUAi APPLICANTS 



School 
Cittyory 


FULLTIME EQUATED (fTE) 
EIKOILNEKT" 


(MOCRGM 


DUATE 








NEEDY 


' UNOEKfiMOUATE ENROLLMENT 








I Needy 
Eftrvllatitt 
to FTC 
Chtoot 
•etwttn 














ftabtr 




fere tat FTF 




1910-11 1 
1942-43 


P^tttV~ 


1W-75 




~TOS-7f 




1971-75 


If 7* -77 


1971-79 


T9U-IT 




1174-73 






1900-11 


nunr 


_9_y52 


82,425 


_ H.I41 


105,443 


115.214 




_ 40,M2 


30.207 


52.190 


50.335 




4tl 


32* 


491 


44! 


-$* 


four-Teir 


ISO. s»a 


J57j40 


157.490 


147.934 


_} 54,940 


S4.110 


(0.403 


(7,127 


12,040 


95.004 


371 


3tS 




~4M 


Ill 


♦ 121 


Pr(vit» 


42.025 


41 .465 


42.116 


45.235 


47.794 


18,750 


24.751 


24,370 


29,154 


32.202 


45S 


tot 


57S 


44* 


17* 


♦3* 


TOTAL 


284,345 


211.550 


295,011 


311.134 


320.000 


94.740 


125.7M 


121,712 


144.1*4 


177.541 


33* 


45* 


42! 


51* 


55* 


«4S 



"«"ss; ££S aaras sews." kw.rcrtrr .'sap ••" ,r,M,, •• *• - ^ *■ «■ 
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X 8 1. RACIAL MIX OF NEEDY UNOERGRAOUATE AID APPLICANTS : 



Racial 
Category 


SCHOOL Type 


Total* 


Public Two- Year t 


Public Four-Year 


Private 


Number 


* 


Number 1 % 


Number 


* 


Number 


V 


1974-75 
White 
NonwMte 
TOTAL* 




; — - — 1 
i 


1 

10 DATA AV 


AILABL 


E 
























1976-77 
White 
NonMhlte 

TOTAL* 


21 ,859 
18,783 


54* 
46* 


47,897 
12,506 


79% 
21% 


17,415 
6.159 


74% 
26% 


81,171 
37.448 


70% 
30% 


40,642 


1003 


60.403 


100% 


23,574 


100% 


124,01 7 




IS/0- /» 

White 

ronwhite 

TOTAL* 


19,105 
10,912 


63% 
37% 


47,492 
13.554 


78% 
22% 


17,950 
5 593 


76% 
24% 


84,547 

30,059 


74% 

26S 


301017 


100* 


61.046 


100* 


23:543 


100* 


114 !«>6 


100* 


1980-81 
White 
Nonwhite 
TOTAL* 


31 ,621 
20,569 


61% 
39* 


65,764 
17,076 


79% 
21% 


22,082 
7,074 


76% 
24% 


119,467 
44.719 


73% 
27% 


52:190 


100* 


32! WO 


100* 


29.156 


100* 


164!l86 


100* 


1982-83 
White 

Nonwhite 


28,786 

2 1 ,395 


57% 


79,298 

15 /TO 


83% 


22,145 

5,552 


77% 

235 


130,229 
42.553 


75% 

25% 


TOTAL* 


150.181 1 100* 1 95.004 MOO* 128.697 I 100* 1173.882 


100* 



♦Totals may differ slightly from other tables because not all respondent* completed this 
section of the survey form. 
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RACIAL MIX OF NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS : 

The 1978-79 through 1982-83 surveys also Included a question regarding the racial 
mix of needy aid recipients . 



♦ 



Racial 
Category 

1974-75 and 
1976-77 

White 

Nonwhltc 

TOTAL* 


Public Tw 
Number 


o-Year 
% 


SCHOOL 
Public F 
Number 

NC 


TYPE 
our-iear 
% 

DATA J 


Prlva 
Number 

VAILABLE 


te 

% 


Total 
Number 


* 


1978-79 
White 
Nonwhite 
TOTAL* 


18*587 
10,671 


63% 
37% 


46*310 
13*519 


77% 
23% 


17,725 
5,131 


78% 
22% 


82*622 
29,32* 


74% 

26% 


29,258 


\m 


59.829 


100% _ 


22,856 


100% 


^11,943 


100* 


1980-81 
White 
Nonwhite 
TOTAL* 


30,181 
19,589 


6U 
391 


62 ,603 
16,384 


79% 
21% 


21 ,785 
7,025 


76% 
24% 


114,569 
42,998 


73% 
27% 


49.770 


100% 


78.987 


100% 


28,810 


100* 


157;567 


100% 


1982-83 
White 
Nonwhite 
TOTAL* 


29*406 
20,681 


59% 
414 


75,059 
'.4 ,920 


83% 
17% 


22 ,000 
6,432 


77% 
23% 


126,465 

42,0',? 


75% 
25% 


50,087 


IOC* 


89,975" 


1 10W 1 28,432 


100* 


168 494 


100% 



•Totals may differ slightly from other tables because not all respondents completed this 
section of the survey form. 

A comparison of th* information In Tables I 8 1 ind I 8 2 tends to show that there are no 
"sizable" changes In the m'x of needy "applicants" and "recipients" being reported for a nv 
given year studied. Thus* both minority and white applicants generally appear to be obtaining 
aid funds consi'tent with their overall rate of application. 
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C 1. SEX DISTRIBUTION OF NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE A PPLICANTS : 



Sex 
Category 


"' Public 1 
Number 


wo- Year 

* 


SCHOOL TYPE 
PubUc Four-W 


Private 

Tr=zr= — 1 B — 


Tot 


al* 


1974-75 
Milt 
Female 

TOTAL* 






N 0 C 


ATA 


A V A I 


1 

L A 8 L 


Number 

c 


X 


1976- 77 
Malt 
Female 
TOTAL* 


14,972 
25,670 
4fl!«2 


371 
631 
100* 


29,433 
30,970 
60 [403 


49X 

51* 

100* " 


11.456 
12.118 
23,574 


49X 
51X 
100* 


55,861 
'.,758 
I24!«T7 


4SX 
SSX 


1978-79 
Male 
Femal e 
TOTAL* 


12.142 
18,065 
30.207 


40X 
60S 

100* 


31 ,472 
33,481 
64,953 


48X 

52X 
I00X 


11,413 
12,554 
WW " 


48X 

525 

wt 


55,027 
64,100 
h 119.127 


1001 

46X 
54X 


1980-81 
Male 
Female 
TOTAL* 


21,605 
30.583 


41S 
591 

100* 


41,748 
41.094 
52!842 


SO* 
SOX 
100* 


1J.005 
16,151 
m!156~ 


4SX 
55X 
100« 


.o,358 
87.828 

"164!lflr5 


100* 

46X 
S4X 


1982-83 
Male 
Female 

foul* 


18,844 
31.491 

50,j35 i 


37X 
63X 


47,598 
47.406 

*5.Cj4 


SOX 
SOX 

;odx 


14,335 
14,980 

£9,jl3 i 


491 
SIX 


80,777 
93.877 

174.554 ■ 


100X 

46X 

54X 

:soii 



♦ 



slightly from other tables because not all respondents completed this 
■vey form. 
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C 2 SEX DISTRIBUTION OF NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS : 

The 1978-79 through 1982*83 surveys also Included a question regarding 
the sex mix of needy aid recipients . 



Sex 
Category 


SCHOOL TYPE 


Total* 


Public Two-Year 


f-ublic Four-Yet- 


Private 


Number _ 


_t J 


fcumber 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


t 


1974-75 & 
1976-77 
hale 
Female 
~0TAt 






N 0 


DATA 


A V A 


I L A 8 L 


E 




•978-79 
Male 
Female 
TOTAL* 


11,1:53 

17,593 


401 
60% 


30,508 
32,726 


48% 

52% 


1 1 ,324 
11,947 


49% 
51% 


53,785 
62,266 


4*% 
54% 


29,446 


loot 


63.334 


lOOt 


23,271 


loot 


116,051 


loos 


1980-81 
Male 
Female 
T OTAi_* 


20,540 
29,228 


41% 

59% 


39,695 
39,292 


50% 
50% 


12,810 
15,915 


45% 

55% 


73,045 
C4.435 


46% 
54% 


49,768 


loot 


7s;3c7 


100% 


281725 


',00% 


157,450 


loot 


1982-63 
Hale 
Female 
TOTAL* 


19,157 
31 ,629 


38* 
621 


45,074 
44,905 


50% 
50% 


14,273 
14,777 


4*2 
51% 


78,504 
91.311 


46% 
54% 


50,786 


100* 


89 979 


loot 


29.050 


ion* 


169 815 


100% 



•Totals may differ slightly from other tables because not all respondents complied this 
section of the Survey form. 



A compenson of the Information 1n Tables I C 1 and I C 2 tends to show that there ire 
no "sizeable" changes in the mix of needy "applicants'* and "recipients" being reported 
for any given year studied. Thus, male and female appHc nts both generally appear to 
be obtaining aid funds consistent with their overall rate of application. 
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D. DEPENDENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE AID APPLICANTS : 



Studtnt Aid 


SCHOOL TYPE 


Total* 


Filing 


Public Two-fear 


Public Four-Teir 


Private 


<?t*tu< 


Number 




Number 


% 


Number 


X 


Nunber 


% 


1974-75 
Dependent 
Independent 
TOTAL* 






NO D \ 


T A / 


VAIL 


IB L E 






1976-77 
Dependent 
Independent 
TOTAL* 


17,566 
23,076 


43* 

57% 


46,407 
13.996 


77X 
23X 


18,846 
4,728 


SOX 


82,819 
41,800 


67% 
33% 


40,642 


100* 


60.403 


lOOx 


23,574 


100% 


124,619 


100% 


1978-79 

T * ^pendent 
TOTAL* 


15,396 
14,811 


57X 
43% 


50,768 
16,359 


76X 
24X 


19,040 
5,163 


79% 
21% 


85,204 
36,333 


70% 
30% 


30|207 


100« 


671127 


1001 


2*! 203 


1001 


12l|537 


100! 


1980-81 
Oependent 
Independent 
TOTAL* 


24,315 
27,875 


47% 

53% 


60,707 
22,133 


73X 
27% 


22.448 
6.708 


77% 


107,470 
56,716 


65% 
35% 


52.190 


lOOx 


62, WO 


100% 


291156 




lMllM 


100* 


1982-33 
Dependent 
Independent 
TOTAL* 


20,526 
29,809 


41X 

59X 


70,677 
24,327 


74X 
26* 


23.067 
8,068 


74% 

26% 


114,270 
62,204 


65% 
35% 


50 335 


"TOO! 


95,004 


iQOX 


31.135 


TOOt 


176.474 


100% 



* 



♦Totals may differ from other tables because not all respondents completed this section if 
the survey form. 
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E. RESIDENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE AID APPLICANTS : 



Student 


school Type 






Residency 


Publ 1c Two- Year 


Public Four- Year 


private 


Total* 


Status 


Number 


t 


Number 


X 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1974-75 


















InState/01st. 


















0utState/01st. 






NO Oi 


T A i 


VAIL 


A 8 L E 






TOTAL* 


















1976-77 


















InState/01st. 


32,527 


815 


55,532 


92% 


19,108 


81% 


107,167 


87% 


Outstate/Oist. 


7,393 


195 


4,871 


8% 


4,466 


19% 


16,730 


12% 


TOTAL* 




ink 


W!403 


100% 


23!s74 


100% 


123,897 


i00% 


1978-79 


















Instate/ 01 st. 


25,015 


831 


61,781 


92% 


19,635 


81% 


106,431 


88% 


OutState/01st. 


5,192 


17% 


5.346 


8% 


4,568 


19% 


15,106 


12% 


TOTAL* 


30,207 


INK 


67.127 


100% 


24,203 


100% 


121.537 


100% 


1980-81 


















InState/01st. 


41 ,836 


801 


56,725 


92% 


24,913 


85% 


143,474 


87% 


Outsta.e/Oist. 


10,354 


20% 


6,115 


8% 


4,243 


15% 


20,712 


13% 


TOTAL* 


52!l$0 


INK 


82,846 


100% 


2§Il56 


mi 


1641186 


10W 


1982-83 


















InState/Dist. 


38,761 


781 


87,919 


93% 


^4.804 


85% 


151,48* 


87% 


OutState/Oist. 


10.980 


221 


7,085 


7% 


4,511 


15% 


22,576 


13% 


TOTAL* 


49,741 


1NW 


95,004 


! ioo% 


1 29.315 


100% 


1 741060 


w 



♦Totals may differ from other tables because not all respondents completed this section of 
the survey form. 
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F. ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE AIO APPLICANTS: 



Student Appli- 


SCHOOL TYPE 






cant Enrollment 


Public Two- Year 


Public Four- Year 


private 


Tota^ J 


Status 


pwmoer 


% 


Number 


X 


Nuflbe- 


1 


Number 




1974-75 
Fulltime 
Parttlme 
TOTAL* 






NO D 


K T A 


MAIL 


ABLE 






1976-77 
Fulltime 
Pirttlme 
TOTAL* 


29,542 
10.378 


7tt 
262 


5/.540 
2.863 


95!. 
5X 


21.690 
1,884 


92X 

8", 


108,772 
15.125 


88X 
12X 


39.970 


IN? 


fi0.*4O3 


lflOX 


23!574 


IflH 


1Z3.897 


lOOi 


1978-79 
Fulltime 
Parttlme 
TOTAL* 


19.887 
10.320 

30.207 


66% 
34% 

m 


60.421 
6.706 
67ll27 


90X 
10X 
100* 


21,481 
2.722 

24.703 


89% 
11X 
loaf 


101 ,789 
19.748 


84X 

16% 


1980-81 
Fulltime 
Parttlme 
TOTAL* 


33.806 
18.384 


65X 
35X 


77,346 
5,494 


93X 
7X 


25,377 
3.819 


87X 
13X 


136.489 
27,697 


83X 
17X 


52.1M 


1001 


8Z.840 


inni 


29!l5S 


loot 


164.185 


TOO* 


Fulltime 
Halftlme 
Less than 
Halftlme 
TOTAL* 


34.143 
14.695 

1.497 


68X 
29X 

35 


86,354 
7.573 

1.077 


91X 

8X 

IX 


27,411 
3,307 

417 


88X 
11% 

IX 


147,?08 
25,575 

2.991 


84X 
14% 

2% 


50.335 


1004 




lOOx 


31,135 


100* 


!7<474 


1005 



♦Totals may differ from other tables because not all respondents completed this section of 
the survey form. 
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tl TOTAL UNOtRiMDUATE AID DOLLARS DISTRIBUTED 

A CHANGE sm overall mmer of ihkrgradwte stuochts aw aid dollars over tjk 



School 









Public 
2^Te*r_ 


_JI,7M 




Public 
4-Te*r 


150,568 


J 57^660 


Prtv«tc 




41,465 


T0JM 




2B1 ,550 




8 



School 
lypc 



Public 

2-W 



^1,690,000 
98,360,000 
39,400,000 

>1 59,470,000 



I 34,297,164 

S3.522.H4 
$207,413,605 



— 1W79~ 
JJ2_,7M,fl?6 
_ 157,644 J 34 
_ 66^751,210 
l"LJ32,470 



1 S3 t 5p7 L 317 
J?5,SMJJ9 



11 6,152,368 



$465,219,874 



| 66,293.598 



306.379,203 



121,9 62,797 
{494,615,59b 



Percei 



to 
76-77 

_*S8t 



*2U 



D 

78-79 



"CRTi ... 
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BtSi COPV AVAILABLE 



no 



8. UNDERGRADUATE AID OOLLARS 8Y BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION: 



CI 



Year and 
School Type 


] 


'otal AID DOLLARS DI5trI5UtED 


Need-Bas 


ed 


Nonneed-Based 


Total 


Dollars 


t 


Dollars 


ft 


Dollars 


% 


1974-75 
Public 2-Year 
Publ 1c 4- Year 
Private 
TOTAL 




NO D 


ATA A V A I 


L A 8 L E 






1976-77 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 
TOTAL 


$ 30,037,236 
77,818,592 
46,876,946 


88% 
65% 
87% 


$ 4,259,928 
41,405,685 
7.045,218 


12% 
35X 
3% 


$ 34,297,164 
119,224,277 
53.922.164 


100% 
100% 
100% 


5154.732,774 


73* 


J 52^710.631 


25* 


$207!4«!M5 


1W* 


1978-79 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 
TOTAL 


$ 25,608,673 
83,991,173 
50,685,538 


78% 
53% 
76% 


$ 7,128,153 
73,653,261 
16,065,672 


22% 
47% 
24% 


$ 32,736,826 
157,644,434 
66.751 .210 


100% 
100% 
100% 


51W!285!364 


62* 


{ «:847!flfl6 


36% 


S257ll 321470 


100* 


1980-81 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 
TOTAL 


S 37,075 ,586 
108,891 ,592 
71.Z85.207 


69% 
37% 
61% 


$ 16,4:: ,731 
186,668,597 
44.867,161 


31X 
63% 

L_ 39% 


$ 53,507,317 
295,560,189 
116,152,368 J 


100% 
100% 

lOO'i 


$21 7,252 1365 


47% 


5247,967.489 


53* 


U65.219.674 


loot 


1982-83 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4-Year 
Private 

TOTAL 


$ 56,094,626 
243,511 ,271 
95,772,280 


85% 
79% 
79% 


$ 10,198,972 
62,867,932 
26,190,517 


15% 
21% 
211 


$ 66,293,598 
306,379,203 
121 .962.797 


100% 
100% 
100% 


$395 3/6 177 


80% 


J «:257.421 


20i 


-$444,635,598 


100% 
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Y r 



C UNDERGRADUATE HUD-IAStD AIO DOUAAS IV SOURCE OF FUNDS IlPOlVtO 



TEAR AW 

SCHOOL TTPE 



1974-75 
Pub 2-*r 
Pub 4-Yr 
Privete 
TOTAL' 



Pub 2-rr 
Pub 4-rr 
PrtvCle 
TOTAl* 

1978-79 
Pub 2-ir 
Pub 4-lr 
Pnvite 
TOTAl' 



1980-81 
PuLi 2-rr 
Pub 4 Tr 
Prlvtte 
TOTAL* 

1982-83 
Pub ? Tr 
Pub 4 rr 
Prlvlle 
TOTAL' 



I 20,036.843 
49,040.130 
20,414,770 



30 . 89^709 



221 
5SI 
. , 231 

«ii»r"Mr w 



IHSTlTUTIOMAi. fUNOS" 



AVAILABLE 



| t f OS4.^4 
9.43S.077 
1 S.U7.430 



$ 1.M3.479 
12,694,381 
1 8.7H.IOO _j 



t 704.2U 

12.1Z1.U2 
16.24K949 



t 3.3*4.024 
43,134 , 874 

28,690,646 



t 1.4U.S03 

19,130,112 
10.292. 



$ 2,152.573 
17,489,39* 
9.596.7S4 



J .SI 



| 3.132.8H M 
25.S17.040 241 
J3.109.S99 32* 



I SI .829 .535 j 2*T 



% 2.U6.3U 
3S.223.3U 



TOOT 



$ 737.U2 
3,736,649 
1.74S,S99_ 



| 755,771 
4.U7.2M 
1.9 21. 214 



t 444,024 
1.577.402 
1.034.9SO 



1 3:6u:37s 



tl6.97l.IU 
95,516.343 
23.94O.U0 



TOTAL 
NEEO-tASEO fUWOS 



$ 30.D3S.JM 
77.I18.U2 

nst l 'i il ioj 



$ 26,606,673 
63.U1.173 
S0.U5.Stt 



nw.2ts.3u 



I 37.07S.tU 
10t.M1.S92 
71.2U.207 



t U, 094 ,626 

243,511 , 27^ 
«. 772.260 



low 7 Col 



in 

SOI 

roof: 



16S 

5» 
32j 



171 
SOS 
3» 

mr 



141 
621 



tot : 



•Tout! ^ffer fro» other tablet. •» not •!! rtipofldtnti conplttod th1i mtloti of tht turvoy for* 

- tor reports convenience Include, ttttt o.n.r.1 f-nd *11 ? M «hkh «r. utlJHted for Itudent •'{/JX"} JfifSSJ* 9 "™ °' *" tHBrt 

•nd 6udoet report i Indlcett th*t the total oeneril fu*i dolleri .ltd for student eld Ull Itveli) »» roughly 140.000,000 otr rwr. 
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D. UNDERGRADUATE HEED- BASED DOLLARS 8Y AID TYPE: 



Yt AH AND 

SCHOOL T V PE 


SCHOLARSHIP/GRANT 


LOAN 




TOTAL* 


Dollars 


Row 
X 


Col. 
1 


Dollars 


Row 
X 


Col. 
X 


DoPai s 


Row 
X 


Col. 
X 


Dollars 


Row 
X 


Col. 
X 


1974-75 
Pub. 2-Yr. 
Pub. 4-Yr. 
Private 
TOTAL* 








N 0 


0 A 


T A A 


VAIL AB 


L E 










1976- 77 
Pub. 2-Yr. 
Pub. 4-Yr. 
Private 
TOTAL* 


$ 23,687,376 
51,782.531 
34,551 ,369 


79t 

67; 

74X 


22% 
47X 
31X 


$ \785,G6* 
lu, 306, 022 
5.947,484 


91 
21X 
13Xj 


1 IX $ 

65X 

24X 


3,562,929 
9,730,039 
6,378,592 


12X 
12X 
13X, 


18X 
49X 
33X 


$ 30,035,368 
77,818,592 
46,877,445 


100X 
100X 

loot 


191 
SOX 
31X 


'llld.021.27C 


71t 


loot 


$ 25.038!M« 


Mi 


loot 


19.671.560 


131 




loot' 


1978-79 
Pub. 2-Yr. 
Pub 4-Yr. 
Private 
TOTAL* 


$ 17.741,877 
56.672 .869 
38,777,352 


69X 
67X 
77X 


16X 
SOX 
34X 


$ 3,569,256 
18,305 ,C73 
6.251 ,032 


14X 
22X 
12X 


13X $ 

65X 

22X 


4.297.540 
9,013.231 
5,657,154 


17X 
1U 
11X 


23X 
47X 
3"% 


$ 25,608,673 
33,991,173 
50.685,538 


100X 
100X 
100X 


16X 
52X 
32X 








> £0, 115. 361 


17* 


loot $ 


18.967 !*25 


12t 


1001 


S160!2flS;3fl4 


loot 


lOOt 


1960-81 
Pub 2-Yr. 
Pub 4-Yr. 
Private 
TOTAL* 


$ 29,821.406 
75.817,171 
54.601 ,251 


80X 
70X 
77X 


19X 
47X 
34X 


$ 2.182.466 
$ 15. PI 3. 059 

M76,9>»2 

$ 2i!472!«7 


6X 
15X 
9X 


9X $ 
65X 
26X 


5,071,714 
17,261 ,362 
10,206.994 


14X 
15X 
14X 


16X 
531 
31X 


$ 37,075,586 
108,891 .592 
71 ,285.207 


100X 
100X 
100X 


17X 
V)X 
33X 


1160^9^875- 


74t~ 




11* 


$ 


32!MO!070 


15f 


100X 


$2l7,252!tt5 


100X 


100X 


1282-83 

Pub. 2-Yr. 

Pub. 4-Yr. 

Private 
JOTAl * 


$ 30,671,456 
81 ,609,686 
50,440,993 


55X 
331 
53X 
41 X" 


19X 
50X 

3U 
T09x~ 


$ 15.551 .775 
132.902 .691 
36, 803,062 
1185,257 .578 


28X 
55X 
38X 


ex $ 

72X 
20X 


9,871,395 
28,998,894 
8,528,225 


17X 
12X 
9X 


21X 
61X 
18X 


$ 56,094,626 
243,511,271 
95,772,280 


100X 
100X 
100X 


14X 
62X 
24X 

loot 


47* 







to 



'Totals may differ from other tables, as not all respondents completed this section of the survey, a A n 
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E DISTRIBUTION OF NEED-8ASED DOLLARS 8Y TYPE AND SOURCE: 
1. PUBLIC TWO-YEAR SCHOOLS: 



YEAR A NO 


SCHOLARSHIP/GRANT 


LOAN 


WORK 


TOTAL* 






Row 


Col. 




Row 


Col. 




Row 


Col. 




Row 


Col. 


SCHOOL TYPE 


Dollars 


X 


X 


Dollars 


X 


X 


Dol lars 


x 


X 


Dol lars 


x 


x 


1974-75 


























hederal 


























State 








NO DATA AVAI 


L A 8 L E 












Institutional 
























Private 


























TOTAL* 


























1576-77 


























Federal 


$20,002,946 


82X 


93X 


$ 2,051 ,274 


8X 


74X 


$ 2,702,659 


10X 


76X 


$26,756,879 


100X 


89% 


State 


887,022 


82X 


4X 


165,773 


16X 


6X 


21 ,509 


2X 


IX 


1 ,054 ,304 


100X 


4% 


Institutional 
























(Gen /Restnc) 525,570 


35% 


2X 


241 ,234 


16X 


9X 


719,699 


49X 


20X 


1 ,486,503 


100X 


5X 


Private 


291 ,838 


40X 


IX 


326,782 


44X 


11% 


119 062 


16X 


3X 


737,682 


100% 


2X 


TOTAL* 


$23,687,376 


79% 


ioox 


$ 2,785,063 


9X 


lOOf 


1 3 562 9i* 


121 


106X 


130 035 3£ft 


ioci 


lOOx" 


T,7?79 


























Federal 


$16,123,423 


80X 


91 X 


$ 1 ,503,975 


8X 


42X 


$ 2 409 445 


12X 


56X 


<2fl 016 841 

|lU|UJO f OiJ 


100X 


76X 


State 


827, 9b9 


42X 


5* 


1,135,510 


58X 


32X 


-0- 


OX 


OX 


1 963 479 


100X 


8% 


Institutional 
























(Gen /Restr 


ic) 534,907 


?)t 


3X 


438,559 


16X 


12X 


1,879,107 


64X 


44X 


2,852,573 


100X 


11X 


Private 


255J78 


34X 


IX 


491,212 


6bX 


14X 


8,988 


IX 


OX 


755,778 


100X 


3X 


TOTAL* 








▼ J 




TOT 


1,297,540 


17x 


10OX 


$25,608,673 


100* 


100% 


T9T0-81 


























federal 


$27,870,897 


85X 


94X 


$ 1 ,866,949 


6X 


86) 


3,056,522 


9X 


60X 


$32,794,368 


100X 


88X 


State 


688,798 


98X 


2X 


15,500 


2X 


1 


-0- 


OX 


OX 


704,298 


100X 


2X 


Instruct ion<i1 
























(Gen /Restr 


k) 860,354 


272 


3X 


300,017 


10X 


13X 


1 ,972,525 


63X 


39X 


3,132,896 


100X 


9X 


Private 


401,357 


90Z 


IX 




OX 


OX 


42,667 


10X 


IX 


444,024 


100X 


IX 


TOTAL* 


$29,821,406 


6ox 


loot 


* 2,1*2,466 


*% 


loox 


$ 5.071 !7M 


14* 


loot 


137,675;^ " 


INK 


T50< " 


T5BT-83 




















$32,890,386 






Federal 


$29,132,260 


89X 


95X 


$ 000,033 


3X 


6X 


$ 2,858,093 


8X 


m 


100X 


59X 


State 


691 819 


21X 


2X 


2,425,652 


72X 


16X 


246,553 


7T 


2% 


3,364,024 


100X 


6X 


Institutional 
























(Gen. /Restr 


c) 502,156 


18X 


2X 


332,974 


12X 


2X 


2,033,228 


70X 


21X 


2,868,358 


100X 


5X 


Private 


>4 5,^21 


2X 


IX 


1U893.116 


70X 


76X 


4,733,521 


28X 


48X 


16,971,858 


100X 


30X 


TOTAL* 


$30,671 ,456 


55X 


100X 


$15,551,775 




100* 


$ 9,871.394 


17% 




$56. 094,626 


1001 


loox 



♦Totals may differ from other tables, as not all respondents completed this section of the survey. 
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E. DISTRIBUTION OF NEED-BASED OOLUWS BY TYPE AND SOURCE: 
2. PUBLIC FOUR- YEAR SCHOOLS: 



YEAR ANO 


bCHOLAR^H IP/GRANT 






I WORK 


TOTAL* 


SCHOOL TYPE 


Dollars 


Row 


Col. 




Km 


Col. 




Row 


col 




ROW 


col. 




X 


X 


Dollars 


X 


X 


| Dollars 


X 


X 


Dollars 


X 


X 


1974-75 


























Federal 


























State 


























Institution 


il 


















1 






(Gen./Restrlc) 




NO DATA 


AVAI LA£Lt 












Private 


























TOTAL* 


























1976-77 


























Federal 


$28,489,121 


63X 


55X 


$10,051,943 


22X 


62X 


$ 6.975.690 


151 


72X 


$ 45,516,754 


1001 


581 


State 


8,839,246 


94X 


17X 


574 . 304 


6X 


4X 


21,527 


. OX 


OX 


9.435,077 


1001 


12X 


Institutional 














(Gen./Restrlc) 13.082.644 


68X 


25X 


3.563.445 


m 


22X 


2,484.023 


131 


26X 


19.130, U2 


1001 


25X 


Private 


1,371,520 


377 


32 


2,116,330 






248.799 


6X 


?X 


3.736.649 


1001 


5X 


TOTAL* 


$51 .762 .531 


67X 


100X 


$16,306,022 


c 




J. 730,039 


12V 




" 77,BW!5«" 


1M1 


IMS 


1978-79 


























Fecteral 


$30,390,881 


62X 


54X 


$11,657,299 


2<u 


o4X 


$ 6.991.950 


141 


76X 


$ 49,040.130 


1001 


58X 


State 


11. 122.050 


88X 


20X 


1.450.731 


12X 


8t 


21,600 


W 


OX 


12.594.381 


1001 


15X 


Institutional 
















(Gen. /Pes trie) 13,899,633 


80X 


24X 


1.780.846 


10X 


10X 


$ 1.606.919 


101 


20X 


17.489.398 


1001 


21X 


Private 


1,260,305 


26X 


2X 


3.416,197 


70X 


1BX 


190.762 


4) 


2X 


4,667.264 


1001 


6X 


TOTAL* 




67X 


100* 




toi 


100* 


i 4.bn!231 


11) 


100X 


$ 83.991.173 


1001 


mi 


ldflO-fll 


























Federal 


$47,273,284 


68X 


62X 


$13,642,702 


20X 


66X 


$ 8.669.5U2 


121 


5U 


$ 69.605.488 


1001 


64X 


State 


12.039.684 


99X 


16X 


61.990 


IX 


OX 


19.986 


01 


OX 


12,121,662 


100X 


1 IX 


Institutional 
















(Gen./Restrlc) 15,165,771 


60X 


20X 


2.106.367 


8X 


MX 


8,312.902 


321 


46X 


25.587,040 


1001 


23X 


Private 


1,338,432 


85X 


2X 


-0- 


OX 


OX 


236,970 


151 


IX 


1,577,402 


1001 


2X 


TOTAL* 










15* 


1MX 


$17,2611362 


15* 


100* 


$108,691,592 


100* 


1001 




























Federal 


(46.667,336 


66X 


sax 


$13,307,411 


19X 


10X 


$ 6.761.911 


131 


30X 


$ 68.936.6S8 


1001 


28X 


State 


11.675.129 


27X 


14X 


32.141.365 


73X 


24X 


16.360 


01 


OX 


43,834,874 


1001 


iflX 


Institutional 
















(Gen./Restrlc) 21,279,450 


60X 


26X 


1.316.834 


4X 


IX 


12.627.112 


m 


44X 


35,223,396 


1001 


UX 


Private 


1.7B7.771 


2X 


2X 


66.137,061 


SOX 


65X 


7,591.491 


61 


26X 


95.516,343 


100X 


TOTAL* 1 




34* 


100XIJ132.902.691 


54* 


100* 


$28,998,894 




100X 


$243 511 271 


ICO* 


■* 



Motats nay differ from other tables, as not all responden dieted this section of the survey. 
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£. OiSTRIBUTIC 4 OF NEED-BASED DOLLARS BY TYPE ANO SOURCE: 
3. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

R ^ 



YEAR ANO 
SCHOOL TYPE 



Dollars 



1974-75 

Federal 

State 

institutional 

(Gen./Restrlc) 

Private 

TOTAL* 
T97W7 

Federal 

State 

Institutional 
(Gen./Restr1c> 
Private 
TOTAL* 
1478-79 



$13,268,267 
14,648,650 

6,961 ,949 
682,503 



Federal 
State 

Institutional 
(Gen /Restrlc) 
Private 
TOTAL* 



T9fi5-"8T 

Federal $21 ,725,748 

Stole 16,092,820 
Institutional 
(Gen./Restrlc) 15,868,575 



$14,075 665 
17.S60.253 

6,604.127 
537,307 
T3fr777 3M" 



Private 
Total* 



914,1 08 



T987^8l" 
Federal 
State 

Institutional 
(Gen./Restrlf) 
Private 
TOTAL* 



$54,601.251 



$21,084,466 
19,160,045 

9,099,830 
^0 96,652 



150,440.993 



"CoTT 
X 



LOAN 



Dollars 



"TRow" 
X 



[Coir 
% 



Dollars 



N 0 



OATA AVAILABLE 



69X 
94 X 



69X 

?8X 



"771 



70X 
99X 



691 

83X 



771 



781 
671 



571 



38X 
42X 

17X 
3X 
"TOOT 



361 
45X 

171 

2i 



40X 

29% 



29X 
2X 



1CG1 



42X 

38X 



18X 



3,819,497 
506,026 

986,805 
635,156 
5.947,464 



$ 3,576,868 
1,192,547 

589,396 
892,221 
$ 6.251,032 



$ 5,460,492 
149,129 

867,341 
-0- 



201 
31 



10X 
361 



"73* 



18* 
61 



61 
461 

"T2T 



64% 
9% 



161 
111 



TOOT 



$ 2,604,564 
2,754 

3,343,334 
427,940_ 
I 6.37S 59T 



571 
191 



$ 2,762,237 
-0- 



6 ,476 ,962 



$ 2,933,019 
9,530,601 



1,517,292 

51 21 22,822,150 

5311 1001 [$36.803.062 



181 
11 



91 



111 

331 



91 
951 



381 



101 
141_ 
TBoT 



8,1 
21 



141 

01 



1001 



81 
*6X 

41 

621 

TooT 



Row 
X 



ToTT 
1 



2,403,231 
491,686 
I 5.657,154 



$ 3,710,469 
-0- 

6,373,683 
122,842 



$10.2O6 < 994_ 



$ 3,031,518 
-0- 

5,454,629 
42,078 
$ 8,528,225 



131 
01 

321 
251 
"T3T 



131 
01 

251 
261 
TIT 



121 
01 

271 

m 



141 



111 
01 

341 
01 



~9X 



411 

31 

521 
71 
■TOOT 



"TOTAL* 



Dollars 



$19,682,328 
15,157,430 

10,292,088 
1 .745.599 



How Col. 
1 I % 



1001 
1001 



421 

321 



1001 221 
1001 41 
"TOOT 



491 
01 



421 
91 

TfloT 



361 
01 



631 
11 



1001 



361 
01 



641 
01 



TOO!" 



$20,414,770 
18,752 ,800 

9,596,754 
1.921 .214 
t5 0.6flg.538 



$30,896,709 
16,241,949 

23,109,599 
1 .036.950 



$71,285,207 



$27,049,003 
28,690,646 

16,071 ,751 
23,060,880 
S95.772.280 



1001 401 
1001 v% 



1001 
1001 



1001 
1001 



100 J 
1001 



1001. 



1001 
1001 



100X 
1001 



Toox 



♦Totals may differ from other tables, as not all respondents completed this section of the survey form. 



191 
41 

TOT 



431 

231 



321 
21 



;oox 



281 
301 

171 
251 

Toox" 
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E. DISTRIBUTION OF WEED-BASED OOtURS BY TYPE ANO SOURCE: 



ALL SCHOOLS: 



YEAR ANO 
SCHOOL TYPE 



sCH0tAft$HlP76E»fT 



DolU. : 



1974-75 
fa »era1 
State 
Institutional 
(Gen./Restric) 
Private 
TOTAL* 



1976-77 

Federal 

State 

Institutional 

(Gen./Restrlc) 

Private 

TOTAL* 
T97S-79 — 



$ 63,750,334 
24,354,918 

19,570,163 
2,345,861 



fllO.6Zl.27ff 



Federal 
State 
Institutional 
(Gen./Restrlc) 
Private 
TOTAL* 

Federal 
State 

Institutional 
(Gen./Restrlc) 
Private 
TOTAL* 



$ 60,589,969 
29,510,272 

21,038,667 
_ 2,053,190 
VlY3,m,Q9a' 



$ 96,869,929 
28,821,302 

31 ,894,700 
2, 653,89 7 
~|160.»9.8M 



Federal 
State 
Institutional 
(Gen/Restr1c) 
Private i 
TOTAL* t* 



$ 97,084,062 
31,526,993 

30,881 ,436 
3,229,644 



TGK 
Row 



692 
952 



742 



G>T7 
X 



581 
22X 



182 
21 



542 

262 



m 

22 



TodT 



60* 

iax 



20% 
2% 



Wt 



60S 
192 

192 
22 
TOOT 



Row I Col. 
Dollars 1 2 2 



"BORE" 



Dollars 



NO OATA AVAILABLE 



$ 15,922,714 
1 ,246,103 

4,791,484 
3,078,268 
j 25,038.569 



16,738,142 
3,778,788 

2,808,801 
4.799,630 



$ 20,970,143 
226,619 

3,275,725 
-D- 



24.472,487 



17,140,463 
44 ,097,618 

3,167,100 
,120,852,347 
llflS 257 526 



171 
51 



161 
491 



"TO 



193 
111 



91 
641 



642 
52 



192 
122 



TOOT 



602 
132 

102 
172 



TOPS 



16* 
IX 

62 
OX 



11X 



13X 
S8X 

6X 
892 



862 
12 

132 
02 

looT 



92 
242 

22 
652 



$12,282,913 
45,790 

6,547,056 
795,801 



119.671 ,560 



Row [Col. 
2 I 2 



632 
02 



332 
42 



TOTAL* 



Row I Col . 
.Dollars 2 2 



$ 91,955,961 
25,646,811 

30,908,703 
6.219.930 



1002 
1002 

1002 
1002 



S92 
172 

202 

42 

TOO! 



$12,163,632 
21,600 



6,091 ,257 
691 ,436 
$15.967 MS 



$15,456,493 
19,988 

16,659,110 
404,479 



$32.540.070 



$14,651 ,522 
264,933 

20,114,969 
12.367.090 



T2T 



152 



122 



642 
02 

322 
42 



looT 



482 
02 



512 
12 



1002 



312 
12 

422 

262 



$ 89,491,743 
33,310,660 

29,938,726 
7 .644 .256 



$133,296,666 
29,067,909 

61,829,535 
3,068.376 



$217.252.385 



$128,876,047 
75,889,644 



54,163,505 
136,449.081 



♦Totals may differ from other tables, as not all respondents completed this section of the survey. 



1395.376:177 



1001 
1002 

1001 
1002 



1001 



1002 
1002 

1002 
1001 



1002 



1002 
1002 

1002 
1002 1 
TOOT 



562 ^ 
212 

192 
42 



612 
132 

242 



1001 



332 
192 



142 
342 



1002 



Uo 



ERIC 



t 



f NONNEED-IASED UNKRUAOUATC AID DOLUUtS 8Y T TPE 



YEAR AhD 
SCHOOL 
TYPE 


ACADCM. 


C 


ATHLETIC 
ABILITY 


LMK (Mo C5L 
Included for 


/5D5L ii 
1982-831 


EMPLOYMENT 


OTHER SKILL ^ 


TATll 


DQLLA&l 


Rom 




Row 


DOLLARS 


low 


DOLLARS 


Row 
1 


DOLLARS 


Row 


DOLLARS 


Row 


1974-7i 
Public 2-Yr 
Public 4-Yr 
Private 
TOT*!. 








R 0 


DATA 


i y a l 


.RILE 






1 




1 


197<>-77 
Pub) ic 2-Yr 
Public 4-Yr 
Print* 

TOTAL 

1978-79 
Publ tc 2-Yr 
Public »-Yr 
Pr1*Jte 
TOT At 

1980-81 
Public 2-Yr 
Public 4 Yr 
Prime 

I0IAI__ 

1982-83 
Pub) ic 2-Vr 
Public 4-Vr 
Private 
TOTAt 


$ 416,804 
5,2)0,309 
1,586,6)5 


101 
131 
231 


$ 182,620 
3.094,123 
343,112 


41 

71 
SI 
— 71 


I 1,408,046 
16.746.S21 
2.206.650 
I 20.361.217 


331 
401 
311 
—MT 


I 1.729,203 
15,290,194 
1.508.962 
LU.MI.JH 


411 

371 
211 


I S23.2SS 
1.056.531 
1.399.179 


121 
31 
201 


I 4,259,921 
41.405,615 
7.04S.21I 


1001 
1001 
1001 


t 1 ,047,206 
6,381,599 
2.272^750 

$ 1.034.230 
8,714,311 

2^0.771 


161 
91 
141 


1 184,536 
4,265,842 
806,495 


21 
61 

SI 

5T 


$ 2,6*2,11' 
32,240,381 
7.8*5.511 
j 42. 8 96,07 4 


381 
441 

501 
M 


I 2.913.108 
29.184.308 
3.403.1 6$ 
\ K.iM.5?9 


351 

411 
391 
211 


1 291,123 
j ,561,131 

1 3.4HilRJ5 


SI 

41 

21 
101 


* 52.710.831 

$ 7.12I.1S3 
73.6S3.261 
16.065.672 


m 

1001 
1001 
1001 


61 
61 

61 

— sr 


$ 274.957 
5,865.157 
887,674 

r_L027;*88— 


11 
31 

— It 


$ 12,310,216 
122.617,431 
26.750,659 


751 
661 
601 


$ 2.556,172 
47.091,751 
3.992.246 
I 53.«7tlt9- 


JH 

16f 

251 
91 

tzt 


1 2S8.158 
2.372,947 
10.115, 9n 
IH.WlloH 


rir 

21 
11 
241 


$ 16,431,731 
188.668.597 

44.867.161 _ 


1001 
1001 
1001 
"TOW 


$ 1.354,202 
13.976.151 
4,698,649 

1 »,MTifiOT" 


131 
221 
181 

~?0«~ 


$ 236,894 
6,967,917 
1^274,579 

H W»0~ i 


21 
111 

SI 
H 


•0- 
S0.66S 

102,265 

i - iwtar 


01 
01 
01 


I 1,230.470 
39.173,434 
4,232.088 
J 5 1.415 "992 


in 

631 
161 


I 375,406 
2,699.765 

JJI K8101 — 


41 
41 

611 
■79T 


4 10.198.972 
62.867,932 
26.190.517 


IOC* 
IdOl 
1001 



1 '-J-i wixif^j ». if i at* i f i»y. o,m/ | i W 1 99.257.421 11001 

r <fd .ct«11y covert "need" that the itutfenti in Qucitlon M •Ire.dy dnvnitrattd In conjunction with Ottwr 



A"TJ8£_L$L Thtst DolUn EitlMUd by Sc hpgli to bt Covcrlpg De«onitr«tid Wed Fmtnt 
■» 7a - ? g 1980-Jj 1982-83 



ERIC 
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111 UWffiOAOUATt INtT KtO Kf-OTED' 

A. TOTAL OOLLM MONT Of IMXMMMftTE »KT *ED HEPOHTtO 



SOttfJt 

im 




ACQUtATt 


UltCT NEED II 


209TE9 




TOTAL «E 


n stuko 


IS WW 


ED 


wnoa 


rmci 


TO 


1174.75 


1*74-77 


1971-n 


T 900-91 


1992-91 


1174-7$ 


1171-V 


1971-79 






74-75 




[m 


IMi 




Pub 2«Tr 
Pub 4-Yr 
Prlvtte 


I 7.210.000 
I4.440.JOO 
9.620.000 


IH.4M.7S3 
11.043.914 

11.333.405 


$ 5.117.547 
12.9H.I70 
14 .80). 341 


$1^.022.030 
25 .421.251 
29.074.207 


$11,112,551 
27.404.373 
30.455.035 


19.H0 

54. PO 
11.750 


40,042 
40.403 

24.751 


30.207 
07,127 
24.371 


52.190 
02,040 
20.151 


50.335 
t$ .004 

?*.?02 


$343 
2$7 
$13 


$404 
IN 

m 


$109 
112 

m 


$304 
309 

*3 


$304 
209 

Mf 


TOTAL 


$31 .270.000 


$39,474,272 


$34,935,599 


$72,724,544) 


$77,051,959 


94,740 


125.795 


121,712 


104. IN 


177.541 


m 




KM 


Hli- 


1439 



00 

It c*n further be reported fro* tht 1970-79 through \n2-i) dtU that, «t end. the following emint of Ct*Mrt-bmd fedtr*! eld fwfH mri wvtniMd. 







1900-11 


1902-03 


sum we 


DOLLM^AHuUlT 


WLUW MUTT 


DOLLAR MOUNT 


Public 2-teer 
Public 4-Yeer 
Private 


$ 1.114.207 
3.305.992 
1.032.144 


$ 741.420 
1.133 
33.091 


$ 41.471 
20.244 
13.410 


TOTAL 


$ 4.532.403 


$ 713.044 


$ 95.131 



While wit of the» funds represent do)1«ri thet wn received too Itte In tlx school yttr t« elloceta. titer do represent rtsourCdt Mat ttcnnkdUr *** 
available durtno the period In que* t Ion. 
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III. UNDERGRADUATE UNMEET NEED REPORTED 

8. COMPARATIVE PER ^NTAGE OF NEFD MET: 



PERCENT OF NEED REPORTEOLY Ml . 



VC AD ftUTl 
YtflK (Km) 

cpu/viI rvnr 
oLHU*)L 1 Trt 


loot 


75-99X 


50-74* 


23-49* 


I 1-24* 


0* 


..JMBER 


ROW 
X 


NUMBER 


ROW 
X 


1 ROW 

NtlMRFD [ X 


NUMBER 


ROW 
X 


NUMBER 


ROW 
X 


NUMBER 


ROW " 
X 


1974-75 
Public 2- Year 
pud nc **iear 
Pnvate 


NA 
NA 
NA 




NA 
NA 
NA 




HA 
NA 
NA 




NA 
NA 

.'JA 




NA 

NA 
NA 




3,950 
7,010 
2,720 


20X 
12X 
15X 


TOTAL* 






















13.680 


<4* 


1976-77 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


13,615 
44,375 
8,740 


33% 
73X 
37X 


7,497 
8,137 
8,383 


19X 
13X 


13,008 
3,563 
3,878 


33X 
6X 
16X 


.,946 
2,255 
1 340 


7t 
4X 
8X 


1,060 
1 ,085 

509 


3X 
2X 
2X 


1,941 
988 
224 


5X 
2X 
IX 


TOTAL* 


66,730 


54* 


24,017 


19* 


20.443 


16* 


7,041 


6* ' 


2.654 


2* 


3,153 


3* 


1978-79 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


18.C94 
47,760 
10./48 


61X 
72X 
44X 


3,984 
9,349 
7,038 


13X 
14X 

29X 


4.335 
3.844 

3.802 


14X 

71 
16X 


1,930 
2,312 
1.599 


6X 
4X 

ti 


703 
971 
496 


3X 
U 
2X 


761 
1,643 
696 


3X 
2t 
ZX 


TOTAL* 


77.002 


641 


20.371 


17X 


11.981 


101 


5.841 


St 


2.170 


21 


3.099 


21 


1980-81 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


15,984 
48,172 
7,711 


31X 
5dX 
26X 


7,202 
16,283 
10.739 


13X 
20X 

ill 


11,248 
7,427 
5.S12 


22X 
9X 
19X 


13,149 
5,391 
3.193 


25X 
7X 
11X 


2,187 
1,714 
1,625 


4X 

2X 


2.420 
3,853 
376 


5t 
4X 
IX 


TOTAL* 


71 ,867 


44X 


34 1*24 


21* 


Z*!l87 


IS* 


21 1733 


13* 


5,526 




6,649 


4* 


1902-83 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4-Year 
Private 


9,579 
58,506 
8,349 


w 

63X 
27X 


8.781 
18,817 
9,766 


17X 
20X 
31X 


15,037 
6,784 
6,368 


30X 
7% 
21X 


11.421 
3.671 
3,722 


23X 
4X 
12X 


3,098 
2,201 
2,565 


6X 
3* 
8X 


2,419 
P.705 
435 


St 
3X 
IX 


TOTAL* 76.434 


44x 


37 364 


21* 


28,189 


161 


16 fli4 


11* 


71864 


5* 


5,559 


3* 



*Totals may differ from other tables because not all respondents completed this section of the survey. 
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C. NUMBER OF STUOENTS RFCEIVING DIFFERENT TYPES OF NEED-BASED AID (Not UndupHcated Student Numbers Between Aid 
Categories): No Comparable Earlier Data Are Available. 





AID TYPE 




SCHOLARSHIPS/GRANTS 


JOANS 


WORK 


SCHOOL TY»E 


1976- n 


1960-81 


1982-63 


1978-79 


1980-C 1 1 


1982-83 


1978-79 


IJHSU-fll 


1982-83 


Public 2-Ye. - 


26,342 


47,422 


42,072 


5,485 


4,386 


10,703 


5,910 


6,454 


5,869 


Public 4-Year 


55,921 


59,718 


68,457 


36,003 


36,676 


62,149 


13,92<J 


22,780 


28,197 


Private 


22.452 


26,680 


26,395 


8,347 


10,187 


16,504 


8,822 


10,448 


9.574 


TOTAL 


104,715 


133,820 


136,924 


49,835 


51 ,249 


89,356 


28,661 


39,682 


43,640 



0. AVERAGE AGE OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT AND NEEDY AID APPLICANT POPULATIONS: No Comparable Earlier Data Are 

Available. 



SCHOOL TYPE 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT BODY 


NEEDY UNDERGRADUATE AID APPLICANTS 




1978-79 


1960-61 


1982-63 


1978-79 


1980-81 


1982-83 


Public 2 .ear 


26.6 years 


26.4 years 


27.2 years 


23.6 years 


22. 5 years 


24.3 years 


Public 4- Year 


22.1 years 


21.1 years 


21.3 years 


21.3 years 


20.1 years 


20.7 years 


Private 


21.4 years 


20.6 years 


21.0 yea r : 


20.8 years 


20.3 years 


20.5 years 


OVERALL 


23.4 years 


22.7 years 


22.9 years 


21.9 year. 


20. 9 years 


21 .2 years 
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CAMPUS LEVEL UNDERGRADUATE AID ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS AND PERSONNEL REPORTED: 
A TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE AID ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 



SCHOOL TYPE 


total (need and nonneed) undergraduate 

AID DOLLARS REPORTED 


19/4-75 


1976-77 


1978-79 


1980-81 


1982-83 


Public 2-Year 


$ 21 ,690,000 


$ 34,297,164 


$ 32,736,826 


$ 53,507,317 


.$ 66,293,598- 


Public 4- Year 


98,380,000 


119,224,277 


157,644 ,434 


295,560,189 


306,379,203 


Private 


39,400,000 


53.922.164 


66,751 .210 


116,152,368 


121.962.797 


TOTAL 


$159,470,000 


$207,443,605 


$257,132,470 


$465,219,874 


$494,635,598 





TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE ADMINISTRATIVE costs REPORTED 


SCHOOL TYPE 


1974- 


75 


1976-77 


1978-79 


1980-81 


1982-83 




DOLLARS 


X AID 


DOLLARS 


X AID 


DOLLARS 


X AID 


DOLLARS 


X AID 


OOLLARS 


X AID 


P.bl ic 2-Year 


SI ,380,000 


6X 


$1,915,093 


61 


$ 3,579,489 


10X 


4,678,676 


9* 


$ 5,401,966 


61 


Pub) fc 4- Year 


2,880,000 


n 


4,097,303 


3X 


6,580,674 


41 


11,792,664 


4X 


8,569,300 


3X 


Private 


$ 940,000 


21 


1,269,949 


21 


2,449,510 


41 


3,069,182 


3X 


3,049.470 


3X 


TOTAL 


J5.20C.000 


3% 


$7,282,345 


3% 


$12,609,673 


5X 


19,540,522 


4X 


$17,020,736 


3X 



ERIC 
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8 TOTAL FTE UNDERGRADUATE AID PERSONNEL 



YEAR AND 
SCHOOL TYPE 


AIO OFFICE 
PROFESSIONAL 


AID OFFICE 
CLERICAL 
AND STUDENT 


BUSINESS 
OFFICE 
PROFESSIONAL 


BUSINESS 
OFFICE 
CLERICAL 


TOTAL 


1974-75 
Public 2 Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 
TOTAL 


NO DATA 


A V A I L A 8 1 £ 




1976-77 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4-Year 
PHvate 


49 

82 
55 


S3 
113 
47 


22 
37 
42 


29 
5* 
48 


153 
286 
192 


TUTAL 


186" 


213 


101 


131 


631 


1978-79 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4-Year 
Private 


60 
105 
58 


96 
189 
81 


20 
36 
35 


31 
60 
37 


207 
390 


TOTAL 


223 


3o , 6' 


91 


128 


908 " 


1980-81 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4-Year 
Private 


50 
118 
56 


112 
220 
64 


19 
39 
42 


26 
C4 

32 


207 
441 
196 


TOTAL 


255 


55« 


100 


122 




1982-83 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4-Ye*r 
Private 


63 
125 
69 


127 
277 
92 


25 
42 
53 


40 
74 
34 


255 
518 
248 


TOTAL 


257 


496 


120 


146* 


1.021 



4 



ERIC 



126 
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C. SELECTED UNDERGRADUATE AID PROGRAM PERSONNEL RATIOS: 



YEAR AND 
SCHOOL TYPE 


TOTAL FTE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
F.A. STAFr IN 
F.A. OFFICE 


TOTAL NEtD AND NONNEED 
UNDERGRADUATE 
AID DOLLARS DISTRIBUTED 


TOTAL NEEDY APPLICANTS 


DOLLARS I $/FTE STAFF 


NUMBER I stU./FTE STAFP 


1974-75 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 
TOTAL 


NO DATA AVAILABLE 


1976-77 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


102 
195 
102 


$ 34,297.164 
119,224,277 
53,922,164 


$336,247 
611.407 
528,649 


40,642 
60,403 
24,751 


399 
310 
243 


TOTaL 


3gn 


J207.443.60C 


5b!9!»9 


125,796 


316 


1978-79 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


156 
294 
i39 


$ 32,736,826 
157.644.434 
66,751 ,210 


$209,851 
536,206 
480,225 


30,207 
67.127 
24,378 


194 

228 
175 


— mm 

TUI AL 


589 


$257 !l32 1470 


$4361558 


121,712 


207 


1980-81 
Public 2- Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


162 
338 
122 


$ 53.507.317 
295 .S60.189 
116,152,368 


$330,292 
874.438 
952, 06f 


52,190 
82.840 
29,156 


322 
245 
238 


TOTAL 


622 


$465,219.874 


$747,942 


164,185 


264 


1982-83 
Public 2-Year 
Public 4- Year 
Private 


190 
402 
161 


$ 66.293.598 
306.379.203 
121 .962,797 


$348,314 
762,137 
757,533 


50.335 
95.004 
32,202 


265 
236 
200 


TOTAL 


1h$ 


$494 63b 598 


$6561887 


177,541 


236 
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V. SELECTED 1982-83 TOTAL (FEDERAL AND MATCH) DATA BY INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM* 
No earlier comparable data available. 



A. UNDERGRADUATE 1982-83 NDSL RECIPIENTS AND 00 L LAPS BY FAMILY INCOME LEVEL AND 



SCHOOL T> 


PE 




NDSL RECIPIENTS 


NDSL DOLLARS 








Undergrad. 






% U.G. 


School Type 




U.G. Sector 


% Grand 




U.G. Sector 


Grand 


ft Income Level 


Number 


% Total 


Total 


Amount 


% Total 


Total 


Public 2- Year 














» 0- 5,9*9 


92 


6% 


NA 


$38,625 


5% 


NA 


6.000*11 ,999 


129 


85 


NA 


55.851 


8: 


NA 


12,000-17,999 


130 


85 


NA 


f\097 


9% * 


NA 


18,QQQ-ZJ,999 


124 


8% 


NA 


71.688 


10% 


NA 


24,000-29 ,999 


114 


7% 


NA 


60.186 


8% 


NA 


30,000 ft Over 


78 


5% 


NA 


4* .466 


6% 


NA 


U.G. Inde. 


923 


58% 


NA 


387.386 


54% 


NA 


U.G. TOTAL 


1,590 


100% 


6% 


1722.299 


100% 


4% 


Public 4- Year 














I 0- 5,999 


1,479 


7% 


NA 


$ 911.927 


7% 


NA 


6,000-11 ,999 


2,151 


11% 


NA 


1.396.455 


10% 


NA 


12,000-17,999 


3,047 


15% 


NA 


1.996.174 


14% 


NA 


18,000-23,999 


3,429 


18% 


NA 


2.183.585 


16% 


NA 


24,000-29,999 


2,416 


12% 


NA 


1.591 .358 


12% 


NA 


30 ,000 ft Over 


2,425 


12% 


NA 


1.654.268 


12% 


NA 


U.G. Inde. 


4,867 


25% 


NA 


4.042,031 


29% 


NA 


U.G. T0TA1 


19.314 


(00% 


>h S 


13.775.798 


100% 


Ms 


Private 














S 0- 5,999 


281 


7", 


NA 


182 .949 




NA 


6,000-11 ,999 


462 


11% 


NA 


339.928 


1 11% 


NA 


12.OO0-17.W9 


561 


13% 


NA 


446.596 


14% 


NA 


18.000-23 .999 


703 


1 7% 


NA 


547.204 


17% 


NA 


24.000-29,999 


734 


17% 


NA 


560.321 


17% 


NA 


ju.uuu 9 uver 


936 


22% 


NA 


35.224 


23% 


NA 


U.G. Inde. 


580 


13% 


NA 


400.671 


.US 


tt 


u:e:' total 


4.257 


1005 


17% 


S3.212.893 


100% 


id% 


Total 














T 0- 5,999 


1,852 


NA 


7% 


M. 133.501 


NA 


6% 


6.000-11,999 


2.742 


NA 


11% 


1.792.234 


NA 


10% 


12,000-17,999 


3.738 


NA 


15% 


2.509.867 


NA 


14% 


18.000-23.999 


4.256 


NA 


17% 


2.802.477 


NA 


16% 


24.000-29.999 


3.264 


NA 


13% 


2.211.865 


NA 


12% 


30.000 & Over 


3.439 


NA 


13% 


2.430.958 


NA 


14% 


U.G. Inde. 


6,370 


NA 


24% 


4,830,088 


NA 


28% 


U.G. fiftAWJ 














TOTAL 


25,661 


NA 


100% $ 


17,710,990 


NA 


100% 
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SELECTED 1982-83 TOTAL (FEDERAL AND MATCH) DATA 8Y INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM. 
Comparable Data Available. 



No Earl 1er 



UNDERGRADUATE 1982-83 SEOG (IY A CY) RECIPIENTS AND DOLLARS BY FAMILY INCOME 
L P VEL AND SCHOOL TYPE 



School Type 
a Income Level 



Publ 1c 2- Year 

J 5^T999 

6.000-11,999 
12.000-17,999 
18.000-23.999 
24.000-29.999 
30.000 & Over 
U.G. Inde. 



Public 4- Yea- 

J 0-$:W3 

6.000-11.999 
12.000-17,999 
18.OCO-23.999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 i Over 
U.G. Inde. 



SEOC RECIPIENTS 



450 

433 
339 
260 
165 
99 
,792 



1.210 

1, (69 

2, '24 
1.747 
1,222 
1.010 
2,894 

11.976 



U.G. Sector 
X Total 



10% 
10! 
7X 

ex 

41 

21 
611 

IUU1 



101 
141 
191 
^5X 
10S 
8X 
241 



undergrad. 
X Grand 
Total 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



SI .329,845 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 



SgQG' DOLLARS 



Awount 



134.718 
115.460 
93,560 
83,975 
53,413 
32.213 
816.506 



i 605,669 
867,824 

1.082,600 
940,515 
696,896 
568,334 



U.G. Sector 
X Total 



10X 
9X 
7X 
6X 
4X 
2X 

62X 

lour 



10X 
14X 
17X 
15X 
11X 
9X 
2U- 



TDTGT 
Grand 
Total 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



T2T 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 



"•6. TOTAL 



lOQX 



Private 

*$ 0*- 5,999 
6,000-11,999 
12,000-17,999 
IB, 000-23 ,999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 a Over 
U.G. Inde. 
U.S. TOTAL ~ 



491 

639 
758 
797 
803 
859 
910 



9% 
12X 
14X 
15X 
15X 
17X 
18X 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

4A- 



31F.150 
398,477 
505,635 
571 ,751 
557,646 
609,290 
S34.172 



9X 
12X 
15X 
16X 
16X 
17X 
J5S- 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



-Ml 



=3.492.121 



1QQX 



321 



Total 

T 0- 5,999 
6,000-11,999 
12,000-17,999 
18,000-23,999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 & Over 
U.G. Inde. 
U.G. GRAM 



2.151 
2.741 
3,321 
2,804 
2,190 
1,968 
6,596 



NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



10X 
13X 
15X 
13X 
10X 
9X 
30X 



H ,055,537 
1,381,761 
1 ,681 ,795 
1.595,241 
1,307,955 
1,209,837 
2.835.983 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



13X 
12X 
15X 
14X 
12X 
11X 
26X 



TOTAL 



21,771 



100X $11.069,109 



100X 
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V. SELECTED 1982-83 TOTAL (FEDERAL AND MATCH) DATA BY INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM. No Earlier 
Comparable Data Available. 

C UNDERGRADUATE #982-83 CUS RECIPIENTS AND OOLLARS BY FAMILY INCOME LEVEL AND 
SCHOOL TYPE 





tMi RECIPIENTS 


c 


IS DOLLARS 








Undergrad. 






X U.G. 


School Type 




U.G. Sector 


1 Grand 




U.G. Sector 


Grand 


ft Income Level 


Numbfer 


X Total 


Total 


Amount 


1 Total 


Total 


Public " fear 








$331,138 








404 


101 


NA 


91 


NA 


6,000-11,999 


520 


13% 


NA 


439,638 


121 


NA 


12,000-17,999 


453 


lit 


NA 


406,921 


111 - 


NA 


18,000-23,999 


375 


91 


NA 


330,523 


91 


NA 


24,000-29,999 


267 


71 


NA 


247,962 


71 


NA 


30,000 ft Over 


156 


41 


NA 


136,659 


4* 


NA 


U.G. Inde. 


1,896 


46; 


NA 


1.782.526 


461 


NA 


tf.G. TOTAL 


4,071 


iom - 


181 


S3 .675.367 


1R0* 


9M 


Public 4- Year 














1 fl- 5,939 


1,105 


K 


NA 


$975,419 


91 


NA 


6,000-11,999 


1,661 


12* 


NA 


1.446,426 


131 


NA 


12,000-17,999 


2,187 


161 


NA 


1,782.036 


161 


NA 


18,000-23,999 


2,322 


17* 


NA 


1 ,361 ,639 


171 


NA 


24 ,000-29,999 


2,015 


151 


NA 


1,508,601 


142 


NA 


30,000 & Over 


1,446 


111 


NA 


1,106,267 


101 


NA 


U.G. Indt. 


2,851 


211 


NA 


2,356,006 


211 


NA 


U.G. TOTAL 


13.587 


INK 


59* 


111.036,394 


\m 


59* 


Private 














% 0- 5,999 


A76 


91 


NA 


$398,2491 m 


NA 


6,000-11,999 


573 


111 


NA 


432,315 


111 


NA 


12,000-17,999 


665 


131 


NA 


510,494 


131 


NA 


18,000-23,999 


796 


151 


NA 


617,481 


161 


NA 


24,000-29,999 


829 


161 


NA 


623,421 


161 


NA 


30,000 & Over 


1,195 


231 


NA 


742,620 


191 


NA 


U.G. Inde. 


709 


131 


NA 


545,512 


141 


NA 


W." TOTAL 


5,243_ 


1001 


Z31 




1001 


211 


Total 














1 0- 5,999 


1.985 


NA 


91 


$1,704,806 


NA 


91 


6,000-11,999 


2.754 


NA 


121 


2.318,379 


NA 


121 


12,000-17,999 


3.305 


NA 


141 


2 599,451 


NA 


151 


18,000-23,999 


3,493 


NA 


151 


2, 809 ,64 3 


NA 


151 


24,000-29,999 


3,111 


NA 


141 


2,379,984 


NA 


131 


30.000 ft Over 


2.797 


NA 


121 


1. 985.546 


NA 


111 


U.G. Inde. 


5.456 


NA 


241 


4,684.044 


NA 


251 


U.G. GRAND 










NA 




TOTAL 


22.901 


NA 


1001 


118.581 .853 


1 iuOI 
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V. SELECTED 1982-83 TOTAL (FEDERAL AND MATCH) DATA BY INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM. No Earlier 
Comparable Data Available. 

D. UNDERGRADUATE 1982-83 PELL RECIPIENTS AND DOLLARS BY SCHOOL TYPE 





PELL RECIPIENTS 


Pt-LL DOLORS 


School Type 
t Income Level 


Number 


U.G. Sector 
X Total 


Undergrad. 
X Grand 
Total 


Amount 


U.G. Sector 
X Total 


I U.G, 
Grand 
Total 


Public 2- Year 
5 0- 5,999 
6,000-11,999 
12,000-17,999 
18,000-23,999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 & Over 
U.G. Inde. 














U,G. TOTAL 


39,254 




425 


SJ7.377.29J 




32* 


Public 4-Ysar 
S 0- 5,999 
6,000-11,999 
12,000-17,999 
18,000-23,999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 & Over 
U.G. Inde. 








V* 1 






U.G. TOTAL 


39,024 




42% 


139.419.561 




471 


Private 

$ 0- 5,999 
6,000-11 ,999 
12,000-17,999 
18,000-23,999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 & Over 
U.G. Inde. 


> 








* 




U.G. TOTAL 


15.239 




161 


117.548. 392 




4h 


Total 

1 0- 5,999 
6,000-11,999 
12,000-17,999 
18,000-23,999 
24,000-29,999 
30,000 & Over 
U.G. Inde. 














U.G. GRAND 
TOTAL 


93,547 




loot 


£4,345,246 




100X 
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E. COMBINED 1982-83 CAMPUS BASED (NDSL, SEOG, AMD CMS) AND nil PROGRAM DATA BY SCHOOL TYPE 



ClBUS BftMtd i__ 

SEOG tall Combined* 

nds l m t or) cys pat t«ui 

School Type Sumte r* Amount Nuaber* Awount Number* Amount wumber* Amount rimmar^ rimnmt 



Public 2-Yr. 
Row X 
Col.X 


1,590 
31 
6% 


$ 722,299 
2X 
4X 


4,538 
9X 
21X 


$1 ,329,845 
4X 

m 


4,071 

as 

1IX 


$3,675,367 
11X 
20X 


39,284 
OOX 
42X 


$27,377,293 
83X 
32X 


49,403 
1001 
301 


$33,104,004 
1001 
25X 


Public 4-Yr. 
Row X 
Col.X 


19,814 
24X 
77% 


13,775,798 
19X 
76X 


11,976 
14X 
55X 


6,247,143 
9X 
56X 


13,587 
16X 
59X 


11,036,394 
16X 
59X 


39.024 
46X 
42X 


39,419,561 
56X 
47S 


84,401 

1001 
521 


70,470,896 
1001 
S4X 


Private 
Row X 
Col.X 


4,257 

14X 

17X 


3,212,893 
IIS 
18X 


5,257 

18X 

24X 


3,492,121 
12X 
32X 


5,243 
17X 
23X 


3,870,092 
14X 
21X 


15,239 
SIX 
16X 


17,540,392 
63S 
21S 


29,996 
1001 
IBS 


20,123,496 
1001 
21S 



TOTAL 25,661 $17,710,990 21 ,771 $11 ,069,109 22,901 $18,581,653 93,547 $84,345,246 163,880 $13l,/07,196 

RowX 16X 13X 13X 9X 14X 14X 57X 641 1001 1001 

coi.x loox iooi loox loox • ioox loor lOOX 100X 100X 1001 



♦Student count not undupl 1 cited between aid categories 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 



JAMES * 3LANCHAR0 Govamof 

COMMISSION ON THE FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

North Ottawa Soikftng Box 30026 Un$«g Mcfrgan 48909 

517 373-4565 

December 13, 1964 



The Honorable James J Blanch ard 
Governor of Michigan 
State Capitol 
Lansing, Michigan 

Dear Governor Blanch ard 



Pursuant to the mandate of Executive Order 1983-1 1 , 1 am pleased to transmit to you Putting Our Mind* 
Together New Direction* for Michigan Higher Education We bring a message of hope, not despair. Our 
higher education system, is in jeopardy, true; but Michigan's institutions of higher learning are firmly in 
place, their leaders aware of the changes that must be made to ensure Michigan's pre-eminence in the 
field of education 

We have carried out the mandate you gave us in September, 1983 We believe this document represents s 
bold, innovative and creative approach to our problems We believe, further, that it will be a model for 
other states to follow 

This final report represents months of probing research and unremitting labor. Each member of this 
Commission weighed every issue in a balance between individual problems and the needs of the state 
educational system as a whole. We are deeply grateful to the educators and researchers, the state leaders 
and policymakers who shared their knowledge with us, and to a talented and hard-working staff 
It is with a sense of pride and optimism that we present this final report. The emphasis throughout is on 
the vital partnership between our higher education system and our economic well-being One cannot 
flourish without the other 

Through your efforts, the state has begun to reinvest in higher education, but even the most efficient 
system will continue to require funding Tough choices will have to be made, and the interests of 
individual institutions coordinated with the best interest of the state ** * whole 
We believe that this report is a pragmatic document and worthy of your hopes for this Commission 
This report, however, is only the beginning. The recommendations we have set forth must be im- 
plemented to preserve the integrity and balance of a superior higher education system. This report can 
point the way as you continue your leadership in support of higher education. 

1 look forward to discussing these final recommendations with you. I pledge my cooperation and that of 
my fellow commissioners in woiking with you to make sure that your vision, as exemplified in this 
report, will be translated into teality for the good of the generations of studenta to corns. 
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Problem Statement 



The Governor'! CommiMion on the Future of Higher Education 
wps created by Governor James J. Blar.cMwi in response to v> 
series of critical problems affecting higher euuwtion. Any one of 
the problems was enough to cause concern; taken together, how- 
ever, they jeopardised the system that has served Michigan s citi- 
zens so well for so many years. 

In order to respond to the Governor's t vge, the Commission 
focused on .our core questions. 

• How can higher education become more affordable 
and acceaaible? 

• How can higher education maintain diversity and re- 
duce unnecessary duplication? 

• How can higher education contribute to Michigan s 
economic revitalization 7 

• How can the quality of higher education be enhanced? 

In examining u.ese problem areas, the Commission held 
monthly public meetings; conducted extensive discussions with 
experts and consultants; held statewide public hearings; sought 
advice and data from a broad range of lenders and policymakers 
throughout the state; held student workshops; visited every four- 
year institution and many community college campuses; examined 
information shared by higher education sources across the coun- 
try, ana died more than 20 comprehensive staff background 
papers During the course of its work, the Ctannussien also pub- 
lished a comprehensive discussion of the issues in Agenda for 
L>> scussion: Midyear Progress Report of the Governor's Commission 
on the Future of Higher Educatum 

The Commission also surveyed the views of citizens concerning 
Michigan colleges and universities by means of an extensive public 
opinion poll The polling data reveal a high level of confidence in 
the system, a^d a great willingness to support it, coupled with an 
anxiety that its costs will soon put higher education out of the 
rea h of too many of our students 

Through these activities, the Commission has concluded that 
although Michigan's syst continues to enjoy national respect, it 
is a great system in jeot*. y . There are many issues contributing 
a> this problem 

• One of the main issues is financial From fiscal year 
1979 to fiscal year 1983, per capita state support to the 
four-year colleges and univ»rsitiet dropped from 14th 
in the nation to 3 7th in the nation Although the de- 
cline was not as dramatic, community coi.*ges also 
suffered losses Due to the severe njcession, the State of 
Michigan was unable to sustain support for colleges, 
community colleges and universities Unanticipated 
midyear Executive Order reductions for several years 
n.ade orderly planning impossible and Tr»xeH J nstitu- 
tions to make drastic adjustments in oper «. Th* 
results were maintenance deferrals, equ T pur- 
chase cuts, and eroded support for fundi- ual ac- 
tivities This occurred when many other ces were 
increasing support for their systems of higher 
education 
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MterUoan's National tank 
Par Capita State Appropriation! 
For Higher Education 



"It U the perception of Michigan citi- 
zens that fewer than 20 percent cam 
afford the full cost of sending a student 
to * pubtk college or university without 
financial mid. " 

AttitucUi a ad Opinions Michlffaa 
Hifb^r Education Frank Mafid Am- 
aodatat, 1H4 



Studant EnroMmanl Proft«lioo« 
To tha Yaar 2000 




/ * J > y 7~~ ✓ 



• Political dynamics havi alao threatanad quality by 
compelling across-the-board reduction* regardlees of 
program value, ooata or educational missions. At tha 
same time, preaaure was brought to approve new build- 
ings, new programs and new schools resulting in 
further diffusing of state resources. 

To their credit, Michigan's colleges, community col* 
leges and universities have started the systematic 
process of improving efficiency snd redirecting the sys- 
tem. From 1960 to 196V , more than 100 programs were 
eliminated while 71 new and more relevant programs 
were offered in their place; aome $70 million has been 
ao redirected. This is the best indicator of tha creativity 
and adaptability of our higher education system. 

• In an attempt to maintain historical program quality 
and offerings, Michigan's colleges and universities 
were forced to raise tuitions Beginning with a fas 
structure that waa comparable to other Great Lakes 
states' institutions in the 1960s, fees started to rise 
dramatically throughout the system in the mid tw- 
enties. Today, Michigan tuitions are 42 percent higher 
than the average of the other states. Tuition ratee at 
The University of Michigan, Michigan State and 
Wayne State are now among the highest in the nation 
for public universities. Faced with rising tuitions and 
static student aid programs, Michigan's families are 
struggling to finance higher education for their 
children. 

• The baby boom that had fueled the system's successful 
expansion in the 1960s began to wane in tha 1960s. In 
its Midyear Progrtu Report, the Commission estimated 
that demographic trends alone would reduce enroll- 
ments in the higher education system by at least 16 
percent by the mid-1990s, lhus, tha system faces a 
future of declining enrollments. 

• CompouncUng the economic and demographic problems 
is the ftuvUjwnta! change in Michigan'* economy 
over the last decade. Our economic baas, supported by 
the sutomobile industry, is slowly but surely shifting 
An education system which has contributed to Michi- 
gan's economic strengths— mining, agriculture, 
lumber, automobiles— is now faced with a now chal- 
lenge: to help reestablish the diversity of Michigan's 
economy. Further, as Michigan's economy changes, its 
citizens are demanding greater access to relevant train- 
ing programs and career choices. 
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The Commission's nwin conclusion U clear: public higher educa- 
tion in Michigan ii at the crossroad*. If nothing is done to address 
the various problems confronting the system, it is likely to face 
a future in which mediocrity is coupled with inaccessibility, 
a totally unacceptable result for Michigan's ritissns. If sensible, 
imaginative and tough measures are taken now, however, the 
system can be everything it has been in the past and more. 

It is important to note that under the leadership of Governor 
James J. Blanchard, Michigan has started to reinvest in its higher 
education system. But even with fiscal recovery, the state** future 
resources will be limited and must be used as efficiently as 
possible, 

Our specific recommendations follow. We believe they represent 
a tough-minded and far-reaching basis for a policy debate that 
should build consensus for change— putting our minds together for 
Michigan's future. 
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Investing in People 



Introduction 

Mich- ?a n't system of public higher education historically has tanked among the top 
in the entire nation. It has been characterised by a mix of high quality, broad access 
and relatively low tuition. But in recent years a combination of reduced state funding, 
increased tuition, cuts in state and federal student aid and impending enrollment 
declines has disturbed the historical balance among these elements. Our objective is 
to ensure that quality, access and relatively low cost remain hallmarks of Michigan's 
colleges and universities 

To do so, some understanding of the relationships between these elements is impor- 
tant. To sustain quality without providing t*e widest possible access is to abandon the 
touchstone of public higher iucation. On the other hand, to provide wide access to a 
higher education system of mediocre quality is to perpetrate a hoax on Michigan's 

citizens. 

Reconciling these two objectives can come only through wise resource allocation. In 
the short run, the Conunission calls for restraint on tuition increases; in the longer 
term, the Commission urges an increase in the percentage of total educational coat 
assumed by the state. The Commission also recommends a substantial increase in 
student aid 

If the basic policy recommendations are implemented, the Commission f o re sees a 
revitalized system of higher education in Michigan. 

• It will be a system with enough student aid that both poor and middle-class 
students can compete fairly on the basis of ability for college admission. 

• It will be a system with stable or falling tuitions and a predictable level of 
state support, thereby reducing the financial burden for students. 

• It will be a system where Michigan's young people are encouraged to push 
their potential to the fullest and to create the best possible lives for 
themselves. 

• It will be a system reaching out to diverse groups of students, filling 
classrooms and laboratories and broadening educational opportunity and 
access. 

• It will be a system taking a lead role in strengthening teecher education, 
restoring the prestige of the education profession and its ability to teach 
teachers and students of tomorrow. 

• It will be a system geared to attracting and retaining top-notch faculty and 
graduate students 

Quality is a tradition in Michigan education, as is low coot to students and their 
families Michigan has always been able to assure both and must continue to do so. 
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Stabilizing Tuition and Expanding Aid to Students 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT IMMEDIATE MEASURES BE TAKEN TO 
STABILIZE TUITION COSTS; THAT STUDENT FINANCIAL AID BE EX- 
PANDED TO ASSURE ASSISTANCE IS AVAILABLE TO THOSE IN NEED 
OF IT; AND THAT C08T NOT REMAIN A BARRIER TO EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY. 

In the 1984-86 school yew, public college tuition in Michigan will cott more than 
the national average—from 20 to 42 percent more—depending on the type of institu- 
tion Thit la in spite of action taken by the Governor and State Legislature to restore 
education funding, coupled with a related move by all state colleges and universities 
to freeze tuition. Those actions were timely and n eces s ary. They have halted tern- 
poranly a dangerous and seemingly uncontrollable rise in student costs in recent 
years While the Commission recognizes that a dramatic reduction in tuition costs is 
not possible, it is crucial that tuition costs be stabilized at near present levels. 

Therefore the Commission recommends that the Governor, the State Legisla- 
ture and the governing boards at aG Michigan public two- and four-year 
colleges and universities be charged with keeping future tuition increases 
under the inflation rate at measured by the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

Stabilized tuition costs must be supplemented by s greatly expanded offering of 
flnancisl aid program*. Data from Michigan colleges and universities indicate that 
nearly 90,000 student aid spplicants cannot completely close the gap between college 
costs and avsilable financing. The unmet need is great, but it can be reduced by 
programs of need-based scholarships, work study and grants for older students. The 
Commission recommends that financial aid offerings be expanded in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

e Widen eligibility for Michigan's Competitive Scholarship Program 
awards by: 

Returning the American College Testing (ACT) qualifying score to 
the traditional exam cutoff of 80 points; and 
Raising the competitive scholarship maximum award to $1,500 
from the present level of $040. 

These two steps, requiring sn increase in funding of spproximately $15.5 
million per year, will restore scholarship funding cut by recent budget 
constraints snd broaden educational opportunity. 
The Commission recommends, in addition, that three new undergraduate 
financial aid programs be authorised and funded: 

e A need-based Undergraduate Work Study Program to augment s 
currently inadequate federal College Work Study Program. This will 
require an annual sppropriation of $5 million to offer students at degree- 
granting colleges snd universities greater opportunities through on- 
campus jobs. This program should be administered under the auspices of 
the Michigan Higher Education Assistance Authority; 
e A special scholarship program to attract high-achieving upper divi- 
sion undergraduates into teacher education programs. The Commis- 
sion recommends sn snnual appropristion of $1 million for this purpose. In 
light of the declining scademic sverage of students majoring in education 
and s predicted increase in K-12 enrollments lster in this decade, the need 
for recruitment incentives is great. A plsn should be devised jointly by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Presidents Council of State 
Colleges and Universities and its Council of Deans to carry out this 
program. Such a plsn should be coordinated with new federal legislation 
which addresses the same concern; 
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• A need-bated General Grant Program (GGP) for older undergradu- 
ate etudentt. This program, which the Commission recommends be 
funded at $8 million in the first year, would focus on short-term vocational 
end technical job training and retraining at Michigan's degree-granting 
institutions, primarily for the soaring numbers of adult workers dislocated 
by the loss of manufacturing jobs. General grants would be available to 
both parttime and fulltime students This program will be particularly 
supportive of the job training mandate given to the community college 
sector elsewhere in this report Like the Work Study Program, the General 
Grant Program would be administered under the auspices of the Michigan 
Higher Education Assistance Authority. 

There are three additional areas of student aid where policy modifications are 
recommended 

• Non-need-baaed aid to private school students. The existence of pri- 
vate colleges has historically assured Michigan citizens a diverse set of 
educational choices. However, &!! colleges in Michigan fisce the need to 
adjust to the implications of declining enrollments. As enrollments con- 
tinue their downward trend, the need for all private students to receive 
non-need-baser'* grants will also decline. Thus, the Commission recom- 
mends that the growth in total appropriations tor non-need state 
grants to private students and institutions not exceed the Consumer 
Price Index ; n any fiscal year. In making this recommendation the 
Commission believes that needy students in private colleges will benefit 
from the expanded need-based financial aid programs proposed above, as 
will their counterparts in public institutions. 

• Student financial aid outreach. In order to simplify the process of 
applying and qualifying for aid programs, it is necessary that all the 
information be more efficiently packaged and made easily available to 
teachers, counselors, and students. The Commission, therefore, rec- 
ommends that appropriate financial means (estimated to be 
1500,000) be allocated each year to th<* Department of Education to 
permit expansion of outreach and awareness efforts. 

• In-district community college programming. The issue of equal access 
to community colleges needs to be addressed Currently, residents of coun- 
ties outside of community college districts are charged an out-of-diiuict 
rate to attend classes in a neighboring county The Commission recom- 
mends that the State Board of Education examine ways to expand 
in-district programming, and make recommendations to the Gover- 
nor and the State Legislature. 



4 'A significant number of Michiganden perceive that students trying to obtain financial aid in 
order to attend public colleges or universities in Michigan have at least some difficulty in doing 

so " 

-AttJtadM and Optatoan Wchlf aa Hlfhtr 
Education, Framk Magid Aatociaaw, 1SI4 
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Strengthening Commitments to Opportunity 

K^^F^™!* THAr W0 *WN, MINORITIES AND HANDICAP' 
E^RS BE ASSURED EQUAL ACCES8 TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS, WHETHER AS STUDENT* FACUmVoS 
ADMINISTRATION, BY MEANS OF SPECIAL EFFORT! TO REMOVE 
BARRIERS TO THEIR PARTICIPATION. 

While enrollment data ■how that acceae to higher education haa broadened over the 
pact two decades, there remain areae in which further progress it necessary to eneure 
full and complete educational opportunity. 

In Michigan, minority and handicapper etudente, for example, are more typically to 
be found at public two-year coUegee than in the etate'e four-year inetitutiona. Whilt 
the Commueion recognlaee effort* are underway to recruit minority and handicapper 
etudente from two-year colleger we call upon the four-year oouegoe to intensify 
their efforts to encourage community college etudente to tranafer upon oouv 
pletion of aeeociate degreea. 

Women, whose college enrollment haa increased dramatically since 1970, tend to 
enroll in the traditionally female fielda of education, arte and Isnguagee, health, home 
economica and library edence, opting much leaf frequently for engineering, mathe- 
phyeteal tciencea. Black undergraduaU enrollment, which rooe in the 
early 1970a, la now leveling off. Very amall numhera of black etudente enroll in 
graduate programe; even fewer complete graduate etudy and receive degreea. Hle- 
panic enrollment and graduation ratee ahow aimilar trend*. Inadequate high ochcol 
preparation, lack of aupport aervicee, unfamiliar environment and lack of minority 
and handicapper faculty member* are major contributing factor* to the low retention 
rate of minority and handicapper*. 

To increase the number of minority and handicapper graduates from Michigan* 
public four-year college* and univereitiee, the Gosusimn recoounende the da* 
velopanent of an incentive program Dor public inotftutione, rewarding them 
financially in proportion to their eueceaa in recruiting and graduating 
minorities and handicapper*. 

To aaaure opportunities for women, minoritiea and handicappcre, the Comnrioeion 
eupporte the otatotory requirement that all ctete-eupportcd educational uv 
stltutions eubmlt affirmative action plane with epedflo tfmetableo and im- 
plementation proceeeea ae a condition of publie funding. Thia information 
should be mccrporat^d into the databaee (recommended later in thie report) which 
will be ahared with the Governor and the Legislature- 

In addition, two- and four year college* and univereitiea muat expand attention to 
the special needa of program and environmental acceeaibUity for handicapper*. 
Short- and long-term goeia muat be eatabhehed to eUnunate handicapper 
barriere to full participation. Thie ahould occur Jointly between institutional and 
state policymakers during the annual appropriatione proceea. 
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In order to open participation of women, minorities and handicapper* in faculty, 
administrative and professional positions, the Commission recommends 

• Development of a statewide minority, women and handicapper vita 
bank In the Department of Education to assist In the recruitment of 
these under-represented groupf. This system would contain the re- 
sumes oi candidates who wish to be considered for faculty and administra- 
tive positions at any of the state's educational institutions Institutions 
would be required to utilise the vita bank as one source in fulfilling their 
applicant pool for a specific position. Successful models from other states 
are available for implementing this program 

• Creation of a visiting scholars program for women, minorities and 
handicapper* to promote equality and educational diversity within 
the institutions. This program would assist in further advancing the goal 
of expanded access for these professionals along with providing role models 
for under-represented students. Private funding should be sought to make 
this program a success. 

• Creation of administrative internship* for minorities, women and 
handicapper* by the universities to further bolster administration 
ranks. Th« program would increase these under-represented groups' visi- 
bility and broaden their professional con ts eta with the hope that institu- 
tions will then hire from these experienced ranks. An incentive program 
should be established in cooperation with the private sector. 

• Presently, women, minority ar.d handicapper faculty members and ad- 
ministrators earn considerably less than their white male colleagues for 
equal work To assure equal pay for women, minority and handicapper 
faculty and administration, an ongoing process should be developed 
that assures fair and equitable compensation with criteria that are 
carefully constructed and a system of regular review of salaries as a 
part of the appropriations process. This information should be incorpo- 
rated into the database- 

As a comprehensive recommendation, the Commission urges the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, along with private organisations such ss New Detroit, 
the NAACP, the Presidents Council snd other appropriate organizations to take 
immediate action to ensure the implementation of the Joint Task Force Report on 
Minorities, Females, and Handicapper* in Michigan's Colleges and Universities. 

The Commission believes that these efforts to increase opportunities for minorities, 
women and handicapper* combined with the expansion of flnancisl aid snd the 
improvement of K-12 preparation are critical to strengthening opportunities for 
minorities, women and handicappers within the higher education system. 
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Improving K-12 Education 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE RECOMMENDED STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS BE IM- 
MEDIATELY IMPLEMENTED BY ALL MICHIGAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS; 
THAT THE FACTORS AND BARRIERS WHICH DETER MINORITIES AND 
HANDICAPPERS FROM PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION, AND 
WOMEN STUDENTS FROM TRADITIONALLY MALE-DOMINATED 
FIELDS OF STUDY, BE ADDRESSED BY 8TRONGER AND EARLIER 
COUNSELING; AND THAT HIGHER EDUCATION LEADERS WORK WITH 
THE K-12 SYSTEM TO ACCOMPLISH THESE GOALS. 

The K-12 sector serves as a feeder system for postsecondsry institutions. Seventy- 
two percent of Michigan high school students earn a diploma from high school. Data 
for 1982 show that 53 percent of these K-12 graduates pursued postsecondsry study 
and that 90.5 percent of their advanced work was carried out, parttime or fulltime, at 
a Michigan college or university. 

These numbers are substantial, but K-12's role needs further strengthening if all 
students are to have an opportunity for future success. In his State of the State 
message in January, 1984, Governor James J. Blanchard said: If we expect more 
from our schools— and provide the proper environment— we will get it." 

The Commission concurs. If K-12 does not demand more of students, higher educa- 
tion will continue to be inaccessible for many students. If K-12 does not nourish the 
talents of all our children from their earliest school days, then higher education 
cannot open its doors and its possibilities on a broadly repre* native basis. Choices 
made in the early school years affect not only the higher education system in Michi- 
gan but the larger society. The failure of large numbers of citizens to achieve upward 
mobility, financial independence, social integration, or to practice good citizenship 
has social and cost ramhV .►•ons for all. 

K-12 schools must start ' men earlier in the educational process to attend to the 
factors that determine whr .her children continue in school or drop out, and how they 
make career choices. Strung counseling, and a broader range of support services, 
would substantially affect the barriers which discourage children from completing 
high school, or from thinkirg of themselves as capable of succeeding in college. In 
addition, immediate steps must be taken to assure that grade schools and high schools 
are safe environments for learning. 

To these ends, the Commission recommends that the State Superintendent 
be supported in working with local coalitions of business and community 
leaders, parents and educators— Education Excellence Coalitions— to assist 
local board members in implementing proposals contained in the Blueprint for 
Action. 



"Secondary school curricula have been homogenized, diluted, and diffused to the point that 
they no longer have a central purpose. " 

—A Nation at Risk. 1SSS 
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With declining and changing enrollment trends, nontraditional students such as 
parttime students, older adults and returning students will increasingly All the 
classroom places formerly taken by the traditional 1 8 -to-22 -year-old population. 

The Commission feels strongly that both two- and four-year public institu- 
tions must seize the opportunity to bring large numbers of nontraditional 
learners, for the first time, into the ranks of the college-educated. This is an 
effort that must be accomplished through more effective communication between 
higher education and the K-12 system The State Superintendent and the State Board 
of Education are in an excellent position to see that these efforts occur 
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Reforming Teacher Education 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS BE 
IMPROVED THROUGH CURRICULAR CHANGES AND TIGHTER ADMIS- 
SION CRITERIA; AND THAT PhJ), LEVEL TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH BE THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY OF DESIGNATED RE- 
SEARCH UNIVERSITIES, 

Not only students, but teachers must receive better preparation to meet the de- 
mands of a fast-changing world. Colleges teach teachers, who in turn teach the 
elementary, middle and high school students who will attend the colleges. 
Strengthening this link in the chain of training will revitalise the entire educational 
system, and restore popular respect and support to the teaching profession. 

While the supply of teachers ic declining as teachers leave the classroom in large 
numbers and fewer college students choose teaching careers, an increased demand for 
elementary school teachers will begin as early as 1986, fueled by a modest increase in 
the birthrate which began in the early 1960s. Further there appears to be a shortage 
of trained secondary teachers in the critical areas of math, science and foreign 
languages To assure a supply of qualified teachers for the remainder of this 
decade, the Commission recommends that colleges of education; 

• START RECRUITING EARLY— Recruiting should start in high school 
and middle school years, targeted at high achievers. Special incentives 
could also be offered to talented upper-division college students to enter 
teaching specialties of short supply. Such incentives could include schol- 
arships, as previously recommended in this report, and loan forgiveness 
programs. Expert counseling, based on occupational supply and demand 
data, could also alert students to subject areas of opportunity and steer 
them away from crowded or low-demand teaching areas, 

• INTENSIFY THE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM— Teachers in 
training should spend their first four years in college acquiring a broad 
liberal education and concentrating on their major area. They should 
spend a fifth year in supervised practice teaching. At the end of this fifth 
clinical year students should have to demonstrate teaching competence in 
order to be certified. The proposed reforms are modeled on those outlined 
by the State Board of Education's Better Education for Michigan Cituena: 
A Blueprint for Action. In support of these recommendations, the Commis- 
sion also urges the Board, in its capacity as regulator of the state's colleges 
of education, to accelerate its work on revision of the certification code. 



"#i is foolhardy to expect tudents to achieve their best if their teachers are not themselves 
among the best and brightest. Yet, national and Michigan studies show the most promising 
young people seldom plan to enter teaching." 



"Persons preparing to teach should be required to meet high educational standards, to 
demonstrate an aptitude for teaching, and to demonstrate competence in an academic disci- 
pline. Colleges and universities offering teacher preparation programs should be fudged by how 
well their graduates meet these criteria." 



-Setter Education for MtcUfmn CMiMMt 
Blueprint for Action, ISS4 



—A Nation nt Rfck, ISM 
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• TARGET TEACHING RESEARCH— Two of Michigan! reeoarch in- 
stitutions are conferring moet of the PhD j in education. The Commission 
recommends designation of these schools as the state's centers for teaching 
research. As the primary sites for advanced doctoral and scholarly wort:, 
these institutions should share their research and should assist m coor- 
dinating the wHt of the other colleges and universities in underg *aduate 
teaching, masters education and professional development through the 
Council of Deans. Further, the State Superintendent should be supported 
in seeking stronger standards of program review for all teacher education 
programs 

• ENHANCE CONTINUING TEACHER EDUCATION— Teaching qual- 
ity »* enhanced by life-long learning opportunities. Unless teachers can 
continue the professional development process throughout their careers, 
they face stagnation and obsolescence. Like other professional*, teachers 
need *ime to renew themselves by completing rubstanttve, res*arch*baeed 
courses in pedagogy and subject matter The desigi* Asd research univer- 
sities discussed above should establish institutes specializing in research 
on teaching and learning and work closely with the general state univer- 
sities (as defined in the "Roles and Missions'* section of this report) to 
provide high-quality professional development. Work should also be 
done to coordinate state policies with the new federal legislation au- 
thorizing fending for teacher leave time for retraining and instructional 
development 
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Adopting Minimum Admission Standards 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT ALL THE STATE'S FOUR- YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES ADOPT MINIMUM ADMI^ON STANDARDS THAT 
ARE COMPATIBLE WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS RECOMMENDED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION; AND 
THAT LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION IMMEDIATELY IMPLEMENT 
THESE GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS. 

The State Bo*: a of Education hae recommended, and the Commission con- 
cure, that all lti$ h achool etudente complete a specific eet of core requirement* 
in order to graduate; and that etudente planning poeteecondary etudy satisfy 
additional course requirement*. The Presidents Council of Stste Colleges end 
Universities recently summarised the courses end competencies tied to college success 
which ere supportive of this recommendation. 

The State Board's graduation proposal and the Presidents Council competencies, 
taken toge* 1 r , provide essential guidance for secondary school student! , teachers 
and count,. ^rs, as well as community college students intending to go on to s 
four-year program. A synthesis of both guidelines is presented below. 

• English and Communication Skills, including reading, grammar, literature, 
writing, speaking, listening and critical thinking. Four years in high 
school recommended 

• Mathematics, including algebra, geometry and pre-calculus. Three tc four 
years in high school recommended. 

• Biological and Physical Sciences. Three years in high school recommended, 

• Social Science and History. Three years in high school recommended. 

• Foreign Language and Fine Arts. Two years in high school or before college 
graduation recommended. 

• Computer Literacy, hands- >n experience. One year in high school recom- 
mended. 

The K-12 curriculum outlined by the Stste Board embodies the basic mental skills 
judged essential to success in the contemporary workplace or classroom. It anticipates 
more adequately the needs of high school students than the present statutory 
minimum of one civics course. 

Enactment of stricter high school gradi ation requirements is, of course, the respon- 
sibility of local board.! of education However, adoption by the state'a four-year schools 
of minimum admission standards, tied to ,iigh school graduation requirements,, would 
serve to galvanize community-wide awareness of the need for immediate action. In 
this regard, 'he formation of Education Excellence Coalitions recommended 
previously in this report would undoubtedly be help*U in generating broad- 
based support for such reforms. To ensure efficient dovetailing of high achool 
course work and college competencies, the minimum college admission standards 
should be stressed earlier in a student's career — in middle school as well as in high 
school 

Finally, to the extent that Michigan higu school graduates are not equipped with 
the minimum competencies needed for college success, community colleges should 
have prims ry responsibility for remedial course work. Over the long term, 
however, the Commission assumes ihat enactment of strict K-12 graduation stand- 
ards will greatly reduce the need for remediation 
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Defining the Instructional Cere 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT A MINIMUM BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL CORE 
BE ADOPTED FOR UNDERGRADUATES AT ALL THE STATE'S COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES; AND THAT COMMUNITY COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS SEEKING AN AS80CIATE DEGREE ALtJO COMPLETE A CORE OF 
COURSES. 

A primary expectation of higher education— one endorsed by the Commission — 
involves the preparation of individuals to do more than just apply technical skills in 
the workplace. In an attempt to instill competencies, as well as expose individuals to 
our society's intellectual traditions, most bachelor and associate degree program* in 
Michigan involve a mixture of coursework in the arts, humanities, basic skills and an 
area of professional specialization. 

The competitic i between professional training jqairementa and liberal arts 
coursework for the finite credit hours available in eaui student's curriculum has bee.^ 
intense. As students emphasise career orientations and downplay the humanities, the 
ability to achieve a liberal arts education is greatly weakened. In light of the need for 
balance, faculty, employers and citizens ere reacting to the prospect of narrowly- 
educated graduates by calling for a curricular structure capable of instilling educa- 
tional breadth, a depth of values and flexibility for students. The core curriculum--* 
general education concept where a central core of courses is preselected for ail 
students — is receiving renewed attention. Such activities are already occurring at 
several institutions and the Commission supports these efforts. Colleges and univer- 
sities can and must resist the pressure to increase csreeroriented requirements. 

Educe to s can be very effectively assisted by employers who are stressing a well- 
rounded education as one of the qualifications for employment The future workplace 
will den.«nd truly mobile, flexible and adaptable mental capaci es. Students 
equipped with orobl em -solving skills fare much better in a fast-changing work envi- 
ronment than those narrowly trained in a specialty. 

Thus, the Commission recommends the following as essential minimum 
outcomes of mandatory instructional core requirements at all of Michigan's 
public colleges, community colleges and universities: 

s Fluency in use of the English language, including reading, writing, speak- 
ing and listening, as well as comprehension of a foreign language, 
s Understanding of the history of civilization, with an emphasis on the 
Western world. 

s Knowledge of man, the biological world, the physical sciences and scien- 
tific reasoning 

s Awareness of the nature of a free society, with an emphasis on ethics and 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

• Exposure to the arts and humanities. 

• Facility in mathematics and computer literacy 

• Skill in critical thinking and problem solving 
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The CommiMion believes thai achievement and competence can be assured 
by successful completion of core and major courser, rigorous grading prac- 
tice* and Increased use of essay examinations. 

Finally, the Commission recognizes, as was acknowledged in the recent Report of 
the Study Group on the Condition* of Excellence m American Higher Education, that 
it may be necessary to extend the length of undergraduate education unless 
national and state bodies refrain from increasing the number of non-liberal 
arts credit hours required for accreditation in many professional disciplines. 
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Maintaining Strong Graduate Education 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT STATE POLICY RECOGNIZE THE NEED 
FOR QUALITY GRADUATE EDUCATION THROUGH STRONG INSTRUC- 
TION AND ADEQUATE FACILITIES, AND THAT ADEQUATE FUNDING 
BE PROVIDED FOR FINANCIAL AID TO GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
HIGH-NEED FIELDS. 

In the days when Michigan was one of the few states supporting a world-class public 
research and teaching structure, attracting the finest graduate students was rela- 
tively uncomplicated Now, however, every state in the union is a contender and the 
competition for graduate students is intense Increasingly, it is necessary to offer a 
good financial package, a challenging research opportunity, and attractive fellow- 
ships in order to bring to Michigan those capable o f oreak-through reseat ch and 
innovation 

An informal survey of 12 department chairpersons in three Michigan research 
institutions highlighted this problem Talented graduate students apply to institu- 
tions having strong faculty, good equipment and excellent reputations. In addition, it 
was stressed, recruitment success hinges on student costs and the terms of financial 
aid 

The ability of the Michigan's institutions to meet this competition is limited In 
contrast to the full tuition waivers offered by many competing schools, Michigan's 
research institutions have only been able to reduce out-of-state tuition to in-state 
levels Multiple-year com nitments are offered by many competing schools, while 
Michigan institutions reported problems offering support such as assistantships for 
more than one year at a time Finally, in the physical sciences, a lack of research 
fellowships means that top students cannot be lured on the basis that they will bt 
relieved from teaching responsibilities. 

The Commission has detailed a complete strategy for maintaining and enhancing 
Michigan's research leadership in a subsequent section of this report Included are 
state-funded graduate fellowships, endowed faculty chairs, and enhanced 
research support 

Further, the Cr mmlssion urges that full attention be given to the nonfinan- 
cial aspects of . atrong graduate program, including affirmative action to 
make graduate a Jiool opportunities available to all qualified individual a, and 
assuring that graduate students seeking faculty status are skilled In aching 
as well ar in their area of scholarly expertise. 

Doctoral students are the research leaders of tomorrow Outstanding graduate 
students invest their energies and knowledge in institutions boasting strong faculty, 
sophisticated research equipment and up-to-date library resources Fresh graduate 
talent should be treated as a serious and ongoing priority Assuring the necessary 
resources is essential to that commitment 
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Attracting, Retaining and Motivating Faculty 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE STATE ASSIST COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES IN RECRUITING AND RETAINING FACULTY; IN OFFERING 
CAREER OR EARLY RETIREMENT OPTIONS TO FACULTY; AND THAT 
THE STATE CONTINUE ITS COMMITMENT TO STABLE FUNDING TO 
ASSURE RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE. 

Michigan's institutions are short of faculty in many technical and scientific disci* 
plines, and typr ly oversupplied with faculty in nonscientific areas. At the time 
colleges and up sitiea most need the flexibility to shift faculty resources quickly to 
new areas of de. . ad, they are forced to cope with the pressures of enrollment decline, 
program reductions and fluctuating levels of state support. 

The Commission views this combination of circumstances as particularly threaten* 
ing to the state's fmifni* future- The Commission recommends the following 
programs to stem the faculty exodus from Michigan that ham a lr e ad y begun, 
and to enable institutions ooce again to attract, retain and motivate faculty by 
offering new tenure poesibilities, a strong rese ar ch envVonsaent, and oppor- 
tunities for career growth: 

e EXPAND EARLY RETIREMENT— State funds should be made availa- 
ble to colleges and universities to augment the benefit packages offered to 
tenured faculty interested in early retirement. As much as $2 million may 
be required to be distributed among state institutions on a pro rata basis 
according to numbers of faculty. Such a program would assist institutions 
in making tenure track positions in both the liberal arts and in technical 
fields available. Young faculty and doctoral students would be attracted, 
once again, to a Michigan system offering tenure possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for professional growth, 
e PROVIDE RETRAINING OPTIONS— Institutional leaders should rely 
on alternatives to faculty layoffs where possible. The waiver of tuition by 
any Michigan public college or university for tenured faculty tacking to 
study higher-demand disciplines should be seriously considered. Faculty 
exchanges between institutions could also offer possibilities when pro- 
grams are terminated. When retraining or transfer is not feasible, the 
Commission encourages on-campus planning programs for faculty seeking 
career changes. 

e DEVELOP FACULTY-BUSINESS INTERNSHIPS — Cross- 
fertilization between academic and business should be fostered by a pro- 
gram of facuUy internships with business, jointly supported by business 
and acadenua. Higher education administrative internships modeled after 
the successful American Council on Education Training Fellowships 
should also be offered In both cases, minority, female and handkapper 
faculty should be given special consideration when selecting interns. Col- 
leges and universities are also encouraged to invite business and govern- 
ment leaders to undertake parttime teaching responsibilities on their 
campuses. 



"Faculty are the core of the academic workforce, and their status, morale, coUegiality and 
commitment to their institutions are critical to student learning." 

I*volvMM»t la Uarniar sUMMwg Uw Potasdcl «T 
Awricu MlfW ESaMSoa, Na'iMMl IwSMte «T 
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• STABILIZE STATE INSTRUCTIONAL AND RESEARCH 
SUPPORT— Faculty should be assured the tools and facilities to pursue 
their areas of inquiry. The state should upgrade the quality of the institu- 
tions] and research environment by reaffirming its commitment to state 
higher education funding, upgrading of instructional and major research 
equipment, creation of Centers of Scholarly Excellence as recommended 
later in the report, and maintenance and renovation of existing facilities. 

• EMPHASIZE TEACHING IN TENURE EVALUATIONS— Tenure 
evaluations should allow talented instructors to emphasise classroom ac- 
tivities above published work. Mini-sabbaticals for course preparation 
should also be instituted as a means to make college teaching more effec- 
tive. 

• CREATE 8T ATE- FUNDED ENDOWED FACULTY POSITIONS 
— As a result of fluctuating state appropirations, M ichigan is losing 
its ability to attract and retain key faculty. An exodus of research 
faculty is becoming evident as competing institutions and private industry 
succeed in luring faculty in areas of scarce talent away from M ic h iga n . 
During exit interviews, top faculty are noting the attractiveness of re- 
source* offered by states where thsy are relocating To attract outstanding 
researchers and prevent a migration of key faculty from M ichi ga n , the 
Commission recommends a prvgram of endowed chairs be established, as 
described later in this report 



4 




' 'Like top talents in sports and entertainment, stars in the academic world go where the action 
is, where the money is right and where their abUkies are nurtured to new heights/' 



—The Dttrolt #«w», ISM 
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Updating Instructional Equipment and Resources 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT AN ADDITIONAL $12 MILLION BE APPRO- 
PRIATED ANNUALLY FOR FIVE YEARS TO RE8TORE AND UPGRADE 
INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT. 

Sophisticated instructional equipment is now used in nearly sll curricula at the 
community college, college and university levels During the late 1970s and early 
1980s, reductions in state appropriations resulted in reduced equipment expenditures 
and a backlog of equipment needs that remains today. 

Complex scientific equipment is no longer used only to conduct basic research, it is 
now frequently used in the classroom. Expensive scientific equipment is used to teach, 
for example, vocational technology and related hv*'— cnt\ courses in community 
colleges. In chemistry, at the college and university level, analytical instrumentation 
needs have expanded greatly In the social sciences, there is an increasing reliance on 
computers to manipulate vast databases. Similarly, the information explosion has 
strained library resources 

While the need for up-to-date equipment has increased, expenditures for nonspon- 
sored, research-related equipment declined significantly during the recent fiscal dif- 
ficulties 

Currently, it is estimated that the four-year public colleges spend $24 million 
annually on equipment. Commensurate amounts are being spent by community 
colleges These purchases reflect the continuing need for computers, laboratory 
equipment, expensive instruments in the performing arts and communications, voca- 
tional technology and the many needs for working with students in a divert* system. 

Critical needs exist for more sophisticated and updated equipment m all areaa of 
instruction. The Michigan Society of Professional Engineers has estimated, for in- 
stance, that the laboratory equipment needs for the engineering schools alone could 
exceed $70 million In another example, one of the state universities has documented 
a critical need for replacement of industrial arts equipment that is substantially 
out of date. These weeds are being underscored as, increasingly, employers are high- 
lighting the need for students to be trained on up-to-date equipment. 
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In order to address the backlog of equipment needs that the frur-year colleges and 
universities face, the Commission recommends that a special allocation of $12 
million be made annually for five years to improve their equipment- 
purchasing power by 50 percent, This fund should be allocated according to a 
formula based on each institutions current depreciated equipment inventory as 
reported to the state. For community colleges, the Commission recommends 
that the equipment allocation newly placed in the formula for 1964-86 be 
sustained as a comparable recognition of the needs in that sector. 
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Focusing on Priorities 



Introduction 

A relatively large and rich state, Michigan plainly poaaeaaea adequate reeourcea to 
sustain a superior system of higher education. To do so through the end of the century, 
however, will require overcoming three difficult challenges: 

• OVERALL FUNDING LIMITATIONS— It is no secret that Michigan's 
state income fluctuates with the business cycle. Although Governor Bian- 
c hard's recent budgets have provided important gains in appropriations for 
higher education, overall funding is still insufficient in critical areas 
because Michigan's revenue decreased in the recent recession. Further, 
higher education faces increased competition from other sectors of public 
responsibility. Balancing the claims of social services, transportation and 
other infrastructure needs, the environment and public protection from 
crime wit>» those of education requires wist and farsighted allocation 
decisions. 

• UNFOCUSED RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS— Resources available to 
higher education have not been allocated as well as they might. In some 
cases, cuts or increases have been imposed as a flat percent across the 
board. The result has been an allocation system that penalises quality and 
sustains mediocrity. In some cases, decisions have been driven by paro- 
chial politics, both legislative and academic. The results have led to un- 
necessary duplic *ion in programs and damaging dilution in the quality 
for existing programs. 

• ENROLLMENT DECREASES— Unlike the decade of the 1960a when 
our higher education system expanded to meet the needs of the baby boom, 
the decade of the 1980s will see a decline in college-age population. The 
Commission has estimated that enrollment decline could range as high as 
15 percent by the mid-1990s. This process is already under way; co leges 
and universities all across the state Lave reported enrollment levels tlown 
from those of a few years ago. 

A main objective of this report is to meet these challenges by setting out ways to 
better focus increasingly scarce resources within our higher education system. The 
Commission's recommendations in this regard are far-reaching. The comprehensive 
institutional role and mission statement* are, we believe, a first for M ic h igan. A 
policy-driven funding formula could reduce dilution of scarce resources; a consistent 
expense-recording system will provide information to determine accountability. 
Taken together, this set of recommendations makes up the "strategic process" which 
the Commission called for in its interim report Without resorting to superficially 
appealing devices such as a super board, the Commission believes that it has provided 
the Governor and the Legislature with a set of flexible but realistic tools with which to 
shape higher education priorities in Michigan. 
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Identifyi g Institutional Roles and Missions 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE OVERALL MIS8ION OF MICHIGAN'S 
HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM AND THE ROLE OF EACH INSTITUTION 
BE CAREFULLY AND EXPLICITLY DEFINED; AND THAT FUTURE 
STATE DECISIONS TO FUND OR NOT FUND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
BE BASED ON THESE ROLE AND MISSION STATEMENTS. 

Our higher education syste.n must adapt to a changed world. Reduced state reve- 
nues and federal funding coupled with increased claims from other sectors for state 
support mean that educational resource* will remain constrained. Demographic 
change? mean that Michigan's college enrollment will be reduced for years to come. 
Further, the market demand for educational programs will imdergo shifts into the 
21st century. 

The system has already made progress in reordering internal priorities. Despite 
these efforts, we must face tb* feet that no longer can every higher education institu- 
tion undertake to play a multiplicity of roles. For every institution *erve all needs is 
to ensure that no institution plays well thj particular role for whic*. u best suited. 

Responding to the need for i»ore concise institutional roles and missions, the 
Commission kept several points in mind First, the phrase "differing roles" does not 
imply oetter or worse, or more important or less important roles. Within the overall 
context of Michigan's higher education system, for example, the role of community 
colleges is as distinctive— and as important to be carried out with excellence—as the 
role of universities. 

Second, the Commission recognizes that there exist variations and exceptions 
from any theoretical system. Nevertheless, the Commission waa impressed at how 
smoothly various individual institutions fitted into distinctive roles. The baais for the 
classification rests on observed facts, not on artificial theory. 

Finally, the Commission recognises the difficulty individual institutions will have 
in defining roles from a statewide perspective, or making the decision to cut or shift 
programs and reduce staffing levels. The effort will require the highest degree of 
leadership and cooperation n" which individuals and institutions are capable. Further, 
it will require the active participation of state leaders and Ufc public if such a bold 
strategy is to be accomplished. 

Given these considerations, the Commission recommends m classification 
system be adopted by ttate policymakers as the framework for nature funding 
decisions. This classification assigns specific program roles, degrw levels and 
regional access responsibilities to the public two-year and four-year 

institutions: 



' 'The institutions th it define their mission most clearly, target their students best, and build on 
their strengths art nose most likely to survive. 



Detroit Free Pnm. 1904 
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• Public Community Colleges 

Roles Provide broadly distributed core curriculum and locally accessible 
general and technical undergraduate instruction for the first two years 
past high school Primarily responsible for providing job training, techni- 
cal instruction and employee upgrading Provide remedial instruction for 
adults lacking cellege entrance skills, gateway access to four-year imtitu- 
s> tions, and continuing education opportunities for adults 

Degrees Certificates and Associate degrees 
Student body Local; predominantly nonresidential. 
Institution** Ml community and junior colleges 

• Technic*! > jlleges 

Roles Provide high-market demand, mainly technical, two- and four-ypar 
undergraduate instruction. 

Degrees Primarily baccalaureate, some associate; few masters 
Student body Regional; both residential and nor -residential. 
Institutions: Ferris State College, Lake Superior State College. 

• Regional State Colleges 

Roles* Provide broadly based and regionally accessible general four-year 
instruction Provide limited, highly focused, high-market demand non- 
technical business and professional grrluate training; provide regional 
public service and economic development assistance. 
Degree* Baccalaureate; limited nontechnical business and professional 
masters 

Student body. Regional, predominantly nonresidential 
Institutions: Grand Valley State College, Oakland University, Sag .aw 
Valley State College, University of Michigan— Dearborn, University of 
Michigan— Flint 

• General State Universities 

Roles Provide comprehensive four-year undergraduate instruction Pro- 
vide broadly -based business, professional and educational masters instruc- 
tion Provide extens.o* urograms through the masters degree in respective 
anas of the state Proviw. techno I ^ transfer and economic development 
assistance to business and industry 



"One can say with certainty, however, that the competition among colleges will get much 
stiffer. and that a poorly prepared and poorly directed institution wtll be highly vulnerable to 
institutional decline, even closure ' 

Davtd W Bnenematt, The otninf Enruthoettt CriaU: 
What Eve., Truatec Muit Know. 1062 
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Degrees Baccalaureate, masters 

Student body Regional and statewide, predominantl> residential 
Institutions' Central Michigan University, Eastern Michigan University, 
Northern Michigan * diversity, Western Michigan University 

• Nationally-recognised Research Universities 

Roles Provide advanced graduate and professional instruction and com- 
prehensive four-year undergraduate instruction, often lei ' ing to graduate * 
admission Conduct basic and applied research Focus of basic and applied 
economic development and social research and technology transfer Loca- 
tion of professional schools. 

Degrees Baccalaureate, masters, professional, doctorate. 

Student body National, international, state, mainly residential. t 
Institutions (in alphabetical order): 

* Michigan State University Land grant research university with peer 
group the top American laud grant universities. 

* Michigan Technological University: Extractive industry (mining, met- 
als, wood) engineering-focused university with peer group the top public 
American engineering and mining-focus od institutions. 

* The University of Michigan: Comprehensive research university with 
peer group the top American public and pi *vate universities. 

* Wayne State University: Urban research u. iversity in development, 
with peer group the American public urban universities 

A series of policy statements and implications stem from this classification: 

• Responsibility for the vsrious levels of instruction should be funded only 
for individual institutions as they W\ within a give., sector of the proposed 

lasaification system As the only Carnegie classified "doctoral granting/* 
institution, Western Michigan University's doctoral programs should be 
reviewed for possible continuation baaed upon coat effectiveness, unique- 
ness and quality. However, the Commission recommends that no new 
programs inconsistent with the classification be funded. 



• The Commission recognizes that the State of Michigan has an obligation to 
provide geographical access to students wishing to pursue two-year and 
four-year instructional programs. Thus, while some institutions described 
as regional state colleges have repeatedly been mentioned as candidates 
for closure, the Commission finds that such action would, at this time, be 
arbitrary and over! x>k the services such institutions currently are provid* 
ing their respective regions. 

• The classification system assigns responsibility for basic and applied re- 
search to the four institutions with the largest amount of sponsored re- 
search i tivity to preve. t dilut'^n of state funds for research This classifi- 
cation, however, should not oe used to diminish the efforts of the other 
state universities, regional and technical colleges and community colleges 
in technology transfer and assistance to business and to their com- 
munities 

Michigan's syste'.n of higher education needs a policy basis on which resource 
allocations can be made and mstitutional performance judged The recommended 
classification system provides the means for accompli iing this gosl 
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Developing A Comprehensive Higher Education Database 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT A UNIFORM DATABASE BE IMPLEMENTED, 
INCLUDING ALL THE STATE'S PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TWO- AND 
FOUR- YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, TO ASSIST IN STATEWIDE 
POLICY DECISIONS; AND THAT THE DATABASE INCLUDE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND DATA AS WELL AS POSTGRADUATE 
PLACEMENT DATA TO GUIDE STUDENT CAREER COUNSELING AND 
PROGRAM PLANNING, 

Higher education decisionmaking in Michigan must be done on a systemwide basis 
if it is to be erective But at present, higher education policymakers lack a continuous 
comprehensive source of data for timely discussion of complex issues. In fact, the 
Commission found an astonishing lack of data when it begin its deliberations. 

In order to provide this critical information, the Commission recommends 
the expeditious development of a comprehensive database, to be housed in the 
Michigan Department of Education, developed in cooperation with die De- 
partments of Commerce, Labor, Management and Budget, and the legislative 
fiscal agencies, This data should be easily accessible on computer statewide 
with information maintained and collected in three broad areas: 

• All aspects of Michigan's higher education system, including student 
c t-oiiments, high school graduation and postsecondary planning data, 
financial aid, representation of minorities, women and handicappers; in- 
stitutional data, including finance snd expenditure, consumer cost, and 
academic programs The four-year institutions should adopt a uni- 
form budgeting and accounting procedure aa part of this process; 

• Occupational supply and demand data organized by occupation and 
field of study to guide student career counseling and program planning 
activities, as well as statewide policymakers. 

• Placement data on college and university graduates, including em- 
ployment status by degree level and field of study, and earnings by geo- 
graphic location This collrrtion of data would facilitate greater communi- 
cation between employers and institutions, and provide essential career 
planning to students The development of this area could be based on the 
successful model at Michigan State University 
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RECOMMENDATION: THAT STATE AID TO PUBLIC TWO- AND FOUR. 
YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BE ALLOCATED USING A FOR- 
MULA DESIGNED TO ACHIEVE STATE GOALS AND RECOGNIZE EN- 
ROLLMENT CHANGES AND INSTITUTIONAL COST VARIATIONS. 

As was noted at length in the Commission's Midyear Progre ss Report, state funding 
for colleges and universities is now distributed largely without regard to enrollment 
changes, individual program costs, state goals or institutional roles. 

Variations in state funding per s+'«dent clearly demonstrate the outcome of the 
current approach per student state aid at the general state universities varies from 
$2,200 to $3,500. Similar variations exist in the other categories of state four-year 
schools 

Even though the college and university annual appropriation act states, "The 
appropriations made in this act are based upon a legislative modal for determining 
the financial needs of higher education," state aid has varied only modestly Aran 
simple across-the-board increases or decreases. In fiscal year 1964, ft* example, 
enrollment fluctuated from an increase of 12 percent to a reduction of 6 Oeresnt, but 
*ach institution receiv d about a 4 percent state funding increase over actual fiscal 
year 1983 levels. Finally, in addition to its failure to correlate the distribution of state 
aid with the distribution of enrollment, this funding method frtls to recognise differ- 
ences in institutional roles or to encourage the implemsr>tation of state goals. 

In its fiscal year 1965 appropriation, the Legislature befna se address this 
problem at the community college level by developing and appropriating a 
policy-based formula. The Commission endorses this effort 

Community college appropriations have periodically been based on formulas. The 
fiscal year 1985 state aid is allocated using a mathematical model developed by the 
House Fiscal Agency. Briefly , the formula is a complex average coat driven model that 
also equalizes the variations in local property wealth and provides special equipment 
funding 

Considerable formula development 1 "mains to be done at the college and university 
level Since necessary revisions to exist;-, formulas cannot be completed in time for 
the tiscal year 1966 budget, the Commission recommends for fiscal year 1966-86 
that existing aid be modified only by institutional roles, the various augmenta- 
tions recommended throughout this report, tnd an adjustment for inflation. 



" 'The taxk then u to develop new formulas that allow institutions to adjust to on environment of 
declining enrollments and that do not hove unintended educational implications. ' ' 



-Cmt Worm*** mm* PbrwaU rnmimup N«w A*- 
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For s longer term, the Com mi— ion rapport* the Left*, Mures cell for crea- 
tion of a taek force to revise the Owen Huffman Investment Needs Model. The 
Investment Needs Model wu last used in the 1979-60 budget cycle to project the 
funding necessary to support the system The model is normative; that is, it is largely 
based on standards of appropriate expenditure levels nsfot i atsd by the institutions 
and the legislative fiscal agencies rather than on previous actual expenditure pat- 
terns such as average per-credit-hour costs. The model then, projects what expendi- 
tures and revenues ought to be, rather than what they will be. 

The Commission recommenda that the Executive Office and the Department 
of Management and Budget immediately convene this group and that it con- 
sist of representatives from the Presidents Council of State CoUsgas and 
Universities, the Legislature and the Department of Education. This task force 
should make its recommendations by October 1, 1986. Hue Commission specifi- 
cally recommends that the revised formula include the use of national peer institu- 
tions to set funding standards of our research institutions, that enrollment changes be 
recognized and that the current system wide ratio of state and tuition funding be 
maintained. It should be noted that the assumption on tuitions r ep r ese n ts, in the 
short run, an acceptance of budgetary realities. For the long run, it should be an 
c verall goal to increase the relative ratio of stste funding to student costs. 
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Providing Better Mechanisms for Program 
Review and Approval 

RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE STATE ADOPT THE PROPOSED IN- 
STITUTIONAL ROLE AND MISSION CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM AND DE- 
VELOP A MORE SYSTEMATIC HIGHER EDUCATION BUDGET PROCESS 
USING (1) THE ROLE AND MISSION STATEMENTS. (2) THE PROPOSED * 
FORMULA FUNDING MODEL. (3) AN EXPANDED DATABASE SYSTEM 
AND (4) A PROGRAM REVIEW AND APPROVAL PROCESS. A NEW COM- 
MISSION SHOULD BE EMPANELED BY THE GOVERNOR AFTER THREE 
BUDGET CYCLES TO ASSESS THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROPOSED 
SERIES OF POLICIES IN ACHIEVING A MOR SYSTEMATIC APPRO- a 
PRIATIONS PROCESS. 

The time when all schools could afford to offer programs in all areas is past. The 
emphasis r»3w has shifted to quality and demand; to put it in market terms, competi- 
tiveness In the Commission's view, the allocation of educational resources by clear 
policy goals is the most appropriate approach to budgeting. The leadership of the 
Governor and the Legislature is pivotal to this effort. 

The Commissi m views the budget process as the most workable means for focusing 
spending pnont es. For that reason, it is recommended that a rigorous annual 
education budget process be developed by the Department of Management 
an d Budget and the Department of Education at the direction of the Governor 
using the policies set forth in Uua report It is anticipated that additional state 
funding will be required to support this staff function. Prompt implementation of a 
statewide education database is crucial to the implementation of such a budget 
planning and decision making process. 

The Commission found many instances where a more comprehensive budget proc- 
ess could have significant indications for resource allocation. In its analysis of the 
distribution of public college and university academic programs, fcr instance, the 
Commission found that when programs are summanred into 21 areas of study, 
unnecessarily duplicative or low degree producing programs exist at every public 
college and university in the state. In 1982, 40 percent of doctoral programs produced 
fewer than 10 degrees, 35 percent of matters programs conferred fewer than 15 
degrees and 26 percent of baccalaureate programs generated fewer than 20 degrees. 
The Commission further found that the programs were not unique, but rather typi- 
cally were duplicated by another institution Agcin in 1962, all baccalaureate and 
masters degree programs, an*, nearly three-quarters ox" doctoral programs, were 
available at more than one public institution. While many factors must be considered 
m determining state funding for programs, there are many areas for further question- 
ing indicated by these data. 

While occupational supply and demand data have their limitations, there are some 
areas where then* utilization also coul' 1 He extremely effective in program review For 
instance, occupational supply and dem od information could justify a 35 percent 
reduction in physician production, a 55 percent reduction in dentist production, and a 
35 percent reduction in one- and two-year nursing programs. The Commission 
suggests that state subsidies for those curricula could be withdrawn in a way consis- 
tent with these finding* 

Program distribution decisions should also be made in high-demand, high-cost 
programs to ensure the best use of the state'a resou-ces. For example, the existence of 
high-quality engineering programs is critical to Michigan's economic future. They are 
extremely costly and are being offered by an increasing number of institutions. The 
Commission feels it makes little sense, to purchase the equipment necessary to 
produce a combined total of 20 engineering doctorates at two institutions located in 
adjoining counties or to fund undergraduate engineering programs at more than five 
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or six institutions Thus, the Commission recommends that state funds could he 
focused on the few high-quality programs consistent with institutional roles and 
missions to ensure quality 

In order to address these issues, the Commission recommends that the 
Governor and the Legislature establish a comprehensive re'iew and approval 
procedure within the budget development process. Reviews should determine 'f 
* programs are consistent with the institution's role as well as instructional quality, 

occupational supply and demand data, cost, productivity, student outcome measures 
and geographic access Programs found to be inconsistent with these criteria should 
not be subsidized by the state and a phaseout of their funding should occur. 

It should be acknowledged that the voluntary program approval process operated by 
t> the President's Council of State Colleges and Universities, along with internal pro- 

gram reviews, has had same success in curbing program duplication. However, it is 
the view of the Commission that further constraints will be required to avoid un- 
necessarily duplicative and low degree-producing programs in the system. 

Finally, the Co-nmission recommends that after a trial period of three foil 
budget cycles, a new commission be appointed by the Governor to follow up 
and evaluate the implementation of the Commission's fundamental recom- 
mendations and provide a report regarding policy changes that may be ap- 
propriate. 



Public College and University Degrees Conferred 
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Emphasizing Cooperation and Technology 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT REGIONAL COOPERATION AND RE- 
SOURCE SHARING BE ACTIVELY SOUGHT BY INSTITUTIONS, GOVERN- 
ING BOARDS, THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, THE GOVERNOR 
AND BY THE LEGISLATURE; AND THAT A PANEL EVALUATE THE COST » 
AND FEASIBILITY OF EXPANDING TELEVISION-BASE D TEACHING 
AND OF AUTOMATING LIBRARY OPERATIONS. 

The Commission applaud* the rwource-thaxinf program* already in effect, such aa 
the j^nt uaa of phyaical facilities, joint degree prepense, early college admiation for 
talented high school seniors and aer**mente which facilitate the tansfer of credit*. ^ 
However, in view of future needs, the Commission oeJDe for even greater progreee 
in innovative venture* tuch aa tslocomeinnicatlons networks, program 
agreemente between institution! and sector*, consolidated library reoo ur oos 
and maximum uee of automated technology to eliminate costly and inefficient 
duplication. Agreemente regarding the transferability of credits from one 
higher education inatitution to another must be expanded and strengthened 
as well. Development in these areas is an ongoing pnxees end should receive priority 
in all resource allocation decisions 

Use of the p r oposed comprehensive database could eliminate costly program dupli- 
cation and avoid the significant failures of the past whore universities or colleges 
w»** their own way and in some cases either canceled valuable programs across the 
board 01 expanded, with little regard for state or regional needs and options. 

One excellent, but underutilized, cooperative mechanism is telecommunications. 
Although television has been used at Michigan colleges and universities for almost 40 
years, its practicality, cost and range of application have never been fully developed. 
The Commission recommends that an Imasmtiste effort be undertaken to 
consider the questions related to Its use and overall impact on students and 
faculty, and the quUlty of instruction: and that the atate assume a leadership 
role in using statewide telecoursing and teleconferencing. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction should aeuune a leadership 
role in calling together a panel from all the affected sectors to Initiate action 
on this proposal. It is the Commission's intent that an action proposal be 
developed that could have private support for continuing leadership. 

There are several inherent advantages to developing and using educational televi- 
sion in Michigan: 

a Ability to use existing community location! for video centers such as 
libraries, grade schools, high schools, community colleges ani pr4"?t* 
sites, 

a Holding down cost of commuting while assuring geographic access; 

a Providing a vehicle for increasing cooperation between private sector and 
higher education, 



"Telecommunications '* to the future what the highways, railroads ami harbors wart to tha 
past 

T**e capacity to use (it) effectively as a new form of communications ana* commerce will he 
unparalleled in our history. " 

— DtvM L. Birch, MiMiehiNtti I»«tltuu of 

" * " ly.issi 
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• Guaranteeing quality instruction in critical areas such as the humanities, 
the social sciences and computer instruction; 

• Better delivery of state jcb training programs; and 

• Flexibility in meeting continuing education requirements and retraining 
for adult fulltime workers 

« According to the Count J of State College and University Library Directors, a 

revolution is occurring in storing, retrieving ant cataloging information. An upsurge 
in the volume of information and the speed of its production have placed 1 ibranes on 
the front line of technological change Because academic libraries are central to the 
instructional and research capabilities of highei xlucation, the Commission rec- 
ommends that the technology panel proposed above also estimate the coat of 

f connecting academic libraries through automation (including the cost of con- 

verting library holdings to computer readable format, the cost of acquiring necessary 
hardware and software and the cost of staff training and recommend a plan for 
funding this automation. 

The Commission would be presenting a false expectation if it were to suggest a 
single, a "ross-t he-board answer to questions of tighter coordination. Rather, coopera- 
tion between institutions Jiust be accomplished through continuing pressure and 
creative problem solving at the state and regional levels. Too often public and private 
entities work together to create their own private turf at the nearest institution 
rather than addressing a statewide solution. It is imperative that we move away from 
such parochialism if effective ube of resources ts to be accomplished. 
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Maintaining the Physical Structure 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT $30 MILLION PER YEAR BE APPROPRI- 
ATED OVER THE NEXT FOUR YEARS TO CONDUCT DEFERRED MAIN- 
TFNANCE PROJECTS AT PUBLIC TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 

When the Commission began its deliberations, it was confronted with claims from 
the state's colleges and universities that inadequate funds had been provided to 
maintain their physical structures and that serious deterioration was occurring. 
Indeed, the Presidents Council noted that, "If no state action is taken, buildings will 
be lost " The Commission has found many of these concerns to be well-founded. 

Michigan's public colleges and universities operate a physical plant with an esti- 
mated replacement value of nearly $5 billion but the state appropriates leas than $10 
million annually for higher education facility maintenance. Collage and university 
personnel argue that during the late 1970s and early 1980s, institutional funds that 
normally would have been used for maintenance were diverted to cover other 
shortfalls 

In an effort to determine the amount of maintenance deferred by the institutions 
during this period, the Department of Management and Budget surveyed each public 
four-year institution. The cost of conducting the maintenance projects submit led in 
response to the survey totaled $125 million. 

In order to validate the need, the Commission asked the Michigan Society of 
Professional Engineers to examine deferred maintenance needs at our public colleges 
and universities. Teams of independent engineers visited five universities and con- 
ducted an extensive review of their maintenance requests Hie Society identified a 
backlog of deferred maintenance projects of about $50 million at the five universities 
visited The Commission feels that when the other ten, mostly smaller, campuses are 
considered, the actual >ota\ college and university deferred maintenance need is about 
$90 million. 

Public community colleges have rot in the past received state funds for facility 
maintenance, but it now appears that it would be prudent for the state to alter this 
policy Most of the existing community college physical plants were constructed 
during the 1960s or before and are now reaching the age where significant mainte- 
nance is required Community colleges, however, have had difficulty obtaining main- 
tenance funding. The passage of the amendment to Article 9 of the Constitution which 
requires a vote of the electorate for any millage increase inhibits the use of local funds 
for facility maintenance Similarly, state aid reductions have constrained community 
college budgets The Commission feels it is in the state's interest to maintain this 
valuable resource 



" . . Deferred maintenance 'ends to become more acute with the passage of time and wdt 
cause progressive decay, enhancing the rate of deterioration and breakdown . • . increased 
repair requirements must be given a great deal of attention. ' ' 



Dvfarred Maintenance* Current Backlog at flute 
FacUMee, Department of Maaageawnt aad Budget, 

itas 
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An inventory of community college maintenance needs has not been compiled. 
However, based on testimony heard by the Commission, it appears that community 
college needs generally correspond to college and university needs. Since the $90 
million maintenance program recommended by the Commission equals about 2 per* 
cent of vhe physical plants' replacement value, it seems reasonable to estimate that 2 
percent of the community colleges physical plants' replacement value, about $30 

4 million, will be required to address community college deferred maintenance needs. 

Specifically, the Commission recommends that a total of $120 million be 
appropriated over the next four year* in a higher education deferred mainte- 
nance annual lump sum appropriation to the Department of Management and 
Budget Consistent with currr U capital outlay policies, not more than 90 

* percent of the cost of a coma jtfty college maintenance project should be 

provided from this fund. 

The Commission also feels that both the state and the institutions historically have 
not placed a high enough priority on facility maintenance. Even during the recent 
period of fiscal difficulty, new construction projects had a much higher priority than 
maintenance projects. In fiscal years 1981 and 1982, for example, only a total of $4 
million was appropriated for maintenance, but nearly $60 million was appropriated 
for new construction. The Commission strongly recommends that maintenance 
become the highest capital outlay priority. 
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Targeting Capital Expenditures 



RECOMMENP ATION: THAT NEW CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS AT 8TATE 
FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS BE REQJIRED TO MEET STRICT CRITERIA 
OF NECESSITY TO RECEIVE STATE FUNDING; THAT SIMILAR 
CRITERIA BE APPLIED TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONSTRUCTION; * 
AND THAT ALL INSTITUTIONS BE ENCOURAGED TO FIND NEW 
SOURCES OF PRIVATE AND FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR CAMPUS PROJ- 
ECTS. 

At the time the Commission wss formed, ■ backlog existed of some 1760 million in 
capital outlay requests for new construction from the colleges and universities alone. 4 
Responding to Governor Blancharda charge, the Commission scrutinized each re- 
quest and list* ned to presentation! from each college and university. The Commission 
pared down the list to projects costing approximately $126 million. Tna Co mmis s i on 
also developed a set of criteria that it hopes will guide the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture to make cost-effective and policy-based future capital outlay decisions. 

The Commission recommends that state policymaker* adopt the following 
criteria for all future outlay decisions: 

• Renovation and physical safety projects will receive highest priority; 

• Construction of new classrooms should be discouraged. Additional class- 
room space should be gained through renovation or remodeling, or sharing 
arrangements with neighboring institutions, 

• Proposed new construction should be approved only if consistent with: 
State economic development ani job training priorities or achieving pro- 
grams of national excellence, Recommended institutionai roles and mis- 
sions; Proposed program curtailments. 

• State funding for new construction should be appropriated exclusively for 
specialized aca^mic and research facilities. Institutional and private 
funds should be the sole source of financing for nonacademic or non- 
research projects, such as auditoriums and athletic facilities; 

• Review of program statements by Department of Management and Budget 
should ensure that each project endorsed for legislative consideration is 
appropriate to the institution's role and mission (as well as with other 
applicable state policies), 

• In general, a project should not receive state funding unless it is among the 
three top priorities of the institution; and 

• Community colleges should be subject to the same criteria of necessity. 
The existing match requirements for that sector should be sustained. 

In comparing these criteria to the current capital outlay requests, the Commission 
recommends the following projects: 

• Ferris State College, Heavy Equipment Building construction, 

• Wayne State University, Mackenzie Hall renovation; 

• The University of Michigan, Chemical Science Building construction and 
Natural Science Building renovation, 

• Michigan State University, Veterinary Clinic construction and renova- 
tion 

• A major remodeling tump sum of $10 million to be appropriated 
aanually to the Department of Management and Budget for remod- 
eling projects at state two-year and ^ur-year institutions. The first 
projects to be funded should be the requested remodeling projects at West- 
ern Michigan and Eastern Michigan Universities 
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The Commission also has a number of observations to make regarding other capital 
raquests 

• Northern Michigan University Olympic Training Center: This project 
appears u> be economically desirable, but it ir not a higher education 
academic or research project and thus does not appear on the above list. 

• Eastern Michigan University, Corporate Training Center: This proj- 
ect is a major intersection of higher education training and economic 
development needs This joint venture with a privately financed hotel 
should generate significant benefits and merits support as an economic 
development project 

• Grand Valley State College, Grand Rapids Center: The Commission 
suggests this project be revised to en institute which stresses graduate ami 
technical education, with a special emphasis on office systems and 
fecility-management technologies. Graduate offerings, which the Com- 
mission finds to be an important need in that par* of the state, should be 
provided through th- institute by p. consortium of appropriate universities, 
t'nder the direction of an independent board. Further, the Commission 
recommends that, should additional cLssroom space be needed, alterna- 
tives to construction be explored before a new facility is built. 

The Commission recommend* that a review pane 1 c industry ex- 
ports be con ,en*d to assess the economic paybacL to *ue state and 
the demand for grad'iates of any future capital projects presented 
by the institutions as having economic development potential. The 
first project to be reviewed ahcald be the Minerals and Materials Bnilding 
at Michigan Technological University. 



' 'Sufficient ph ysxat capacity pr vbably exists for higher education, but it is geared improperly 
to meet future needs.' 1 



"Sixty-six percent of the adu'ts surveyea were opposed to increased spending for the 
construction of new buiidings on campus." 



-Hlftwr Education ^tal awl favMtawat A*M» 
•ory CoMDBMkm, ¥ illiaaa Agaa, «SSO 



Attltedw ud Opinion* Michigan Higfaar 
Kducaaon, Frank Mngld Aaaaclataa, ISM 
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Promoting Program Efficiency 



RECOMMENDATION; THAT THE MEASURES THE COMMISSION HAS 
OUTLINED BE IMPLEMENTED TO GUIDE CONTINUED PROGRAM EF- 
FICIENCIES AND INSTITUTIONAL DOWNSIZING; AND THAT CRITERIA 
BE DEVELOPED WHERE REDUCED ENROLLMENTS MAY IN THE FU- * 
TURE MANL.tTE CAMPUS OR INSTITUTIONAL MERGERS OR CLO- 
SURES. 

Michigan's higher education system has already increased its efficiency through 
program review and resource allocation Nearly $70 million has been redirected from 
low-priority efforls to higher-priority efforts in the four-year schools alone Commu- * 
nity colleges have made si ilar readjustments However, a large number of unneces- 
sarily duplicative, low degrer producing and frequently high-cost graduate and 
undergraduate programs ire still in operation Further efficiencies are undoubtedly 
jssible, especially in light of enrollment declines. 

In this section devoted tn focusing the priorities of higher education in Michigan, 
the Com' ission >commendi a plan for a stronger, leaner and more efficient 
system. If followed, this plan will eliminate the need for more than $600 million 
in capital expenditures, and from $40- to 165-million annually in future operat- 
ing costs. The elements of the plan are summarized below: 

• ROLE AND MISSION CLASSIFICATIONS— After reviewing informa- 
tion on the number and size of e isting graduate programs, enrollment 
projections, and geographic factors, the Commission concluded that fund- 
ing should V *bcused on fewer graduate degrees. State subsidies should 
be discontinued for those programs not consistent with an institu- 
tion's role and mission. However, it should be recognized that the labor 
intenp.ve nature of these programs makes savings dependent upon staff 
redu' tion and attrition. Thus, actual savings will be realized in the long 
terri rather than th? short term. 

• V VDERGRADUATE PROGRAM REVIEW— Similar data exist -o con- 
firm ti.^t the number of undergraduate programs is excessive. The Com- 
nvision recommend a that low degree prodtMng, non-core cur- 
i c llum programs be reviewed by the Department of Management 
an j (DMB) and Department of Education as a part of the 
annual budge* review process, and that the Executive Office and 
the Legislature be advised to discontinue subsidies for those pro- 
grams. 

• HEALTH CARE PROFESSION PROGRAMS-SUdies developed by 
the Michigan Department of Public Health and DMB 'b Office of H -^th 
and Medical Affairs reveal that the number of physicians, dentists and 
nurses being graduated from Michigan's professional schools exceed over- 
all statev V demand Their data justify a 35 percent reduction in the 

nf*v lysicians, 55 percent in dentists, and 35 percent in one-and 
t\ o-year nu.sing programs. The Commission recommends that state 
subsidies for these cnrricula be withdrawn in a way consistent with 
those fi: dings and with other considerations such as the social 
service commitments of professional schools. 
While it is recognized that some areas of the state d aot yet have adequate 
medical services, this problem must be dealt with in ways other than 
oerpetuating a substantial ovcrsupply. The Commission recommends that 
incentives be explored for resolving distribution problems, and addressing 
the health personnel needs of particular service areas. This goal should be 
addrr sed immediately by joint Legislative/Executive action w develop the 
appropriate budget recommendations * 
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• HIGH-COST ENGINEERING PROGRAMS — The existence of high- 
quality engineering programs is critical to Michigan's economic future, 
they are extremely costly and are being offered by an increasing number of 
institutions The Commission feels it makes little sense, for example, to 
purchase the equipment necessary to r xiuce a combined total of 20 
engineering doctorates at two institutions located in adjoining counties or 
to support more than 5 or 6 engineering programs. The Commission 
recommends that state funds be focused on the few high-c aality 
engineering programs consistent with institutional roles and miss- 
si ons. 

• INFORMATION SHARING-Currently, information critical to efficient 
and effective higher education policy development at the individual 
schools and statewide levels is not only difficult to obtain, but frequently 
not in a comparable format because it is maintained by numerous state 
agencies Implementation of a uniform statewide database, as recom- 
mended by the Commission, wiil provide more comprehensive information 
for all institutions and state policymakers to make better comparative 
decisions The entire data system should be on-line and available to 
all state and institutional planners. 

• CAPITAL OUTLAY CRITERIA — Other higher education commissions 
have concluded, and this Commission agrees, that far too many state 
funded capital outlay decisions are made for parochial reasons rather than 
from a statewide higher education perspective Thus the Commission 
recommends that the capital outlay criteria it developed be adhered 
to for all future capital decisions. 

• ENROLLMENT-DRIVEN FORMULA— Currently, state aid to colleges 
end universities is distributed without regard to enrollment changes 
Since we are entering a period of long-term er »nt decline, perhaps as 
large as one-fifth of peak levels, continuatio.. ~ .*s policy world simply 
pro vide funds for the education of students who arc no longer there The 
Commission recommends tr at enrollment be a key factor in the 
distribution of state subsidies. 

• EXCESS ACADEMIC CAPACITY IN SOUTHF \STERN 
MICHIGAN— The decline in enrollment at Wayne State University over 
the past few years approaches the total enrollment at The University of 
Michigan-Dearborn Similarly, the enrollment decline at Wayne County 
Community College equals or exceeds the enrollment at a number of area 
public community colleges. As enrollment continues to decline over the 
next decade, southeastern M'chigan's education capacity will increasingly 
hp underutilized The Commission recommends that a detailed cost- 
benefit analysis be undertaken by DMB, using the criteria discussed 
on the merits of eventually consolidating appropriate southeastern 
Michigan programs. 

Closing Criteria. Finally, given enrollment projections, *he Commission 
suggests that a standard be adopted for triggering the consideration by state 
policymakers ot closing or merging som* state institution*, should that be 

necessary in the future. The Commission recommend." that when an institution 
loses more than one-third of its peak year enrollment, a comprehensive cost-benefit 
analysis be conducted on the merits of merger with another institution, closing a 
campus, and/or closing the institution Corsistent with other i ates that have con- 
ducted similar studies, the analysis should include a review of the institution's ability 
to fulfill its educational mission, student access And need, fiscal impact on the area, 
impact on collective bargaining agreements, and identification of actual cost reduc- 
tions It is likely that several institutions will confront this problem by 1995 
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Strengthening Institutional Leadership 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE BE 
STRENGTHENED BY GUBERNATORIAL APPOINTMENT OF ALL GOV- 
ERNING BOARDS; BY EASING OF UNDULY BURDENSOME FINANCIAL * 
DISCLOSURE LAWS; AND BY CREATION OF A MORE SUPPORTIVE EN- 
VIRONMENT FOR PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP. 

Strong institutional leadership, at both presidential and governing board levels, it 
central to ensuring a quality system. The Commission believes that the selection and 
support of these individuals must be improved in order to attract the best candidates « 
for university leadership positions. 

The Commission recommends that three steps be taken to establish a stronger basis 
for institutional leadership. 

• ALL BOARD MEMBERS BE APPOINTED BY THE 
GOVERNOR— The Commission recommends that the Legislature 
initiate a ballot proposal, to be placed before the voters in tLe 
general election, providing for gubernatorial appointment of all 
university governing boards. Although it will take a constitutional 
amendment, the Commission has concluded that Mich appointment is the 
best method of choosing individuals for state college and univers*' <y boards. 
Michigan is one of only five states where university trusters are chosen by 
the electorate. It i* the Commission's view that the current system often 
leads to limiting and capricious choices and discourages many qualified 
candidates who are unwilling to subject themselves to its uncertainties. 
Further, it is suggested that consideration be given to the creation of a 
blue ribbon, privately-funded citizens group to recruit and screen govern- 
ing board candidates. This recommendation is modeled on the findings of 
t!v Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges' study of 
tniriee selection 

• CONFLICT OF INTEREST AND FINANCIAL BARRIERS TO AP- 
POINTMENT BE EXAMINED— Present, financial disclosure require- 
ments foi governing board members are more restrictive than these im- 
posed on registered lobbyists. The Commission questions whether such 
burdensome requirements are necessary to protect the public from conflict 
of interest. Careful consideration should be given to reforming those re- 
quirements to bring into better balance the publics right to knew the 
financial circumstances of public officials with the privacy rights of those 
individuals serving voluntarily on governing boards. 



' *M ore open a nd systematic procedures for trustee unction will improve the probability tkmt 
only highly qualified persons with a demonstrated commitment to higher education wit Is 
chose* to serve or public governing boards." 



—National Cewlnlna o* Colla** h VuWmmj 
Traataa Mactloa. I ISO 
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• PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP BE STRENGTHENED— The Com- 
mission also considered the coi.aitiona under which university presidents 
must carry out their responsibilities in a time of institutional transition. 

In this connection, the Commission urges that serious -oi^sideration be 
given to the recommendations of the Commission on Presidential Leader- 
ship, a natio-%1 panel that conducted an intensive stuny of college pres- 
idencies in America. The Commission, headed by Clark Kerr, former 
president ' the University of California, concluded that the president's job 
at most ostitutions has become too unrewarding, too stressful and too 
constrau ^ by outside influences to attract the kind of person that is 
probably rest qualified to serve. Constraints include more federal and 
state controls on institutions; more faculty influence over appointments, 
policy and promotions; more participation by governing boards in daily 
decision making; greater student influence, and economic conditions. 

Strengthening presidential leadership is one of higher education's moat 
urgent concerns, according to the Kerr Commission. It would profit each of 
Michigan a institutions to conduct a reexamination of the conditions tur- 
rounding the prenidtnft role a* it relates to: involving faculty in decision- 
making, .ninimizing factionalism, clearly delineating the responsibilities of 
i ' president and the board for management and policynvJting, and rees- 
tablishing presidential leadership m critical financial and program areas. 
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Supporting Economic Progress 

Introduction 

The past two decades have treated Michigan's economy with a harsh hand Count- 
less thousands of our workers have been laid off or displaced; many firms have closed 

* their doors, and our durable goods manufacturing sector, especially the automobile 
industry, seemed on the verge of losing international competitiveness. 

In establishing this Commission, one of Governor Blanchard's objectives was to 
examine the relationship of higher education to economic development and jd crea- 
tion In accepting thib charge, the Commission examined not only Michigan's 

* strengths, but also the success stones f*r>m other states, such as Massachusetts and 
California The Commission identified several key factors in these successes 

• Existence of nationally recognized universities doing research at the cut- 
ting edge 

• Interest in applying basic and applied research to the real world by en- 
couraging faculty and enti epreneurs to transfer technology out of the 
university into the marketplace 

• Significant venture capital and federal research contracts 

Further, for Michigan, the Commission identified a series of overall objectives in 
relating higher education to economic development. 

• Stress on increasing Michigan's competitiveness and diversification, 

• Emphasis on aspects of the economic base where Michigan possesses a 
comparative advantage including manufacturing, food and forest products 
and plentiful water resources, 

• Highlighting the invaluable human resources and skilled work force that 
have distinguished Michigan 

The results of the Commission's work form the basis for a strategy which links 
Michigan's tradition of excellence in higher education to the imperative of revitaliz- 
ing existing industries, creeting new firms and providing stable new jobs. 

• The Commission proposes a series of focused investments in Michigan's 
research universities and in their cutting edge research and development 
programs Building on recognized basic and applied research, higher edu- 
cation can help fuel Michigan's economic renaissance, but the Commission 
recognizes that investments must be tightly focused on areas of demon- 
strated excellc* 

• The Commission uiso suggests a variety of ways to facilitate the transfer of 
technology from the laboratory into the business world b* iucing exist- 
ing barriers to the commercialization of discoveries, bj .creasing the 
availability of venture capital, by procuring more research funding and by 
encouraging and training entrepreneurs 

• Finally, the Commission urges a serious job training effort for Michigan's 
workers As long as relatively unskilled labor .s called for in the work 
place, well-paying jobs m Michigan can be exported abroad into cheaper 
areas, but if high skills lead to high productivity, Michigan's jobi will stay 
right here where they L_iong 

If implemented, the Commies >n's suggestions can create the links between our 
higher education system and our economy that can once again make Michigan an 
arsenal— this time an arsenal of productivity 
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Supporting Excellence in Research and Development 

RECOMMENDATION: THAT A RESEARCH EXCELLENCE FUND BE 
CREATED BY ACTION OF THE LEGISLATURE TO FUND A FIVE-PART 
STRATEGY FOR MAINTAINING MICHIGAN'S RESEARCH LEADERSHIP; . 
AND THAT A COMMON SEMESTER CALENDAR BE ADOPTED BY THE - 
RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS. 

Michigan's major research universities are ranked among the finest in the nation. 
Their ability to attract research and development funding, and the finest faculty and 
graduate students, has for many years made Michigan a strong competitor in the 4 
market place of knowledge and technology 

Recent developments, however, have cast into doubt Michigan's commitment to 
sustain that leadership Years of unstable state appropriations, compounded by de- 
clining federal support, have been costly *o the research institutions, not only in 
building disrepair and equipment obsoler nee, but in their ability to keep distin- 
guished faculty and attract talented gradi e students. The level of state funding for 
Michigan's research universities has fallen below that of comparable institutions in 
other midwestem states Priority funding is essential to maintain and enhance their 
reputation for excellence m physical and intellectual resources 

Enhancing cooperative efforts among the research institutions merits considerable 
attention The Commission recommends that the research Institutions adopt a 
common semester calendar. This would enable them to do joint projects and 
resource sharing far more effectively 

The Commission proposes that money be earmarked In the higher education 
appropriation act to create a five-part Research Excellence Fund. Primary 
responsinil for administering the Research Excellence Fund should be assigned to 
the Department of Commerce To become Research Excellence Fund grantees, institu- 
tions would submit formal proposals for screening based on compatibility with state 
economic development goals Priority funding would go to research universities. 

These funds should be administered by the Department of Commerce in the five 
areas outlined below Proposal review would be based on Commerce's identification of 
research sector* which have the greatest applicability to the needs of the states 
economy Proposals would then oe screened by a peer review process of technical 
evaluation modeled in the National Science Foundation process. A peer review 
process by individuals knowledgeable in the fields under consideration and indepen- 
dent of Michigan's research universities would ensure that the most qualified projects 
are selected without regard to institutional affiliation or other parochial bias. 

Rer earch excellence funding should be distributed in support of proposals 
involving some or all of the elements described below: 

• CENTERS OF SCHOLARLY EXCELLENCE— To enhance the stand- 
ing and strength of advanced scholarship in Michigan, the Commission 
recommends an annual appropriation of $15 milhon to support sev- 
eral internationally competitive Centers of Scholarly Excellence. 
Funds would be targeted, based on national rankings of RAO excellence, 
at programs having a demonstrable likelihood of achieving reputations of 
regional or national excellence during a 3~u>>yeer funding period. Al- 
though proposals from major research universities would be given priority 
status, other programs such as the Psper Science Institute at Western 
Michigan University would qualify under the proposed criteria. These 
centers of excellence will primarily ue focused on building up research 
capability in science und engineering They will also include such premier 
social science research as can add to our understanding of how the state's 
citizens and public institutions can better adjust to the economic and socisl * 
changes that he ahead 
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STATE MATCH FOR ENDOWED FACULTY POSITIONS-To at- 
tract outstanding researchers and prevent a migration of researcher! from 
Michigan, the Commiacion recommends a $15 million state approp- 
riation over tnree yean to be matched on a doUar-for-doUar baeii 
by institutions for use In financing special faculty positions. One 
million dollars 1 . endowment fundi could be procured hy combining a 
$500,000 minimum institutional match with an equal amount of atate 
funding. Under this pre jossI, public and private dollars would combine in 
a trust fund to perpetually endow faculty positions in targeted disciplines. 
E^dov.ed chairholdera would be required to engage in specified public 
service, when appropriate, as a condition of this public trust. 
STATE SUPPORTED GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS— The Commis- 
sion recommends an annual set-aside of $2 million in state fellow- 
ship funds to rapport graduate students in disciplines related to 
economic development and those whose humanities or social serv- 
ice research will help the atate in adapting to the influence of 
technology on people and on the environment Thk program ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education based on a . an jointly 
developed by the Department of Commerce and the State Superintendent, 
would help research institutions attract an outstanding corps of re s e a rch 
apprentices and future faculty members 

This fund would enhance the research institutions by strengthening 
their graduate recruitment efforts through full -tuition waivers, stipends 
or fellowships in highly competitive fields. The Commission believes that 
fellowship! and tuition waivers will increase the willingness of talented 
students in fields of particular relevance to the needs of this state to learn, 
teach and work in Michigan. 

STATE MATCH FOR INDIRECT COST REVENUES— The Com- 
mission recommenda that funds be annually approp riated to jerve 
as a 25 percent match for the overhead funds awarded to univer- 
sities carrying out sponsored research. This progra .would double the 
funds available for acquiring specialized lsboratc/iss, sophisticated 
equipment, books, journals and other supports needed to uphold the re- 
search enterprise. 1963 data indicate that a 25 percent state match for 
the $40.1 million In indirect costs r ec o vered by researche r s would 
bring additional sdministruuve support funding of $10 ntiitton an- 
nually. Distribution of these funds would be by specific formula. 
APPROPRIATION FOR MAJOR RESEARCH EQUIPMENT— The 
availability of specialized re sea r ch equipment influences the volume of 
schJarly outpvt, especially in the sciences and en gine eri ng. In the highly 
competitive arena cf federal R&D funding, antiquated research equipment 
can reduce an institution'* sponsored vuppurt. A recent federal study 
reported that ". . . university researchers work with inadequate tools that 

impair the pace of research, force closure of lines of inquiry The best 

equipped industrial laboratories surpass almost all university labora- 
tories " 

In i-ecent years, public institutions have deferred both equipment repair 
and equipment purchases. Funding to replenish the stock of instructional 
tools is recommended in a previous section of die report. Large-scale, 
nonroutine equipment is the issue the Commission believes is best ad- 
dressed as part of the Research Excellence Fund. 

OfTently, major equipment requests are handled in a way which hin- 
ders sound need-analysis and prevents prompt purchases. Lacking a fund 
for major equipment, institutions tend to imbed equipment needs in other 
requests. Verifiable estimates of major equipment needs are, therefore, 
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difficult to calculate The Commission recommends that state funds 
be appropriated for allocation to Research Excellence Fund gran- 
tees whose projects require specialized research equipment. Exam- 
ples of priority projects might include equipment for a solid-eta** elec- 
tronics fabrication facility, expensive electron microscopes or high Held, 
double-focusing spectrometers 

Priority should be given to equipment requests which are opportunity- 
based and hold promise for economic development if promptly approved. 
Based on campus visits and a review of specific proposals, the Commis- 
sion recommends an initial appropriation of $10 million annually, 
with the understanding that unused funds would lapse if sufflcently 
worthy projects are not identified. 
The propound Research Excellence Fund offers Michigan an opportunity to strategi- 
cally target research and development funds for the very first time We urge legis- 
lators to seize the chance to direct research expenditures :n a way which benefits 
individual institutions, which achieves state policy goals and which promises more 
jobs and products to Michigan's citizens. 
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Moving Expertise and Innovations to the Marketplace 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE KNOWLEDGE *ND RESEARCH RE- 
SOURCES OF MICHIGAN*", COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BE MADE 
MORE BROADLY AVAILABLE THROUGH TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER, 
AND NEW LINKS BETWEEN THE BUSINESS* AND UNIVERSITY COM- 
MUNITIES. 

The economic welfare of Michigan depends in the future, a* it has in the put, on 
technology— not just ita development, but its successful uae and commercialization. 
Armed with new transportation technology a half-century ago, Michigan built an 
astonishingly productive manufacturing economy, creating in the process thousands 
of jobs and related commercis! enterprises, a climate of progress and opportunity for 
its citizens, and a great university system. 

Now the state is moving to an economy based on more sophisticated work. It is a 
transition that Michigan is uniquely equipped to make successfully. How successfully 
depends not only on the availability of research and technology, but on how efficiently 
those resources can be invested in economic development and used to bring new 
technology to the marketplace. Higher education must assume a truly strategic role 
in Michigan's future economy. The alternative is decline to second-class status aa 
other states race ahead in the competition for new knowledge and technology, re- 
search funding, science scholars, and successful technology-based enterprises. 

The university community in Michigan has responded to the challenge. That is 
attested by the impressive number and variety of economic development activities, 
approaching 50, either sponsored by or affiliated with state public colleges and 
universities They vary greatly in quality and viability, in sophistication and aggres- 
siveness What is most critically needed now is to coordinate those until now uncoor- 
dinated, campus-basjd economic developer .at activities with the state's overall edu- 
cational and economic goals. 

The Commission recommends the following steps be taken to open wider the 
doors of cooperation and communication between the university rosea, ch 
community end all sectors of the business community end between the uni- 
versities, in order to maintain and enhance Michigan's reputation for excel- 
lence and assure their continued contribution to the state's well-being: 

• Expand the university public service mission to include assistance to 
private for-profit entities, and give credit toward tenure for faculty public 
service which is university coordinated and professionally relevant. Such 
expanded activity will help in the diffusion and commercialization of new 
ideas. 

• Reexamine university regulation of intellectual property, in on »r to 
make possible greater faculty involvement in economy development activ- 
ity and at the same time assure continued protection oi'the public invest- 
ment in research; 

• Allocation by the research universities of a portion of their endowment 
investments t venture capital purposes; 

• Expand, and adequately fund, current technology transfer network 
activities. Existing mechanisms for university /business cooperation are 
embryonic, and the lack of access to technical assistance impacts most 
heavily on small- »nd medium-sized firms. The current network can be 
refined by establishment of a uniform computer network between institu- 
tions, along with placement of technology transfer agents on all campuses 
as well as in the state Department of Commerce. The existing Agricultural 
Cooperative Extension Service is an example of how this effort can be 
successfully accomplished. 
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• Create a greater partnership between poetsecondary education and 
local communities through the establishment of formal mechanisms for 
communication between community leaders and poetsecondary institu- 
tions, and urge the 98th Congress to fund the Urban Grant University 
Program (Title XI of the Higher Education Amendments of 1980). Incen- 
tives should also be encouraged at the state level to match institution and 
local funds spent on initiatives in areas of high unemployment or economic 
decline 

• Offer entrepreneurial training through college placement offices, for 
both students and alumni, to ensure that college graduates know how to 
establish and operate viable commercial ventures; and 

• Create a Product Development Center as part of the proposed Michigan 
Strategic ! and now before the State Legislature. This Center would stimu- 
late product innovation and fund transformation of laboratory discoveries 
into prototypes which venture capital investors would find appealing. 

Economists consider the most important determinant of economic growth to be the 
pace at which new knowledge— technology— is diffused and used in the marketplace. 
The diffusion process is driven by high-quality research and excellent research fac- 
ulty If done well, diffusion results in a high volume of innovation, the establishment 
of new businesses) better local problem-solving and overall economic growth. 



"A large majority (8 in 10) agree that public colleges and 
universities m Michigan have a significant role in strengthen* 
ing the state's economy, and that a high-quality system of 
public colleges and universities is necessary to attract new 
businesses to the state and keep old ones*** 



-Attitude anil Opinion*: Michigan Hlgfcar 
Edacatlon, Prank Mngld AmocUIm. lfS4 
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Responding to a Changing Work Place 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT A COMPREHENSIVE JOB TRAINING/ 
RETRAINING STRATEGY BE SUPPORTED; THAT A STATE-FUNDED FI- 
NANCIAL AID PROGRAM BE DEVELOPED TO ASSIST WORKERS NEED- 
ING NEW OR UPDATED SKILLS; THAT INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
STATE'S JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS BE MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
ONE SOURCE; AND THAT COMMUNITY COLLEGES BE ASSIGNED 
MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADULT JOB TRAINING AND RETRAIN- 
ING. 

People and their talents have historically been the critical factors in our economy. 
Human resource development and knowledge have, since 1929, accounted for 75 
percent of the increased output enjoyed by the United States People and knowledge, 
furthermore, are predicted to stimulate more growth than any other factors between 
now and the mid-1990s 

Michigan's skilled and highly motivated labor force has been one of the state's great 
strengths in attracting and retaining industrial development. As the state economy 
continues its transition to a more sophisticated industrial base, a massive restructur- 
ing of the education system is required to improve worker capabilities and retain 
Michigan's competitive position. 

The Commission recommends four strategies for addressing this need: 

• FINANCIAL AID FOR ADULT JOB TRAINING AND RETRAIN- 
ING— The Commission recommends increased funds to retrain dis- 
located workers and employed workers whose skills need updating. 
Although 200,000 Michigan citizens now fall into the former category, 
federal funds are only adequate to serve 8,000 of the people displaced b> 
the recession and new technology As a way to enhance the level of job 
retraining resources, the Commission recommends that community 
colleges include dislocated workers in programs of special counsel- 
ing and curriculum modification. The General Grant Program 
(GGP) discussed previously in this report is intended to initiate a 
financial aid program which is sensitive to the special circum- 
stances and vocational needs of adults who often attend parttime at 
community colleges, colleges and universities Proposed GGP fund- 
ing would add $8 million in the first year, to $11 million in Federal 
Job Training Partnership Act funds which are locally-matched This 
would also complement the automobile industry's "nickel-an-hour" fund 
by offering retraining to unemployed industrial supply workers. 

• CENTRALIZED MARKETING FOR JOB TRAINING— Information 
on existing training programs must be made available through a 
single point to new and expanding industries. The Office of the Om- 
budsman offers an excellent model for consolidating training information 
At present, job training applicants (like many businesses) face a complex 
maze of program alternatives funded and administered by different levels 
of government— offered in a van ty of settings (public, private, academic 
and nonacademic) A single con* point is needed The Commission 
recommends that *he position ut Job Training Ombudsman be es- 
tablished with access to both the statewide technology transfer network 
previously proposed ard to the labor market elements of the higher educa- 
tion database 

• LABOR MARKET INFORMATION— The CommWcion recommends 
that the higher education database proposed previously in this re- 
port make occupational supply and demand data available, in usa- 
ble form, to all institutions and policymakers involved in job 
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training retraining. In order to ensure that workers are prepared for jobs 
that actually ex.st. knowledge about changes and expansions in business 
and industry must be readily available 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES AS LEADERS IN ADULT JOB 
TRAINING— Community :c!leges should be formally assigned 
major responsibility for adult job training. As locally-based institu- 
tions with a high degree of local control, contact with busine and indus- 
try, and accessibility, they can best offer the off-site job training and 
ret rain >ng that has begun competing with on-the-job training methods In 
this role, community colleges are urged to strengthen communica- 
tion links with industry to ensure that the equipment used for in- 
struction matches the equipment graduates will use in the work- 
place. 
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Creating a Michigan Lobby 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT MICHIGAN'S COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES MOUNT A JOINT EFFORT TO INCREASE THE STATE SHARE OF 
FEDERAL RFSOURCES; AND THAT AWARENESS OF MICHIGAN'S RE- 
SEARCH ANl. EDUCATIONAL STRENGTHS BE AGGRESSIVELY PRO- 
MOTED THROUGH PEER AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PERIODICALS. 

The Commission recommends that Michigan's higher education institutions 
establish a joint Washington presence in order to improve communications 
with Congress and increase research support funding. That effort should be 
conducted in close liaison with the State of Michigan's Washiiigton iffiee A successful 
Michigan lobbying effort could assist by 

• Reinforcing Michigan's image as a state which supports frontiei research 
and development, 

• Stressing the need for increasing federally-funded financial aid programs 
for undergraduate and graduate students, maintaining the effectiveness of 
federal equal opportunity regulations snd communicating other key issues 
for the system as <* whole; and 

• increasing Michigan's share of funding from the six agencies responsible 
for 95 percent of federal support for university research: the National 
institutes of Health, National Science Foundation, Department of Defense, 
Department of Education, National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and Department of Agriculture 

Substantial research has documented the relevance of a si ong education system to 
the location decisions made by new and expanding industries Ye! ne national view of 
Michigan's higher education system has been tarnished and research and technologi- 
cal advantages are shadowed by an outdated image. Fortunately, Michigan can now 
answer the negative stereotypes very effectively 

The Commission recommends that the state's educational institutions in 
cooperation with state government conduct an aggressive ca mp ai g n by means 
of professional and peer organizations, periodicals and contacts, to help 
create greater awareness of Michigan's higher education ay stem and research 
strengths. Such a campaign would serve to overcome negative stereotypes 
about Michigan as a state in industrial i-cline, and to publicise the state's near 
commitment of resources to its educational and research institutions. State 
funding of our proposed national campaign will be required 
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Creating a Partnership for Action 

Introduction 

Educational excellence is a proud Michigan tradition The Commission has been 
encouraged and gratified to learn just how deep and widespread is the state's com- 
mitment to maintaining that tradition 

Restoring Michigan's, educational greatness will be a monumental task, one requir- 
ing work and sacrifice from a)) With assurance that the burdens will be equally 
shared, and that their efforts will produce an educational system capable of serving 
future needs, Michigan's citizens, taxpayers, educators, students, and elected leaders 
4 in Lansing and Washington are ready, we are confident, to take action 

The follow ing agenda involves all sectors of the state in rebuilding and redirecting 
Michigan's system of higher education Itsexp ditious enactment will make possible 

• Affordable education, once more with stabilized tuition costs and ex- 
panded financial aid to qualified students, 

• Specified role* and missions for each institution, ending expensive dupli- 
cation of faculty, programs and equipment. 

• New state funding policies, based on roles and missions and tied to enroll- 
ments, 

• New standards of college admission, systtmwide core curriculum require- 
ments teacher training, and higher expectations for the K- 12 system, 

• New sources of private and foundation funding for specific areas to sup- 
plement increasingi} scarce state resources, 

• New commitments to affirmative action and outreach to increase educa- 
tional opporunity and access fur minority handicapper women, older and 
parttnne students 

• A complete data profile -f Michigan pub'ic and private education so that 
current information on enrollment trends program offerings, finances, 
occupational «uppl> and demand and student job placement can be used 
foi institutional and individual planning, 

• New responsibility for the community colleges in training and retraining 
uf displaced workers vocational training and remedial education neces- 
>arv for college admission 

• New channels for transfer of innovation and technology Trom the campus 
tn the husinev- (onimumtv which will facilitate the transition of Michi- 
gan s economy, 

• Amu and coordinated Michigan education presence in Washington, mak- 
ing the case for Michigan nationally and bringing more federal support to 
state institutions 

• New sharing and cooperative arrangements between campuses to make 
the most of l.hrary. classroom and other phvsical resources 

• A strict limitation on most new campus construction, with exceptions 
approved only where the contribution of a project to the states overall 
economic well-being can be demonstrated 

The work of implementing this agenda will fall on all state sectors, and the first 
t.isk to be ur iertaken is that of adjusting appropriations The 4 e recommendations are 
the minimum required, in the Cnmmission s view, to immediately shore up the state's 
research and technology capacity, stabilise tuition and expand financial aid, fund 
neccssarv maintenance and repair provide for new facultv notions, and accumulate 
the data necessarv for future planning 
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Assuming Strong State Leadership in All Sectors 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE GOVERNOR, LEGISLATURE, VARI- 
OUS STATE DEPARTMENTS, HIGHER EDUCATION GOVERNING 
BOARDS, AND PRESIDENTS, MICHIGAN'S CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 
TION AND THE STATE'S PRIVATE SECTOR AND FOUNDATIONS AS- 
SUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENTING THE VARIOUS RECOM- 
MENDATIONS SET FORTH. 

Thi* rrpon a*ks a \anrt> of fto\ern mental and pmate orga nutations to address specific higher 
education issues The fut liming matrix Humminzea this agenda and identifiea where primar> responit- 

bilit\ for implementing the recommendations should be assumed 
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Adjusting Appropriations Through Increases and Decreases 



RECOMMENDATION: THAT THE COMMISSION'S MAJOR PROPOSALS 
FOR INCREASES AND DECREASES BE IMPLEMENTED IN THE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS PROCESS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1986, 

The work of implementing the proposed agenda wtii fall on all tut* sectors, and the Am taak to be 
undertaken is that of adjusting appropriations 

The following chart summarizes funding change*, tied to the Commission's recommendations Theae 
funding reconuaendatkma are the required. In the CoaunlssWa view, to bnmedinteJy 

shore up the slate'a research and technology capacity, stenilixe tuition and expand flaaiicial 
aid. fund necessary maintenance and repair, provide for new faculty options, and accumulate 
the data necessary for future planning. 



FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 
(Dollars in Thousands) 



Increase Over FY i&M 



Student Financial Aid 
•Competitive Scholarship Increase 
•Work Study Program 
•Teacher Education Scholarships 
'General Grant Program 
• Outreach 

Student Financial Aid Subtotal 
Faculty Option* 
InitrucUonal Equipment 
Facility Restoration 
'Deferred Mainlsnauce 
*Hebioosing 

Facility Reatorsuon Subtotal 
Reee*r«h Excellence Fund 
•Ceotm of Scholarly Excellence 
•Stale Match for Endowed Faculty Positk.ni 
•Major Research Equipment 
•Graduate Fellowships 
•State Match for Indirect Coat Revenue! 

Research Excellence Fund Subtotal 
Total Fiscal Requirements 

The foregoing report also make* a number of r commendations which would result in re- 
Juced fiscal requirements. It is estimated that these savings could exceed ISO million in opera*, 
mg fuoding and result in a capital coat avoidance of over $400 million. 
Cost saving recommendationa Includes 

s ROLE AND MISSION CLASSIFICATION— The Communion's classification would re- 

Milt in reduced subsidies for certain graduate programs 
a FORMULA FUNDING— An enrollment divan formula would adjust funding among the 
colleges and universities for enrollment ranges and, assuming enrollment declines as 
projected, would also result in reductions in state aid attributable to the system wide 
enrollment reduction 

a BUDGET PROCESS— The Communion recommends a program review procedure tied to 
the budget development process which will eliminate state subsidies for some low student 
volume, low faculty workload and dupl cative programs 

a HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS— The Communion's recommendation to reduce the sue of 
physician, dental and nursing higher education programs would produce significant sav- 
ings 

a CAPITAL OUTLAY CRITERIA— Use of the recommended criteria would eliminate 
many proposed new construction projects and * ould result in a significant cost avoidance 
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APPENDIX A 

STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Executive Office * Lansing 
t5Sf 



EXECUTIVE ORDER 
1983-11 



ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON THE FUTURE OF HICHER EDUCATION 



WHEREAS, accelerated economic change has resulted in a need for new and 
different ski L L requirements and research, vmle united financial resources and 
population patterns that appear to be shifting have reduced the abilitv of 
Michigan's higher education institutions to respond to the many needs or our state; 
and 

WHEREAS, there is a consensus that higher education is vital to our 
future and to Michigan being a world class center of business, industry, commerce, 
trade, culture and environmental richness, and 

WHEREAS, there has been considerable discussion among Michigan citizens 
regarding the need for a reexamination of our higher education system and a 
reevaluation of institutional missions focused on Michigan's future needs; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, JAMES J. 8L AN CHARD. Governor of the State of Michigan, 
pursuant to the authority vested in me bv the Michigan Constitution of 1963 Ln 
Article Section 4 , do hereby order the establishment ot the Commission on the 
Future of Higher Education within the Executive Office of the Covernor. 

The Commission fhall have the following duties and responsibilities: 

1 Reconmend future needs for higher education in Michigan, The focus 
should be on the btoad goals of the revltallzatlon of Michigan while 
maintaining educational excellence. These recommendations should 
include statements about quality, diversity, access, af fordability, 
institutional missions and Drogram offerings. The survey should in- 
clude the 15 public I ccalaureate colleges and universities, the 29 
community and junior colleges, as well as their interaction with the 
56 independent colleges and universities. 

2. Consider the areas of .research that should receive priority support 
in a time °f diminished resources and recommend means for financing 
these priorities. 

i. Assess the expanded public service role these institutions can play 
in stimulating economic development, augmenting continuing education 
and cultural enrichment and improving the *;jaiity of life in all 
sectors of our state. 
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4. Explore all feasibU options ror achieving the recommended future goals 
in higher education while maintaining cost efficient centers of advanced 
learning which mane maximum use of existing facilities and talent 
resources . 

5. Compare recommended objectives and requirements to those of the present 
system of higher education; examine the current configurations of stu- 
dents, faculty, programs, material resources, and facilities to determine 
the capacity of the present system to achieve these new objectives; and 
ascertain the recommended changes which should be made based on the 
Commission's stated goals. 

6. Seek advice from all sectors of the higher education community including 
students and consult with members of the Michigan Legislature. 

7. Develop recommendations for future state policy together with guidelines 
for implementation, including proposed legislation and budget needs which 
address priorities and investment requirements. 

The Commission on the Future of Higher Education shall present a prelimi- 
nary report, not later than March 30, 1984, and a final report, not later than 
October 1, 1984, to the Governor and the State Board of Education, embodying recom- 
mendations related to all of the duties and responsibilities to which it has been 
assigned by this order. 



All state departments and agencies shall cooperate with the Commission in 
in th* performance of its responsibilities. The departments shall make every 
effort to avail the Commission of staff and other means of support to assist in 
the performance of the Commission's duties. 

Given under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the State of 
Michigan this /9&* 
dav of September in the Year 
of Our Lord, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred Eighty-Three, 
and of the Commonweal ch, One 
Hundred Forty-Seven. 






SECRETARY OF STATE 
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APPENDIX B 



Background Papers 



Following is a complete listing of the background papers referred to in this report A let of The 
Complete Issue Paper* of the Gmvrnors Commission on the Future of Higher Education will be available 
for a charge from tht Michigan Department of Management and Budget. Theae papers include 

• Trend*. U*ues and Decisions Facing Michigan * Higher Education System 

• An Overview of Previous Michigan Higher Education Commissions 

• Poataecond*ry Enrollments United States and Michigan Summary of Historical Data and 
Projections 

• Qualitative Reform of Public Schooling 

• Capital Outlay Discussion Paper 

• Occupational Supply and Demand and Postaecondary Education 

• Equal Access for Women. Minorities and Handicapper* m Higher Education 

• Issues and Problems Regarding Financial Access to Higher Education in Michigan 

• Elements of Quality Associated with Bachelor and Associate Degree Program* in Michigan 

• A Summary of Other States' Higher Education Special Commission and Tasidorce Activities 

• To the Year 2000 Future Trends and Implwationa for Higher Education 

• State L*vel Academic Program Review and Approval 1984 Update 

• Background Material on Governance 

• An Analysis of the Distribution of Programs at Michigan Public Colleges and Universities 

• O/erview of Educational Television in Michigan 

• A Summary of the Statewide Public Comment Sessions 

• Comparison of Michigan's Program Approval and Review Process to Other States' 

• Michigan Society of Professional Engin.«ers Task Force Report on Infrastructure 'Deferred 
Maintenance 1 

• 1982-83 Michigan College and University Undergraduate Student Financial Aid Survey 

• An 0\er lew of Formula Funding in Higher Education 

• Trustee Selection Recommendations — National Commission on College and University 
Trustee Selection 

• Comparativi Study on Higher Education Finance 

• Background and Policy Papers Higher Education Roles and Mission* 

• Public Higher Education nd State Economic Growth A Strategy for Strengthening the 
Research Public Service and Job Training Capabilities of College* and Universities 

• Attitudes and Opinions Michigan Higher Education 
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Governor's Commission on the 



James K Robinson, Chairman 

Attorn*}, Partner Honigman Miller Schwartz and Cohn 
adjunct professor Wayne State I'nuersity Law School 
Former United State* Attorney Eastern Distr ct of Mich- 
igan 1977 1980 Distinguished Alumni Aware" WSU Law 
School, 1979 Chairman Michigan Supreme Court? 
Committee on Ruin of Evidence President, National As 
sociation of Former United States Attorneys Tommis 
sioner State Bar of Michigan 

William M Brodhead, Vice Clubman 

Attorney Plunkett Cooney Rutt Watters St»nz>ck & 

Pedersen Former US Congressman 17th District 

1975-1982 State Representative, 1971-1974 Member 

Board of Trustees of the Skillman Foundation, Mt 

Carmel M<>rci Hospital Detroit Educational Tel e\ is ion 

Foundation 

George Arwady 

Editor and Publisher Muskegon Chronnle Chairman 
Muskegon County Convention Center Committer Chair 
man Love Inc of Muskegon Count* President New 
Muskegon Chairman Michigan Communities of Fco 
nomic Excelle.Ke Advisory Panel Trustee Muskegon 
County Community Foundation 

Beverly A BelUlre 

President, PR Associates Past Chairperson. Greater De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors, Detroit 
Economic Growth Economic Alliance for Michigan Steer 
ing Committee, Leadership Detroit Member Detroit Area 
Pmate Industry Council Metropolitan Detroit 
Convention and Business Bureau Heard member Greater 
Michigan Foundation and Hutzel Hospital 

Francis D E. oudlette 

Attonev Brouillette Law OfTkes Dickinson Countv 
Prosecuting Attorne> 1960 1976 Iron Mountain City At 
torne.y 1958-1960 

William By rum 

Owner 9>rum Farms Member Presidential Minimum 
V\ age Study Commission 1978 1981 Executue Vice Pres- 
ident Michigan Cattlemen's Association 197S 19H0 
Former Michigan Farm Bureau manager and livestock 
marketing specialist 
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Father Malcom C a iron. &J. 

President University oi Detroit Jesuit High School and 
Academy Formei President and Chancellor. University of 
Detroit Charter member and former chairman of New 
Detroit Inc Commissioner North Central \sscciation 
Former Detroit Police Commissioner Boarr 1 member of 
manv cimc and community service groups 

Richard Cordtz 

Secretary Treasurer. Executive Board member and inter- 
national representative, Service Employees International 
Union, AFL-CIO President. Local 79 and Joint Council 
No 35 Served on United Foundation Executive Board, 
Michigan Wage Deviation Board. Governor's Safety Study 
Task Force Committee Wayne County Planning Commis- 
sion, Industrial Relations Research Association. Detroit 
chapter 

Albert J Dunmore 

Board Channan, Chrysler Learning. Inc Public fiffaro 
consultant and former Director of Community Relations 
and Urban Affairs Hirysler Corporation Editorial con- 
sultan' former managing editor Michigan Chronicle 
Former editor manager The Pittsburgh Courie. Board of 
Directors NAACP. Black Family Development Inc . 
Friends School of Detro - Member, New Detroit, Inc 

Dr John A. Hannah 

President Emei .tus, Michigan State University Adminis- 
trator U S Agency for International Development, 
1969-1974 Deputy Secretary General, United Nations, 
and Executive Director, World Food Council. 1975-1978 
Former Assistant Secretary for Defense, Chairman of U S 
Commission on Civil Rights 1957-1959 Chairman. Citi- 
zens Advisory Task Force on Civ.l Service Reform of Mich- 
igan, 1979 Trustee International Agricultural Develop- 
ment Services Chairman International Fertilizer Devel- 
opment Canter Medal of T < aedem Award 
Michele M. Hunt 

Director of Corporate Relations, Herman Miller, Inc 
Former Treatment Director, Michigan Dunes Correctional 
Facility Manager, Community Services Unit, Michigan 
Department of Corrections and Supervisor of Women's 
Corrections Center Probation parole agent Board of Di- 
rectors Holland Hospital Gr.nd Rapids Symphony 
Former board member Child and Family Services, Ot- 
tawa Countv, and Heritage Homes, Inc 
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Rachel B Keith. M D 

Phvsicisn < ommissiom-r, Mavors Emergency Relnff 
Committee and Health Advi*or> Commission Detroit, 
1982 Clinical assistant professor, Wayne State Univer 
aitv School of Medicine Honorarv doctorate Central 
Michigan University. 1983 Active on committees at De 
troit Memorial, Hutxel and University of Michigan hospi 
tal* Board of Directors Michigan Cancer Foundation 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra Member Detroit Science 
Center Corporation Life member NAACP 
Robert Lowes 

Secretary -Treasurer, Detroit Carpenters District Council 
President Carpenters Local 95 Former board member, 
State Carpenters Council Delegate and committeeman 
Svate AFL CIO convention Active in 'oca! area politics 
Henry G Marsh 

Attorney Former msyor and council member, 'itv of 
Sag ins w Former chai r *nan Saginaw Human Relations 
Commissmn Former Chairman. Employment Relations 
Commission Board of Trustees Michigan Municipal 
League Former member Michigan Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice Member. NAA(. P 
Stanley Marshall 

Region 1-C Director U.nted A 4 to Workers Member of 
UAW International Executive Board Local 599 officer 
and international staff member Former Buick assembly 
line Worker 

Patricia L- Mick low 

Chief Civil Counsel Marquette Countv Former assistant 
prosecuting attorne> Marquette Countv Member Repre- 
sentative Asaembl<- Michigan State Bar and State Bar 
Committee on Judicial Qualifications Co-chair 1978 Ad 
v morv Task Force on Spouse Abuse for special joint State 
Legislative ( ommittee Member Michigan Domestu Vio- 
lence Prevention and Treatment Board Member Merit 
Selection ("ommittee for f S Western District Court 
Judges 1979 
Dr James W Miller 

President Emeritus Western Michigan L'niversitj 
Former State Controller 1955 1%0 Former political sci 
ence facultv member and vcretarv to the Board of Trus 
te«'s Michigan State I'niversitv Served on numerous 
boards including Detroit bramh of federal Reserve Bark 
of Chicago Socii'tv for Mental Health Michigan ( ivil 
Serv ice Commission Actm in Kalama^>o tivic and cul 
tural urganizatioru> 
Helen W Mlttiken 

Former national co-chairperson LRAmmca Board of Di 
rectors Automobili' Club of Michigan and Ruth Mott 
Foundation Honorarv ihatrperson Muhigan Artram 
Elected to Michigan Women * Hall of Fame Detroit News 
Michigaman of the Near Award m79 Honorarv degree 
fnun ".u universities and rolltges Active in Michigan 
< hma t'>uncil Arm man Women for National I'ndtr 
standing U-agui of \\,m\t n \ oters and Nature ( nnwr 
\ am v 

Lillian Jaffe Oaks 

h»r,mr prt sid* nt Siuthfuld ( its « nunul R, al i stdt. 
d<\iloptr tnvtiKtd in building and m.ui.iging apart mt nt 



buildings Past member, l^atayette Clinic Institutional 
Review Cnmmittee Former teacher in Detroit Public 
Schools Board of Directors, Lycee International Board 
member Picolo Opera Company and advisory board, Prov- 
idence Hospital Active in numerous civic organizations 
including Chamber Music Society of Detroit and Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra 
Robert C Pew 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer. Steelcase, Inc * 
Served in numerous boards and committees, including 
Grand Valley State College Citizens Council. Board of 
Aquinas College. Michigs'i State Chamber of Commerce, 
Grand Rapids F lundation, Business Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association Member of Economic Development 
Corporation of Grand P n oids j, 

Charles ? Porter 

Pres.dent and owner. Globe of Michigan {nc Former 
member, president and treasurer of Grand Rapids Board 
rf Education Former Member. Grand Rapids United 
Fund, Grand Rapids Urban League. Grand Rapids Recre- 
ation Board, and State Board of Education Community 
College Districting Committee 

Philip H. Power 

Board Chairman, L irban Communications, lnc 
Chairman. Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council 
Member Governor s Council on Jobs and Economic Devel- 
opment Former director. Suburban Newspapers of 
America Delegate to numerous world press freedom con- 
ferences Lecturer, National War College, 1981-1982 
Board of Direc.ors, World Press Freedom Committee, De- 
troit Press Club Foundation, Michigan Growth Capital 
< orporation and the Power Foundation Member of Na- 
tional Business Council for ERA 

Dr Phillip E Runkel 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction Former super- 
intendent. American Community Schools of Athens, lnc . 
Athens Greece Superintendent. Grand Rapids Public 
Schools. 1970-1978 Former teacher and principal Distin- 
guished Alumni Award Michigan State University Col- 
lege of Education. 1983 Numerous other awards and four 
honorary doctorates 

Dr Gumecindo Sal as 

President State Board of Education Director of Minority 
Programs Division, Michigan State University Depart- 
ment of H^-ian Relations Former counselor and teacher 
in Detroit Public Schools Professor at Wayne Stat* Uni- 
versity Numerous awards, including Spirit of Detroit 
Award from Detroit City Council, 1983 Participant in 
White House briefings and conferences 

Stanley J, WinLelman 

Retired board chairman and chief executive officer Win- 
kelman Stores lnc President Metropolitan Affairs Cor- 
poration Board of Director New Detroit lnc the United 
Foundation, Econnmic Alliance for Michigan Economic 
Growth I orporation of Detroit Detroit Renaissance, lnc . 
Economic Clubnf Detmit and the Jewish Welfare Federa- 
tion Co chairman Maynrs Emergency Relief Committee. 
1481 Rim ipunt of numerous awards 
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APPENDIX D 



Governor's Commission on the Future of Higher Education Staff 



Dr Petrtcla Widroayer. Executive Director 

Formerly Director of Policy and Cabinet ATairs, Off ;e of 
the Governor Director of Legislation and School Law, 
State Department of Education Distri'** staff director for 
Unite* State* Congressman Research analyst for Office of 
the Speaker Michigan He use of Rep'^sentatives Instruc 
tor Oakland University and high school teacher 
L. Annette Abrams, Deputy Director 
( lea % Director of Office of Intergovernmental Rela 
ins . a Affirmative Action, Michigan Department of 
: .ental Health, was also legislative policy analyst for 
Michigan State Senate Ford Foundation executive and 
administrator for several federil drug abu^e projects 
Served on staff of U S Senator 

Dr Dwifht Lee Peterson, Associate Director 

Also Supervisor of Support Services. Student Financial 
Assistance Michigan Department of Education, responsi- 
ble for development of statewide financial aid information 
packages administering degree reimbursement programs 
tor private colleges Consultant and administrator for 
um v-rvity admission programs, grants and scholarships 

Paul Reinhart. Associate Director 
On leave as prog. am budget analyst. Michigan Depart- 
ment of Management and Budget, w tth responsibility for 
development of annual bu-iget recommendations for 
numerous departments and education programs including 
financial aius community colleges and capital outla> 
held other buuget -related development jobs in state civil 
serv ice 

Patricia (Tish> Tan ski, Aasociate Director 
Research Director, Michigan Department of Commerce 
Former K Director of Budge. Office Michigan Department 
of Labor Has served in various state and private agencies 
as a fisial legal and legislative analyst Former VISTA 
volunteer 

M*'inda Renter. Executive Assistant 

On I >avr from the Michigan Department of ( ivil K>< tK *.s 
Sperm' Pr»|wt*. former policv analyst Office of the Guv 
ornor ivrved as administrative assistant for Minority 



Leader, Michigan House of Representatives, with respon- 
sibility for office 1 Jminiatration. legislative proposals and 
departmenul liaison 

Rhea Lodge. Public Information Director 
On leave from Michigan Department of Labor Former 
new? pa per editor, owner of public relationa and advertis- 
ing firm, affiliated with several others Former Director of 
Public Relations, Oakland University Continuing Educa- 
tion Department 

Jean Valley, Executive Secretary 
On leave from Corporations and Sc* unties Bureau, Mich- 
igan Department of Commerce Former secretary in the 
Office of the Governor t*i area of education and student 
financial aid in the State Department of Education, also 
secretary to Michigan Youth C rpa 
Shirley Winters, Receptionist-Secretary 
Formerly secretary for Northwest Suburban Aid for the 
Retarded, Park Ridge, Illinois Clerical assistant, Park 
Ridgr Public Library 

Elizabeth Thompson. Doctoral Intern 

Ph D candidate, Michigan State University Former uni- 
versity .nstructor and student residence program ad- 
ministrator 



Consultants have included 

WdlUm B. Casta uier. Director of Office <•>' rubltc 
Affairs Michigan Department of Labor Has held var- 
ious media positions, trade association and promo- 
tional management positions 

Dr John * Hanieski. Economist. Michigan De- 
partment of Commerce Board of Directors. Michigan 
Industrial Developers Association Chairman 
Detroit Wayne County Port Authority 

And thanks for their assistance to 

Martha Bergsten. Maigaret Cooke, and Dr Anthony 
Travis 
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CREDITS 



(Jraphus hv Sttphen rrvkholm and Koh Hugel 
of Herman Miiier in*. 



The Kellogg Foundation, whost generositv made possible Attttuxhi arui Opinum* Muhtgan Higher 
kdiuattun a summarv report of a statewide survey of Michigan adults commissioned jointU by the 
Governor s Commission on the Future of Higher Kducation and the Michigan Association of Governing 
Boards The Directors of the Departm» nts ol Civd Right*, Commerce, Education, Labor and Mental 
Health, who loaned staff Jor the G< w mora Commission on the Future of Higher Education Steclcase. 
Inc which underwrote the David Snvde - conference on Future Trends Lansing Community College, 
Michigan State University, Oakland University, the University of Michigan, and Wayne State 
University for photographs used in this report 

Ard j verv special thanks to 

Shirley Gray. Michigan Department of Comment.' who helped immeasurahlv as the writer of this 



final report 
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Mr. Ford. That finishes our panel 

Before you leave, I want to make an observation that I should 
have made earlier. We, as you can see, operate under a very tough 
time constraint in trying to accommodate even the number of 
people who were here today, and we know that there are people 
-vho are disappointed and wanted to testify and we weren't able to j 
hear them. We hold these rec. ">pen until we finish the whole 
process and if any of you who have testified or any of you who 
have been in the room would like to add comments or even dis- 
agree with comments that you have heard here, if you submit i 
those to us, we would be most happy to include those in the record 
for this hearing when it is put together for the rest of the Congress. 

We went to make sure that anyone who has an idea, thought or 
concern has an opportunity to express it. You don't have to be a 
witness sitting at that table to do it, so if there is anybody here 
who wishes to do it, or if the people who are sitting in the panel, as 
a result of what you heard other people say, might want to make 
some additional comments to your prepared statements that you 
gave us in advance, we would be pleased to receive them. 

I thank you very much for your cooperation and for your atten- 
tion, and once again, we thank Dr. Porter and the university for 
affording us these fine facilities. I have to tell you, John, that we 
are not used to having a hearing room that— if we had hearing 
rooms like this in Washington, we would have more hearings. We 
are very happy to be your guests here and very appreciative for 
your cooperation in making this hearing possible. 

[Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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